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INEBRIETY. 

DUXHURST FARM COLONY, REIGATE, Surrey. 

Working* Patients, terms according to means; Ladies of small means, 
in separate house, from lGs. 6d. to £l 2s. Gd. Outdoor and indoor em¬ 
ployment, every class of patient receiving utmost care and attention. 

SIDLOW MANOR, for Ladies only. Absolute Privacy ; Large Gardens. 
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Under the Superintendence of Lady Henry Somerset. 

For Admission Forms , Terms and Particulars, apply — 

SISTER SUPERINTENDENT, DUXHURST . REIGATE. 


TEMPERANCE 


LONDON: 43, NEW CAVENDISH ST., W. 
MANCHESTER: 176, OXFORD ROAD. 
GLASGOW: 28, WINDSOR TERRACE. 


TELEPHONES: 

London: 1472 Paddington. 

Manchester: 5213 Central. 

Glaseow - I 949 Charing X (Nat.] 
Glasgow . j 477 Centra f (p o.) 


MILE NURSES 
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“Tactear, London.” 

“ Tactear, Manchester. ” 
“Surgical, Glasgow.’' 


Superior trained Male Nurses for Medical, Surgical, AA flDfrUJITIflU 
Mental Dipsomania, Travelling and all cases. Nurses I i 11 m 11 M F K It I |||M 

reside on the premises and are always ready for ||U Ul LllflllUIll 

urgent calls, day or night. Skilled Masseurs and 

good Valet Attendants supplied. The N urses are f u n y Insured 

Terms from £1 16s. 6<L M. D. Gold, Secretary. against accident. 



THE WOMEN’S 
SOCIAL WORK 
OF THE 

SALVATION ARMY 
HAVE HAD 
CONSIDERABLE 
SUCCESS WITH 
PATIENTS FROM 
VARIOUS RANKS 
OF SOCIETY. 


HILLSBORO 
HOUSE, 

R00KW00D ROAD, 
STAMFORD HILL, 


LADIES 

who an victims 
of Inebriety or Drug 
Habit will find especially 
suitable accommodation at 

HOPETOWN. The 

situation of the House and Grounds 
Is most desirable, private and select. 


Apply for terms and fuller particulars of both Houses to 

The SECRETARY, 280 Mare St., Hackney. N.E. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE 
SESSION 1915-16. 

The Society for the Study of Inebriety, even amidst the stress and 
strain of exceptional demands for strenuous service, has been en¬ 
abled to continue its scientific work, and in various ways, directly 
and indirectly, has through its Members and Associates rendered 
valuable aid to the national cause. War has forced the problem 
of alcohol and alcoholism and associated questions into the forefront, 
and at no previous time in the history of this country has there been 
a greater need for scientific investigation and rationally directed 
action in regard to all aspects of inebriety and other forms of 
alcoholism. At this period of national crisis the Council are 
convinced that it is most desirable that the aims, methods, and 
work, of the Society should be known to all patriots and workers 
for social betterment. An unrivalled opportunity is offered 
for educational service of the greatest value to the State, and the 
Council are desirous of rendering all possible aid by the suitable 
presentation of facts, the enumeration of guiding principles, and 
the support of rational measures for the maintenance of national 
sobriety and the prevention and arrest of all forms of intemper¬ 
ance. Not only by the holding of meetings for the discussion of 
subjects bearing on present-day problems of alcoholism, and the 
publication in the official journal of signed articles and numerous 
communications dealing with the scientific aspects of alcohol and 
alcoholism, but also through the action and influence of many of 
its Members and Associates, the Society has been privileged to take 
an important share in the study and solution of various questions 
closely relating to the national weal. Reference may here be per- 
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mitted to the work of the Retiring President of the Society, Dr. 
Mary Scharlieb, as a member of the Royal Commission on Venereal 
Diseases, and to assistance which Members and Associates have 
been able to render to the labours of the Board of Control (Liquor 
Traffic) and to other authorities and agencies dealing with impor¬ 
tant matters relating to the prevention of insobriety. It may also 
be noted that a number of Members and Associates of the Society 
have co-operated in the preparation and publication of a scientific 
publication, “The Drink Problem of To-day.'* The Council 
desire to point out that the work of the Society has ever been, and 
must continue to be, essentially scientific and educational, and 
along these lines there are increasing opportunities for research 
and service which the Council think should be taken and used as 
far as time and means and personal influence may permit. One 
of the most practical ways by which the service of the Society can 
be extended would be secured by making its aims and work 
better known, and by the addition of new Members and Associates 
to its roll. The work of the Society might also be considerably 
increased if the limited financial resources could be augmented. 
The minimum annual subscription of 5s. scarcely provides for 
the unavoidable outlay incurred in the holding of the quarterly 
meetings and the publication of the official journal. The Council 
would deplore any restriction in regard to the frequency of the 
meetings of the Society or any diminution in the size and scope 
of its journal; but with increasing expenses, particularly in regard 
to printing and publishing, if limitations are to be avoided, liberal 
financial support must be forthcoming. This is the more neces¬ 
sary since many Members and Associates during these war days 
have felt obliged to withdraw their subscriptions. If the Society 
is to maintain and extend its work, the Council are of opinion that 
new Members and Associates are essential, and it is also hoped 
that increased financial assistance will be forthcoming from those 
in a position to render this very practical service. 

During the past session three ordinary meetings have been 
held, and the following papers have been discussed: “ Dual 
Personality and Intemperance,” by Dr. H* Crichton Miller; 
“ Alcoholism and Eugenics,” by Major Leonard Darwin; and 
“ The Study of Inebriety in the Light of Two Wars,” by Mr. 
John Turner Rae. On October 12, 1915, the Sixth Norman 
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Kerr Memorial Lecture was delivered by Sir William J. Collins, 
K.C.V.O., M.S., F.R.C.S., the subject being the “Ethics and 
Law of Drug and Alcohol Addiction.” During the past session 
the roll of the Society has been increased by the election of 61 
persons—25 as Members and 36 as Associates. A number of 
resignations have been received, and among the losses by death 
it is with deep regret that the Council has to report the passing of 
Lady Biddulph, of Ledbury, Sir Alexander R. Simpson, Mr. A. W. 
Bodger, Mr. Walter N. Edwards, and Dr. V. A. Ellsworth. 

The Council would also take this opportunity of affording 
evidence of the inherent vitality and progressive spirit of the 
Society by announcing certain arrangements which have been 
made concerning future work. The Council have invited Major 
W. McAdam Eccles, M.S., F.R.C.S., R.A.M.C. (T.), to deliver 
the next and Seventh Norman Kerr Memorial Lecture. The sub¬ 
ject selected is “ War and Alcohol,” and it is hoped that it may be 
possible to arrange for the lecture to be given in London in the 
autumn of next year. 

In regard to the quarterly meetings of the Society, the following 
announcements can be made: At the invitation of the President 
and Council, Lord D’Abernon has kindly consented to address 
the Society on July n, 1916, on “Some Aspects of the Drink 
Problem”; on October 10, 1916, Dr. J. W. Ballantyne, Lecturer 
on Midwifery and Diseases of Women in the Edinburgh School 
of Medicine for Women, and author of a classic work on “ Ante- 
Natal Pathology and Hygiene,” will deal with “Alcohol and 
Ante-Natal Child Welfare ”; on January 9, 1917, Sir John Kirk, 
J.P., Director of the Shaftesbury Society and Ragged Union, 
will draw attention to “ Alcoholism and Child Welfare in War 
Time”; and on April 10, 1917, Dr. R. Murray Leslie, Chairman 
of the Women’s Imperial Health Association, will discuss “ The 
Instruction of the Public in the Importance of the Prevention 
and Arrest of Alcoholism.” 

In conclusion, the Council are specially desirous of placing on 
record their warm appreciation of the invaluable services rendered 
by the retiring President, Mrs. Mary Scharlieb, M.D., and they 
wish in the name of the whole Society to tender her a very 
sincere expression of regard and thanks. 
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NOTICES. 

Thb Society for the Study of Inebriety is a scientific body having 
for its object the study of inebriety and the investigation of all 
forms of alcoholism. Qualified medical practitioners are admitted as 
Members, and registered medical students and others interested in the 
work of the Society are eligible for election as Associates on payment of 
an annual subscription of not less than five shillings. 

Meetings are usually held in the rooms of the Medical Society of 
London, n, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W., on the second 
Tuesday in January, April, July, and October, at four o’clock. 

A Copy of the “British Journal of Inebriety ” is sent each quarter post 
free to every Member and Associate, and to all the leading Medical 
Libraries in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Application for Membership and Associatb^hip, and all communications 
relating to the work of the Society, and all articles, books for review, etc., 
for the British Journal of Inebriety, to be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, 
Dr. T. N. Kelynack, 139, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
(Telephone: Mayfair, 3684.) 

Annual Subscriptions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Dr. Claude 
Taylor, 29, Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, London, N.W. 

Covers for the “British Journal of Inebriety.”— For the convenience 
of Members and Associates wishing to bind the annual volume of the 
Journal, cloth covers are supplied, with title in gilt lettering, post free, 
for is. 6d. each, on application to the publishers, Messrs. Bailliire, 
Tindall and Cox, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

Application for Reprints of Articles appearing in this “Journal” 
should he made to the publishers, Messrs. Bailliere, Tindall and Cox, 
8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


SPECIAL RESERVE FUND. 

A Reserve Fund has been established by the Council with a. view to further 
the work of the Society. The minimum annual subscription being 
a merely nominal one (5s., including copy of the British Journal of 
Inebriety post free), it is earnestly hoped that, where posrible, additional 
financial assistance may be rendered. 

Members and Associates, and all interested in the scientific investiga¬ 
tion of alcoholism, are invited to contribute to the Reserve Fund. 
Contributions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Dr. Claude Taylor, 
29, Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I give and bequeath to the Society for the Study of Inebriety the sum of.. 

pounds sterling, to be raised and paid for the purpose of the said Society, 
out of my estate, for which legacy the receipt of the Treasurer for the 
time being of the said Society shall be a sufficient discharge of my 
executor. 
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THE SEVENTH NORMAN KERR MEMORIAL LECTURE. 

Thb Norman Kerr Memorial Lectureship was founded to commemorate 
the life-work of the Founder of the Society for the Study of Inebriety, 
the late Dr. Norman Kerr, in regard to the scientific investigation of 
inebriety. The Seventh Norman Kerr Lecture will be delivered by 
Major W. McAdam Eccles, M.S., F.R.C.S., R.A.M.C. (T.), probably in 
the autumn of 1917. The subject will be “ War and Alcohol.” 

The following table indicates in convenient form the previous Norman 
Kerr Memorial Lectures and Lecturers: 


Date. 

Lecturer. 

Subject. 

Published in 
Journal. 

Oct. 10, 1905. 

Professor T. D. 
Crothers, M.D. 

“The First Norman 
Kerr Memorial 
Lecture.” 

January, 1906. 

Oct. 8, 1907. 

R. Welsh Branth- 
waite, M.D. 

“Inebriety: Its 
Causation and 
Control." 

January, 1908. 

July 20, 1909. 

Professor Taav 
Laitinen, M.D. 

“The Influence of 
Alcohol on Im¬ 
munity.” 

October, 1909. 

Nov. 14, 19x1. 

Professor G. Sims 
Woodhead, LL.D., 
M.A., M.D., C.M., 
F.R.C.P.E. 

“ The Action of 
Alcohol on Body 
Temperature and 
the Heart.” 

January, 1912. 

Nov. 3, 1913. 

The late Sir Thomas 
Clouston, M.D., 
LL.D. 

“Some of the Psy¬ 
chological and 

Clinical Aspects 
of Alcohol.” 

January, 1914. 

Oct 12, 1915. 

Sir William J. 
Collins, K.C.V.O., 
D.L., M.D..M.S., 
B.Sc., F.R.C.S. 

“The Ethics and 
Law of Drug and 
Alcohol Addic¬ 
tion.” 

January, 1916. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 

Tuesday, ]u}y ix. 1916 (Afternoon Meeting, 4 p.m.). 

Sir William J. Collins, K.C.V.O., D.L., M.D., M.S., B.Sc., F.R.C.S., the 
newly-elected President, will deliver a short Presidential Address. 

At the invitation of the President and Council, Lord D’Abernon has kindly 
consented to address the Society on “ Some Aspects of the Drink Problem.” 

Tuesday, October io, 1916 (Afternoon Muting, 4 /.at.) . 

John William Ballantyne, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Mid¬ 
wifery and Diseases of Women in the Edinburgh School of Medicine for 
Women; author of “ Manual of Ante-Natal Pathology and Hygiene,” 
“Expectant Motherhood," etc., will open a discussion on “Alcohol and 
Ante-Natal Child Welfare.” 
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Tuesday, January 9, 1917 (Afternoon Muting , 4 p.m,). 

Sir John Kirk, J.P., Director of the Shaftesbury Society and Ragged 
School Union, will open a discussion on M Alcoholism and Child Welfare in 
War Time.” 

Tuesday , April 10, 1917 [Afternoon Meeting , 4 p.m.). 

R. Murray Leslie, M.A., B.Sc., M.D., Senior Physician Prince of Wales’s 
General Hospital, Chairman of the Women’s Imperial Health Association, etc., 
will open a discussion on “ The Instruction of the Public in the Importance 
of the Prevention and Arrest of Alcoholism.” 


NEW MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES. 

Members and Associates are requested to inform the Hon. Secretary of alteration 
of address or any other correction needed . 

The letter A . or Af . before a name indicates Associate or Member respectively. 

The following were duly elected at the meeting of the Council on 
Tuesday, April n, 1916 : 

A . Binns, Miss Winifred M., 117, Victoria Street, S.W. 

A . Bridgman, Miss E. M., St. Augustine House, 89, Southampton Row, W.C. 
A. Gardner, Rev. Charles S., D.D., Norton Hall, Louisville, Ky. # U.S.A. 

A. Grierson, C. E., Esq., Walton Hall, near Preston, Lancs. 

A . Grissell, Mrs. M. D., 5, Sussex Place, Hyde Park, W. 

A. Hayes, E. C., Esq., The University of Illinois, Urbana, U.S.A. 

A. Holmes, Robert, Esq., 13, Priory Road, Sheffield. 

A. Lewis, E. O., M.A., D.Sc., Psychological Laboratory, Cambridge. 

A . Martin, Miss Anna, B.A., 26, Lower Road, Rotherhithe, S.E. 

A . Thompson, Vance, Esq., 1808, Canyon Drive, Los Angeles, Cal., U.S.A. 
A . Weiss, Prof. F. E., D.Sc., F.L.S., Victoria University, Manchester. 

A. Woolley, W., Esq., The Bungalow, Meins Road, Blackburn, Lancs. 

The following are nominated for election at the next meeting of the 
Council, on Tuesday, July n, 1916: 

A. Black, Arthur, Esq., Shaftesbury Society, 32, John Street, W.C. 

M. Dutton, Thomas, M.D., M.R.C.P.E., 25, New Cavendish Street, W. 

A . FitzPatrick, G. A., Esq., Bronte, Yass Street, Cootamundra, N.S.W. 

A. Frankel, Lee K., B.S., Ph.D., 1, Madison Avenue, New York City, U.S.A. 
A. Goddard, Henry Herbert, Ph.D., Research Laboratory Training School 
for Feeble-minded Boys and Girls, Vineland, New Jersey, U.S.A. 

A. Guyer, Michael F., A.M., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis., U.S.A. 

M . Hayton, C. H., M.D., F.R.C.S.E., Stanborough Park, Watford, Herts. 
A . Hoffman, Frederick L., LL.D., Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, 
N.J., U.S.A. 

A. McLaren, Miss Monica M., Strathyre, Haslemere, Surrey. 

A. Monk, Rev. W. H., The Presbytery, Paradise Street, Rotherhithe, S.E. 
A . Marion, James, Esq., 33, Park Street, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 

A. Moro, Arthur Reginald, Esq.. F.R.G.S., 87, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde 
Park, W. 

A. Parkin, George R., Esq., Seymour House, Waterloo Place, S.W. 

A. Pinhorn, C., Esq., Eddystone, Carholme Road, Forest Hill, S.W. 

A. Tilton, Miss Elizabeth, n, Mason Street, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A, 

A . Wilson, Francis, Esq., Budgewoi, Broughton Street, Concord, Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

A . Younghusband, General Sir Francis, K.C.I.E., 3, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 
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ALCOHOLISM AND SOCIAL SERVICE.* 

BY THE REV. J. C. PRINGLE, 

Secretary of the Charity Organization Society. 

A SHOEMAKER is not generally held to increase his usefulness 
by leaving his last, and the present writer ventures to assume 
that this learned society desires to hear something from him 
about inebriety as it impinges upon his work, and not in any 
other context. The particular characteristics of the work of the 
society whose servant he is are the treatment of distress as some¬ 
thing affecting individuals and families rather than masses, and 
by a method involving the ascertainment to the fullest extent 
possible of the circumstances of the distress. What contribution 
has experience of this work to make to any hope of a solution of 
the inebriety problem ? I do not propose to place before you 
the society’s latest experience of drink as the cause of distress 
to the individual, because I did so at the request of Dr. Kelynack 
only a few months ago, and the statement, such as it is, is avail¬ 
able, t The society has never attempted to pronounce upon the 
alcohol question; but long experience has produced in the minds 
of its oldest workers a feeling of despair when called upon to 
endeavour to set upon his or her feet a man or woman with 
a history of “drink.” Voluntary workers can only help their 
neighbours when these respond, and when there is a pooling of 
resources of courage and perseverance as between the helper 

* A Paper read before the Society for the Study of Inebriety at the 
Annual Meeting on Tuesday, April 11, 1916 , held in the rooms of the 
Medical Society of London, 11 , Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 

t See “ The Drink Problem of To-day.” London: Methuen and Co., 
Ltd., 36 , Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 1916 . Price 7 s. 6d. net. 
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and the helped. Without it even the most elaborate material 
assistance is without result; but it is a phenomenon practically 
non-existent along with the drink habit. People who dislike the 
society are fond of travestying this piece of common-sense into 
a vindictive desire on its part to punish a person found to have 
once been drunk, by refusing assistance! Our workers fasten 
upon evidence of a “drink” history simply from an aversion to 
the pastime of making ropes of sand. 

It is my privilege to follow my friend Mr. J. T. Rae in the 
series of your discussions, and I find myself carrying on the train 
of thought at which he arrived on p. 209 of the Journal.* He 
there expresses the belief that one method of advance lies along 
the lines of disentangling the factors contributing to the break¬ 
down of industrial and social efficiency in individuals, and suggests 
that alcohol will be found to have been a potent one. When 
a committee of our society decides that owing to the drink 
history material assistance will rather drag down than help up 
the person in question, it endeavours at the same time to put 
somebody into touch with that person who may be able to 
exercise a powerful influence in the direction of weaning- the 
individual away from the disastrous habit. In his last paragraph 
but one (p. 210 ), Mr. Rae strikes a similar note. He says that 
national efficiency depends “upon the guidance and teaching 
of medical science as regards the ordinary use of alcoholic 
beverages.” The advertiser has familiarized the public with 
the idea of prescribing for itself, and it has decided to prescribe 
alcoholic liquors freely. A pseudo-medical estimate of the value 
of these liquors is probably their strongest hold on the minds of 
the generality of the people. The man has squandered his health, 
strength, and savings, or potential savings, on alcohol. He is in 
difficulties. He can only be helped out of them if he will do 
everything in his power to restore his own moral, mental, and 
physical efficiency, and take care of his surplus earnings. There 
is no prospect of his doing any of these things until he takes 
a totally different view of the value and use of alcohol in his 
domestic economy. The only friend who can help him at present 
is someone who can effect this change in his mind. 

Mr. Rae’s paper treats of national physique and national habits 
in the aggregate, and with corresponding measures of reform ; 

* See Mr. Rae’s article on “ The Study of Inebriety in the Light of Two 
Wars ” in the April issue of this Journal. 
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but he does also introduce this individual method of inquiry and 
treatment, and it is upon it if at all that I can hope usefully to 
follow him. It is quite true that our national life breaks down 
over alcohol, but it is equally true that the individuals composing 
the nation break down individually from this cause. The war 
has inevitably thrown an immense amount of light upon the 
social life and ideas of the people. Great numbers of people are 
conscious of definite views on these matters now who had nothing 
of the kind before. Among the large generalizations which had 
taken hold of the popular imagination in recent decades were 
the idea that life is a far more mechanical and physical thing 
than their grandfathers had thought it, and its corollaries (1) that 
the individual is only within narrow limits, if at all, responsible 
for his lot; and (2) that material circumstances are what make 
life worth living or the reverse. Translated into action these 
conceptions involved large measures aimed at equalizing the 
material circumstances of the members of the community. 

In previous generations we imagine Englishmen drank away 
their resources, and when they were gone admitted frankly that 
they had nobody but themselves to blame. In our time people 
appear to argue in this way: “ My neighbours take alcohol; the 
rich take it in its most recherch6 preparations. It is good for me : 
I have a right to it: I must have it: I will have it.” And they 
put the argument into practice, though their children go unfed, 
unclad, and unshod, and the rent unpaid, while they themselves 
risk or lose their means of livelihood. 

The consumption of alcohol becomes the symbol of liberty 
and civic status. It is true that the same argument is applied to 
all the other common indulgences, but it is applied to alcohol in 
a unique and special degree. A strong-minded and intelligent 
man said to me the other day: “ There is only one thing for the 
Government to do, and that is to get on with the war; there is 
absolutely no sense in their interfering with people’s beer!” 

To many my statement of the drinker’s position may sound 
paradoxical. It is childishly simple compared to the astounding 
figures of alcohol consumption during the war. Let those who 
find my reasoning far-fetched explain that phenomenon. It 
seems to me that the average Briton has settled down to neglect 
of his personal responsibilities as a right. He shows his freedom 
by refusing to admit that he is free to control his appetites. We 
have got to fight this materialistic notion that we must ape our 
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neighbours or the rich ; that we must go free of all reproach or 
exhortation while we wreck our own lives and those of our 
dependents; that nothing can be done for us except redistribute 
the national dividend in our favour. I want to get back out of 
this materialistic drifting by masses, to the double responsibility 
of each one of us—first for his own conduct and then for his 
neighbour’s. 

The record of individual temperance work is not perhaps an 
encouraging one. I remember a friend of mine describing how 
he had tried it and given it up. His object was to secure members 
for the Sons of the Phoenix. When he hoped to win a fellow- 
workman from his alcoholic habits, he would ’’meet him on 
a Saturday afternoon coming from work, take him up west to 
a theayter piece, and spend half a dollar on him,” but generally 
without result. What efforts we have made in our time to get 
individuals to our temperance gatherings and entertainments, or 
to look them up at home ! How many the failures ! How few 
the successes! This is the right spirit, but it requires more 
science in its application. We must go, in Mr. Rae’s phrase, 
“far down the family history.” If we are faithful in doing so, 
we shall thereby teach ourselves and our neighbours to build 
the edifice of our own future and that of our progeny, instead 
of first making a rubbish-heap of the health and opportunity 
given to us, and then expecting to settle down comfortably and 
live on it. 

When we are disposing of our cases, whether on a Relief Com¬ 
mittee of Poor Law Guardians, or a Distress Committee, a 
Tuberculosis Care Committee, a School Care Committee, a 
Parochial Relief Committee, a C.O.S. Committee, wherever we 
are, we must insist upon having before us the fullest possible 
record of the steps by which the family reached their present 
distress. In justice to them, we must disentangle the elements of 
misfortune which give them a claim upon the generosity of their 
fellows from the elements of self-indulgence. If scientists can 
show them the part played in their misfortunes by the vices of 
their parents, this will be the more instructive to them as parents 
in their turn, and, by distributing the blame, reconcile them to 
the admission of the extent to which they have made the beds 
they now find it so uncomfortable to lie upon. We hear a great 
deal to-day of a demand for “ justice, not charity,” and the phrase 
at once awakens our sympathy. A shallow charity dispenses its 
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largesse to all and sundry who have the air of being in misfortune, 
but there is little love lost in a process which helps the foolish 
farther down the way of their folly, and no justice at all in treating 
alike the honest and diligent person in trouble through misfor¬ 
tune, and the self-indulgent rogue. There is neither justice nor 
the semblance of it in assistance work without full ascertainment 
of the facts. We are sometimes taunted with inquiring into the 
antecedents of the poverty-stricken while pretending that our 
own are faultless. I know nothing so calculated to give one a 
heart-searching sense of one’s own shortcomings than such 
inquiry work, or to imbue one with a sense of responsibility 
for the future. I do not want to set up an inquisition for the 
torment of the unfortunate, but a sense of personal responsibility 
throughout the nation for making the most of all our resources 
in the interest of our children, ourselves, and our country. 

Investigation brings home to us the extent to which we are to 
blame for our present discomfort, but it also reveals to us what 
must be attempted if we are to do better in the future. If we 
work without inquiry, we are not only neglecting the past, but 
also the future. The factors of the present situation are not 
matters of this moment; they go back many years; but if we fail 
to ascertain what they are, how vain will be our attempt to build 
for the future! 

Once they saw that these inquiries were the same for all, and 
were carried out faithfully and conscientiously, all but con¬ 
firmed rogues and humbugs would welcome them cordially, 
as, indeed, straightforward people do now when they understand 
them. The other day a woman who was fortunate enough to be 
assisted from several sources explained that she had no hesita¬ 
tion in taking all she got, since, owing to the system of mutual 
registration of assistance, no one was deceived or defrauded 
thereby. 

The typical unemployed, the last to be taken on and the first 
to be discharged, is quite genuine in regarding himself as a badly- 
used individual whose wrongs demand a revolution rather than 
that they should go unredressed. Unreliable, untruthful, inac¬ 
curate, slovenly, easily fatigued, irritable, insubordinate, he is a 
typical alcoholic. If it were shown him how step by step he has 
himself converted a clear, unerring eye, a steady hand, and a mag¬ 
nificent physique, into this wreck, the sense of injustice would 
give place to one of shame, and a desire, if too late to mend him- 
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self, at least to warn others. This idea can only be brought home 
to the simple mind of the labourer when it is translated into the 
visible and tangible form of a universally applied and recognized 
method of work. 

Every week that the war drags on its ruinous course the heart- 
searchings it brings to the most careless become deeper and more 
thoroughgoing. The make-belief, the acceptance of what was 
popular, the superficiality that pervaded every department of our 
life, are being mercilessly laid bare, so that he who runs can 
read. 

Of nothing is this more true than of the alcoholic habit. 
“ Send out for a gallon of beer, governor, and say no more about 
it/’ has sealed many a sketchy bargain. It is a method of trans¬ 
port and manufacture which avails little in deadly conflict with 
the ruthless but efficient Hun. The man in the street asks more 
insistently every day how we got into this mess, and he will not 
be able to escape the obvious analogy when he comes to grief in 
his individual capacity. 

The counterpart of inquiry is that pooling of resources, 
material, moral, and spiritual, which is the only true or Chris¬ 
tian charity. Here and here your record is one of splendid 
struggle; there and there of weakness and worse; my own is 
even the same : in the strength of what has been brave and true 
in each of us let us take arms together against this sea of troubles. 
The compact must be kept; “ I will not let thee go ” is the only 
motto for the genuine social worker. The drink evil is the very 
touchstone of the best social work. Where drink lurks, nothing 
avails but full and frank inquiry followed by faithful, patient 
personal work extended over years—“till death us do part.” 
We cannot bear to contemplate ever entirely losing sight of a 
case we have tried to help in a spirit of real Christian charity. 
The development of the great city has created a delusion that it 
is part of democracy to be left alone to go to the Devil, accord¬ 
ing to one’s own particular fancy; that it is nobody else’s business 
to save us from our own ignorance, stupidity, folly, or vice. 

The war is showing us, lit up in a lurid glare, the consequences 
of this heresy. It is safe to predict that after it the “care” 
work, which has been developing along various lines of late— 
children, consumptives, infants, nursing mothers—with its prin¬ 
ciple of being our brothers’ keepers, will receive great ex. 
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tension. It is a matter of the utmost consequence that it 
should be applied to the nation’s treatment of those to whom it 
owes the tenderest care of all, the widows and orphans of the 
heroic slain. We assume with confidence that, with few excep¬ 
tions, the widows of soldiers genuinely desire to do their utmost 
for the welfare of their orphans, and intend to put the money the 
county allows them for the purpose to the best possible use. 
The payment of a sum of money on a ring-paper through a post- 
office would certainly secure to her the maximum freedom in 
disposing of it, but it does not at the same time automatically 
endow her with all wisdom, complete self-control, or a special 
capacity to resist the wiles of the vicious persons on the look-out 
for her and determined to lead her astray. This phenomenon is 
too familiar in connection with separation allowances, and all 
sorts of other cash payments, to leave any doubt of its reality. Un¬ 
til it is quite plain that she neither needs nor welcomes a friendly 
neighbour responsible to the Pensions authority for the well¬ 
being of the children, the arrangement of care visiting should be 
the first objective of that authority. It is a natural and logical 
application to special circumstances of work which has been grow¬ 
ing in extent and favour in connection with infants, school-children, 
phthisical and other hospital patients, adolescents in connection 
with the choice of employment, mentally defectives, and others. 
It has been carried out on a vast scale in connection with the 
needs of the wives and other dependents of soldiers and sailors 
in the war, and can be shown to demonstration to have saved 
many and many of them from going to pieces through drink. 

If the system I am advocating to-day seems to them likely to 
play any part in combating the evils of inebriety, I venture to 
hope that the members of this society will use their influence 
to secure its application to the administration of war pensions. 
It is not yet known what line the statutory committee and its 
subordinate organizations are going to take, but the remarkable 
action of Parliament in taking away from the Soldiers and 
Sailors’ Families Association the care work in this connection, 
which they were doing so admirably, is of ill omen. It will be 
remembered that this unexpected clause appeared about mid¬ 
summer, 1915 . The Soldiers and Sailors* Families Association 
was at the zenith of its effectiveness. From that moment its 
members felt that their country had dismissed them, and that, 
even if their work was left to them for a few weeks longer, it 
must inevitably be taken from them sooner or later. The blow 
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was fatal, and the nation has been deprived of a great volume of 
priceless unpaid individual care work. Having achieved that 
egregious result, the Government has not yet —April, 1916 , ten 
months later —succeeded in replacing them , and what work is being 
done at all is being done by the faithful but discouraged and 
disillusioned remnant of a splendid army of workers. No one 
will ever compute the number of homes visited by the drink 
curse in consequence of this blunder. 

The reasons for this action are well known, and can be studied in 
full in the minutes of the Select Committee which drafted what is 
now the War Pensions Act. Certain political groups, including 
the Labour party, regard it as an article of their political creed 
that social work by volunteers—especially visiting—is a form of 
feudalism. In practice they do not hold this view. The 
greatest organization of voluntary visiting ever known is that of 
the Friendly Societies, which could hardly be called feudal 
bodies; while the Labour party in their Bill for the Prevention 
of Destitution, and the women’s socialist societies in their scheme 
for infant and maternity welfare, both advocate drastic and 
wholesale measures of home visiting. I submit, therefore, that 
the objection is doctrinaire, and proceeds from a disastrous and 
mistaken conception of democratic life. Care of our neigh¬ 
bours without legal authority or official backing, and if possible 
without pay, seems to me far more democratic and far more free 
of the objectionable features of feudalism than the multiplication 
of public agencies with numerous salaried officers. These last, 
however competent in their work and admirable personally, 
are by the nature of their appointment necessarily in a position 
of superiority to those whose lives they are set to control. This 
is a side-issue in the present paper, but I hope it is a relevant 
retort to the opponents of the means of combating the drink 
evil which I am advocating. 

From the primitive conceptions of the House of Commons we 
have passed to the more modern schemes of Government depart¬ 
ments, municipal bodies, and societies for promoting “ social 
reform.” In these, “ home visiting ” is at least always mentioned, 
but it is something more in the nature of inspection that is 
contemplated. A short conversation on the door-step with an 
officer with a long list of cases, and, in his or her estimation, 
very moderate remuneration for the trouble, plays no part in 
what we mean by social work. A good deal of the visiting done 
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by voluntary workers is no better. The social agencies are all 
short of visitors. The secretary has got to get her reports in in 
time for committee: she is glad to get a good-natured friend to 
rush round and deliver the message or gather the particulars 
required. It need hardly be said that I am not putting any such 
process forward as constructive temperance work. The differ¬ 
ence between visiting that aims at helping people personally and 
spiritually, that really does consist in a pooling of the resources 
of personality—the phrase with which I began—and these hasty 
calls, may perhaps be illustrated by an example I heard a week 
ago. A family had been visited for some years and a very fine 
measure of mutual confidence reached. A member of the family 
fell ill, and the friendly visitor thought it advisable to ask a nurse 
to call and advise. The nurse in question was very popular. 
Nevertheless, the family were so offended or frightened by the 
appearance of this stranger that they immediately left the district , 
and were not seen or heard of again by their faithful friend for 
many months. It is my belief that home visiting should all be 
of the patient, devoted kind that takes no account of the lapse 
of time nor ever figures the work out in any sense as taskwork. 

My ideal would be that all social agencies, voluntary or official, 
should hand all the visiting required for their work to one of 
these faithful visitors, supplementing, where an expert such as a 
nurse was wanted, by sending the expert to be introduced by 
the friend. The friend should live round the corner and work 
for a long spell in one district. Visitors of this type are to be 
found here and there, mostly in the service of the churches. 
There are not at present nearly enough of them, nor are there 
likely to be while agencies, voluntary and official, which require 
visiting, but are content with the rushing type of visitor, go on 
multiplying and covering more and more the whole field of work. 
The patient, devoted personal work which alone can produce 
any real result is a sensitive plant of uncommon occurrence. It 
is of vital national importance to cherish it, and to watch and 
thwart any action likely to imperil it. 

The recent great increase in paid social workers has created 
in the minds of ladies willing to do social work a notion that 
their work is valueless unless they are paid for it. This is one 
of the tendencies of the day, and threatens the very existence of 
the former devoted social worker. I believe this to be the 
greatest disaster possible. 
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The political groups referred to demand that all assistance 
should be given as a legal right on conditions laid down by 
statute, and distributed by the paid officers of popularly elected 
bodies. In theory the plan is attractive. Experience extended 
over the whole recorded history of the human race has shown 
it to be in conflict with so much that is fundamental in human 
nature that none but theorists can retain any love for it. 

I take at random an example from recent work. The Public 
Trustee was paying an allowance to a widow and orphans. The 
widow drank and neglected the children in a manner which 
became a scandal in the street. The Public Trustee found that 
local people were not eager to be his agents in disbursing the 
money for him. He found himself likewise, however, in the 
unhappy position of being legally bound to go on destroying 
the lives of the family for whom he was “ trustee.” These are 
the fruits, at least on occasion, of legal right under specified 
conditions. 

Public health administration affords many parallels. An 
ailment is detected and has to be removed. Certain material 
appliances and provision are necessary. If anything is said 
about enlisting the moral and spiritual resources of the ailing 
person on the side of prevention or cure, the scientific experts 
concerned wax furious. Only last week “ Lens” declared in the 
New Statesman that the methods of organized charity are irrelevant 
to the campaign against venereal disease: what is involved is 
not character, but health. He asks us to believe that our people 
can rid themselves of this scourge by regarding themselves as 
mere animals! He doubtless takes the same view of alcoholism. 

What I wish to say to you about alcohol and social work 
is this : There is a tradition of devotion to the Christ-like task of 
being a brother’s keeper. It is understood and shared by quite 
a few people. As is not unusual in this world, it has been 
marked Qut as an object of hatred by large and powerful groups 
who entirely misconceive the nature of it. I believe the war 
will bring into the ranks of those who love this work many 
people to whom has come a wholly new conception of self- 
sacrifice. I believe that this country wants this tradition, and 
these visitors ; and that they can do more than anybody else 
to improve the condition of it, and to foster the only truly 
democratic view of the assistance of our neighbours. I believe 
that the alcoholism of to-day is the worst and biggest of the 
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symptoms] of its materialism, of its crude and false idea that 
indifference to how our neighbours make or mar their lives is 
democracy. I believe that there is a method of social healing 
which?,'can deal even with alcoholism. It is at work in our 
midst, but on a small scale, struggling, downtrodden, despised 
and rejected of men. I believe the new spirit the war has 
created gives it its only possible chance, and I ask the members 
of this society to help to give it that chance. 
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ALCOHOL IN ITS RELATION TO 
VENEREAL DISEASE. 

BY MRS. MARY SGHARLIEB, M.D., M.S., 

A Member of the Royal Commission on Venereal Disease; ex-President 
of the Society for the Study of Inebriety; Consulting Physician, Royal 
Free Hospital, London; late Lecturer on Midwifery, London School 
of Medicine for Women; Author of "The Seven Ages of Woman , ,T 
“What it Means to Marry,” etc. 

ON March 1 , 1916 , the Royal Commission on Venereal Diseases 
published its Final Report.* This Report embodies the result 
of a large amount of evidence gathered from many witnesses, 
and is certainly one of the most important documents dealing 
with Public Health that has ever been published. The portion 
of it that most immediately concerns the Society for the Study 
of Inebriety is the short paragraph. No. 99 , which deals with the 
relation between alcohol and venereal diseases. It commences 
with the statement that “ abundant evidence was given as to the 
intimate relation between alcohol and venereal diseases,” and 
it goes on to enumerate the reasons on which this opinion was 
based. It appeared from the evidence of Professor F. W. Mott, 
Dr. D. White, and Sir Victor Horsley, that alcohol renders 
a man peculiarly liable to yield to temptations which he might 
otherwise resist. The truth of this assertion is well known to 
all doctors from the sad experiences of their patients. Very 
frequently an unfortunate girl who comes to hospital infected 
with syphilis or gonorrhoea confesses that her misfortunes are 
due to the unaccustomed glass of wine that was offered to her 
by a so-called 44 friend” on a Bank Holiday or festive occasion. 
To the adolescent, unaccustomed to alcohol in any form, even 
one glass of intoxicating drink of such quality as is usually bought 

* The Final Report of the Royal Commission on Venereal Diseases can 
be purchased through any bookseller, or from Messrs. Wyman and Sons, 
Ltd., 29 , Bream’s Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. The two volumes 
of Evidence are published separately. 
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under the circumstances, may, in addition to sexual and other 
excitement, suffice to cause such a clouding of the judgment and 
such a weakening of self-control as to lead to acquiescence in 
deeds that would have been spurned by her when she was 
mistress of herself. 

Not only does the influence of alcohol render the* individual 
more liable to contract venereal disease by the throwing down 
of protective moral barriers, but it also makes the treatment 
both of syphilis and of gonorrhoea much more difficult, and most 
doctors insist that their patients shall be total abstainers, at any 
rate until the disease is cured. In the case of gonorrhoea the 
outward manifestations of the disease not infrequently become 
quiescent under suitable treatment; but they reappear with 
renewed intensity under the influence of certain stimuli, and of 
these those arising from the action of alcohol are among the most 
potent; indeed. Sir Thomas Barlow, in his evidence before the 
Commission, deposed that when he was physician at the Fever 
Hospital, and young men were brought in suffering from measles 
and scarlet fever, they constantly begged that no alcohol might 
be given to them, knowing only too well from past experience 
that it aggravated the symptoms of gonorrhoea. And further, 
he said, “From the very outset right on to the bitter end, the 
maleficent effect of alcohol on all venereal disease is remarkable." 
He was also of opinion “that the increasing sobriety among the 
population of all classes is another factor that may help in the 
diminution of these diseases." 

Among the greatest blessings that science has conferred on 
the human race is the discovery that certain arseno-benzol com¬ 
pounds, such as salvarsan, gallyl, and karsivan, especially when 
used alternately with courses of mercurial inunction, are able 
both to cure syphilis and also very rapidly to render the sufferer 
non-infectious. The use of these potent drugs has in a very small 
percentage of cases caused alarming symptoms, but seldom or 
never in the case of a person who is organically sound. Sir 
Thomas Barlow in his evidence mentioned that, “in fact. Pro¬ 
fessor Ehrlich told me that some of the bad cases of damage 
done by salvarsan have been in alcoholic subjects, and Professor 
Ehrlich explicitly besought those who are carrying out the treat¬ 
ment on no consideration to use it on an alcoholic person." He 
added : “ The way in which alcoholism shows up syphilitic lesions 
is one of the common-places of pathology. Everybody knows 
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it makes syphilis more damaging and more refractory in every 
way from first to last. Again, it is very striking how, if you stop 
a man’s alcohol when you are treating him for syphilis, and stop 
it absolutely, you often have so much more satisfactory results. 
There cannot be two opinions about that.” 

Dr. F. W. Mott, who has had very extensive experience of 
the influence of syphilis in causing general paralysis of the insane 
and certain other forms of insanity, said in his evidence “that 
a person who has syphilis of the nervous system has an invalid 
brain, and if he drinks he will certainly suffer seriously from it.” 
He also showed that alcoholism plays a very important part in 
connection with aggravating the disease. He explained this 
statement by saying that, inasmuch as alcohol lowers the vitality 
of the tissues, it allows the micro-organism of syphilis a better 
chance of growth. 

The evidence of Dr. Douglas White was very clear and 
emphatic with regard to the effect of alcohol in encouraging the 
infection of men and women with venereal disease. He said that 
“the doctors, who have made inquiries in thousands of cases, 
both abroad, in America, and here also, have informed us that 
about 80 per cent, of the men who acquire these diseases have 
told them that they have done so under the influence of some 
kind of alcohol.” In reply to a question by the Chairman, he 
stated that in the case of the army the decrease of alcoholism 
has been of assistance in diminishing the prevalence of venereal 
diseases. 

Sir Victor Horsley was equally emphatic in his evidence, and 
stated that “ undoubtedly alcohol aggravates the disease by 
diminishing the resistance of the individual, as it does with all 
infective diseases. This has been especially drawn attention to 
in relation to the later manifestations of syphilis of the nervous 
system, such as general paralysis of the insane; and as prostitu¬ 
tion is directly associated with the drink trade, and the drink 
trade is responsible for a great deal of prostitution, it follows 
that the people who are disseminating the disease have their 
own personal resistance to it greatly diminished.” 

From all this evidence we are justified in believing that 
alcoholism has a direct and injurious influence both in further¬ 
ing the infection of the people with venereal diseases and also 
in rendering their treatment more difficult and their cure less 
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probable. The evidence given before the Commission and the 
conclusions of the Commissioners lead us irresistibly to the belief 
that the avoidance of infection, the best hope of individual cure, 
and the prospect of stamping out this national danger, depend 
very largely on the intelligent care with which we seek the 
amelioration of the physical condition of the population and 
the promotion of self-control and temperance in all ways, but 
especially with reference to alcohol. 
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ALCOHOL AND WAR FROM THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL STANDPOINT. 

BY GEORGE THOMAS WHITE PATRICK, PH.D., 

Professor of Philosophy in the State University of Iowa; 

Author of 11 The Psychology of Relaxation/’ 

I GLADLY comply with the request of the Editor of this journal 
that I should provide its readers with a condensed statement of 
the theory of alcohol which I have elaborated in my book on 
“ The Psychology of Relaxation,”* for it is my firm conviction 
that little headway will be made towards any effective solution 
of the social problem of alcohol until we determine definitely the 
cause of the desire for alcohol. It is to psychology that we must 
turn for our answer. 

In its strength and universality, the desire for alcohol is com¬ 
parable with any of the other great human desires, such as that 
of food, sex, etc. The ground for these is evident. The ground 
for the desire for alcohol is not evident. It becomes more and 
more clear from laboratory studies and from statistics that 
alcohol is a poison, that it shortens life, that it lessens resistance 
to disease, that it is a cause of social disorder, that it decreases 
mental and motor efficiency. How are we to reconcile such a 
history as this with a world-wide and age-long desire for the 
drug so powerful as to baffle all efforts at its suppression ? 

The answer becomes somewhat clear in the light of certain 
physiological and psychological principles. It seems to me 
strange that social workers, temperance reformers, and phy¬ 
sicians, have laboured so long on the problem of alcohol without 
really coming to close quarters with the cause of the desire. 
Alcohol must satisfy some profound need of the human mind 

* A review of Professor Patrick’s very suggestive and original work 
appeared in the last number of this journal.—EDITOR B.J.I. 
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or body, else it would not be so universally demanded. It has 
usually been thought sufficient to say that alcohol is a stimulant 
or bracer. It was thoughtlessly assumed that the human being 
greatly desires something to stimulate him or to brace him, although 
a very little observation ought to have shown us that what the 
average man wants is not a stimulant nor a bracer, but something 
to put him to sleep, to rest him, to quiet him, to harmonize and 
tranquillize him. Narcotics and soporifics are in far greater 
demand than stimulants and bracers. 

Since, however, alcohol does not appear to act just like a 
narcotic, it is necessary to examine the real manner of its action 
somewhat carefully. In this task we shall gain light from the 
study of the psychology of play. At all times in the develop¬ 
ment of man, but particularly in our modern life, there is a severe 
strain upon those portions of the brain which are the newest in 
phylogenetic development. Those brain tracts which are 
associated with the activity of voluntary and sustained attention, 
with the power of concentration, of thought, analysis, and 
abstraction, are the ones which suffer most from fatigue in our 
modern strenuous life, because these are the mental powers 
upon which progress depends, and which have enabled man to 
rise above the lower animals, and civilized man above the savage. 
In any advancing civilization there will thus be a certain strain 
upon those parts of the brain which are associated with these 
peculiar forms of mental activity. In a rapidly developing and 
strenuous time like the present, these higher brain centres will 
be peculiarly subject to fatigue. 

la sleep the higher brain centres enjoy complete rest, for our 
dreams are only the passive flow of memory images. But the 
average man sleeps for only eight or nine hours in the day. It is 
evident, therefore, that during the fifteen or sixteen hours of our 
daily waking life, a large part of our activity must be such as 
to bear less heavily upon these unstable and delicate parts of 
the brain, and must involve the older and more basal brain 
tracts. This is precisely what happens in all those forms of 
activity which are known as play, sport, recreation, and relaxa¬ 
tion, and Nature provides that these shall occupy a considerable 
portion of our daily life. These restful activities include not 
merely our common sports and games, but all sorts of recreation 
and relaxation, such as desultory reading, the theatre, opera, 
moving pictures, social and club life, and the like. 
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It is doubtful whether any man can really work— i.e., use his 
higher brain centres in sustained and voluntary attention, con¬ 
centration, analysis, and abstract thought—more than a few 
minutes at a time or a very few hours in a day. In proportion 
as our modern life, or any advancing civilization, makes more 
and more demands upon the higher brain, and involves brain 
patterns that are comparatively new— i.e., phylogenetically new 
—just so much more does the demand for relaxation increase, or 
some substitute for it. 

But, now, long ago it was discovered that there are certain 
drugs which accomplish artificially what sport and recreation 
accomplish naturally. Of these, alcohol is the most available 
and the most effective. It is easily prepared, and does its work 
promptly. Alcohol acts as a narcotic and depressant upon all 
nervous elements. Its action among the delicate cells of the 
brain is that of a rough, intruding agency, and its paralyzing 
effect is most felt in those brain centres which are phylogeneti¬ 
cally newer and least stable. Alcohol thus brings rest to the 
overworked parts of the brain, and leaves relatively unimpaired 
the older and more stable tracts. It inhibits the inhibitory centres 
and slightly paralyzes the powers of control and co-ordination, 
and thus in a way sets free all the older impulses and instincts. 
The feeling of comfort, of euphoria, which follows the ingestion 
of alcohol, is thus really a kind of rest, a kind of release from 
the restraint demanded by the incessant urge of progress of our 
modern strenuous life. 

Under the influence of alcohol, the individual slips back 
several ages and revels for a time in the older and easier racial 
types of thought, feeling, and action; just as in sport he returns 
to the habits of primitive man in his hunting, fishing, boating, 
and just as the plays of children recapitulate the habits of early 
man. 

This, then, is the reason men desire alcohol, not because it 
stimulates them and increases their efficiency. Quite the reverse. 
It lulls to sleep the overworked parts of the brain. It is a form 
of release and relaxation. Consequently, as the strenuous life 
increases, the demand for alcohol, tobacco, and other narcotics, 
increases. In America, with the growth of urban life, statistics 
show a steady and fateful increase in the per capita consumption 
of alcohol during the past fifty years, notwithstanding almost 
superhuman endeavours to suppress it, and in the very face of 
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an increase of “ dry ” territory, so rapid and wonderful that the 
superficial observer would suppose the traffic in alcohol was 
practically at an end. 

If, then, alcohol brings a kind of release from the burdens of 
our working life, if it is a form of relaxation, shall we say that 
it is a friend or an enemy of mankind? Unfortunately it is an 
artificial and unnatural method of release, and the actual racial 
damage which it has caused is inestimable. I refer not to the 
excessive use of alcohol, but to its use in normal doses. Its 
toxic effect and its possible damage to the race by its action 
upon the germ cells are largely unknown factors. But the 
constant doping of the higher brain centres, in order to afford 
the individual a temporary release from the urge of the forces of 
progress, can scarcely fail of calamitous results to the race, even 
when confined largely to one sex, as it is in many countries. 

The increasing demand for alcohol and tobacco is not the 
only indication of the lack of psycho-physical harmony which 
results from the excessive demands upon the higher brain. The 
increasing tendency to many forms of nervous diseases, the 
dancing craze, and other amusement crazes which have been 
sweeping over city and country in America, are probably also 
forms of reaction against the too rapid development of the higher 
brain. 

Furthermore, it is very doubtful whether the present war had 
its causes so fully in international rivalries as has been supposed. 
These rivalries may be the occasions rather than the causes of 
war. Before the war there was plenty of strife, although it was 
social strife. There was unrest, rumours of civil war, social 
irritability, strikes and turmoil under social conditions more 
favourable for general happiness than the world has ever seen 
before. Devise a means for lessening international strife, and 
social strife and social irritability will probably increase until 
they end in some kind of cataclysmic reaction like that of the 
present moment, in which mankind revels in a debauch of 
primitive instincts, and emerges finally in a certain sorry fashion 
purged and purified. But this awful form of purification may 
perhaps in reality be no more necessary than is the use of alcohol. 
The cure of both may only be found in a kind of education of all 
the people, which shall result in a better psycho-physical balance 
in the individual. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Drink Problem of To-day in its Medico-Sociological 
ASPECTS. Edited by T. N. Kelynack, M.D. Pp. xii + 318. London : 
Methuen and Co. f Ltd., 36, Essex Street, W.C. 1916. Price 
7s« 6d. net. 

“ The Drink Problem” was published nine years ago. The volume just 
issued is much more than a reissue or revision of the volume of 1907. In 
an hour when war has compelled attention to the Drink Problem, Dr. 
T. N. Kelynack and his collaborators have rendered a valuable public 
service in this fresh review of the national drink difficulty. It is peculiarly 
interesting to note the considerable body of new evidence and argument 
which the present volume presents. Dr. Harry Campbell traces in the 
first chapter, in an arresting way, “ The Evolution of the Alcoholic.” 
Professor Sims Woodhead discusses “The Pathology of Alcoholism.” 
He says, “The manifold relations of tuberculosis to alcoholism are only 
now coming to be understood,” adding as an instance the relation of 
alcoholic indulgence to phthisis amongst employees in the liquor trade. 
“Alcoholic indulgence has a marked action in lowering resistance to 
infection by the tubercle bacillus, whilst, on the other hand, the intemperate, 
frequenting public-houses, expose themselves in a marked degree to the risk 
of massive infection from the tubercle bacilli thrown out with the expecto¬ 
ration of tuberculous alcoholics who are not only more infected but are also 
more careless.” Professor Thomas Claye Shaw follows with a chapter on 
“The Psychology of Alcoholism,” an informing discussion of what most 
students of the question are coming to regard as the gravest element of the 
problem. The chapter on “ The Medico-Legal Relations of Alcoholism,” 
by Sir William J. Collins, is a new contribution, including a valuable 
summary of the limitations and defects of the present law relating to 
inebriates. The subject of “ Alcohol and Life Assurance” is examined in 
the light of latest experience by Major W. McAdam Eccles and Mr. William 
Bingham. The statistics from assurance societies are, as nearly as possible, 
brought up to date. Students of the 1907 volume will welcome the repub¬ 
lication of the important chapter on “Alcoholism in Relation to Women 
and Children,” by Dr. Mary Scharlieb. Dr. Scharlieb’s essay sounds a true 
note of human concern. One wishes that it were possible to reprint it 
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separately and seeure for it an audience among the leaders of the con¬ 
temporary Women’s Movement. Temperance reformers will need their 
help in the stern struggle for permanent temperance legislation at the close 
of the war. Of equal import is the discussion of 44 Alcohol and Crime,” by 
Dr. W. C. Sullivan. His judgment as to the place of alcoholism in the 
causation of crime is this : 4 4 Considering the several categories of serious 
delinquency, we have found that alcoholic intoxication is answerable for 
about 60 per cent, of indictable crimes of violence, and for a rather higher 
proportion of minor offences of the same class ; that it is probably the cause 
of nearly half the crimes of lust; and that, on the other hand, it inches no 
appreciable contribution to crimes of acquisitiveness.” A new and interest¬ 
ing contribution follows by the Rev. J. C. Pringle, Secretary of the Charity 
Organization Society. Mr. Pringle illustrates from first-hand knowledge 
the relations of 44 Alcoholism and Poverty.” The chapter is based on 
a series of reports from C.O.S. workers in London. The reports published 
form the first authoritative statement of the effects of drink in war-time in 
city areas. The picture of 44 War-drinking in London,” as Mr. Pringle 
presents it, is a pitiful one. Readers should remember, as a footnote 
points out, that the Central Control Board’s Order was not in operation 
at the time when these investigations took place. That does not, however’ 
detract from their value as a record of social facts. They indicate the 
disastrous influence of drinking habits on family life. On p. 174 there 
is a scarcely deserved gibe at the leaders of the Labour movement; after 
all, most of the outstanding British Labour leaders have played a manful 
part in exposing the folly and mischief of alcoholic indulgence. Dr. Robert 
Armstrong-Jones, Sir Thomas Oliver, and Sir Alfred Pearce Gould, in 
three succeeding chapters, explore the influence of alcohol on National 
Efficiency in War-time. In another chapter of great topical importance 
Sir Thomas Whittaker discusses 44 Alcoholism and Legislation.” A large 
and increasing body of citizens will accept his contention that the swiftest 
and surest way to place the State in unfettered command of the liquor 
traffic is for the State to purchase the brewing and distilling industries and 
properties. What the State acquires it could diminish, control, or extinguish. 
The emphasis of this chapter on the need of counter-attractions to the liquor 
bar is in accord with the judgment of most social reformers. Students of 
the history of the temperance movement will find unusual pleasure in Mr. 
John Turner Rae’s description of the evolution of the educational enter¬ 
prises of temperance propaganda. Mr. Rae writes with intimate knowledge 
of the personalities and documents of which the chapter is an illuminating 
record. The Editor closes the volume with an essay on “The Arrest of 
Alcoholism,” in which effective use is made of the mass of material furnished 
by the experiences of the European War. The final sentence of Dr. Thomas 
Claye Shaw’s chapter is a fair statement of the conclusion to which the 
essayists point their readers. 44 Our men in the fleet and in the expeditionary 
forces are to a great extent abstainers from all forms of alcohol; our allies 
are extremely moderate in their alcoholic consumption, and some of our 
enemies (the Turks) do not use alcohol at all. ...” 44 Let the people 
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who remain behind/ 9 he continues, “protected by the sober courage and 
endurance of our men afloat and afield, at least follow their example in this 
plea for moderation. There is no courage in alcoholism; it is a sign of 
weakness to rely upon a support which fails in proportion as the clutch 
on it is increased. If men must have a habit, let them cultivate that of 
abstinence; they will soon find as much pleasure in refusing alcohol as in 
taking it, and the self-satisfaction of a victory over their worst selves will 
be intensified by the improvement and bodily acquisitions of their new life. 
In conclusion, I would say the least you can do with regard to the abstinence 
question is to be unprejudiced and give it a fair trial." 

(Rev.) Henry Garter. 


The Self-Discovery of Russia. By J. Y. Simpson, Pp. x + 227, 
with illustrations. London : Constable and Co., Ltd. 1916. Price 
6s. net. 

Professor Simpson has written a book of exceptional merit and deepest 
interest. It is dedicated “ To Russia, merciful in victory, patient and calm 
in tribulation, and with the vision to act and to endure." The work 
provides a series of vivid word-pictures by one who has observed with 
discrimination, sympathy, and understanding. The wonderful evolution 
of our great ally to meet the calls of war is graphically portrayed, and 
stirring descriptions are given of actions on the Galician front. Suggestive 
and informing accounts are given of the social and religious life of Russia, 
its economic resources and problems, and a real insight is afforded of the 
mind of the Russia of to-day. A lengthy section is devoted to a study of 
44 The Prohibition of Vodka." This might well be expanded into a distinct 
book. Great pains have been taken to present an accurate record of this 
modern miracle. The effects of the autocratic action of the Tsar are fully 
explained, and the opinions of responsible authorities are given. Numerous 
investigations have been made which afford reliable data regarding the 
beneficial consequences which have accrued from the arrest of vodka- 
drinking, and the conclusions of the chief of these are given. It is well 
that Britishers should realize that the Alcohol Peril still hangs over Russia. 
A brief quotation will make this clear: 4 4 In any attempt to forecast the 
future, a great number of considerations has to be taken into account. The 
permanent prohibition of vodka is generally assumed to be bound up with 
the promises of the Emperor to that effect. So far as any indications go, 
this would be in accordance with the desire of the great majority of the 
nation to-day. When we pass to the consideration of the continued pro¬ 
hibition of wine and beer, the difference of opinion is much more marked, 
as, indeed, is expressed in the varying decisions of the different municipalities 
with regard to their sale at present. 4 What I have seen of the advantages 
of prohibition/ said the Professor of Economics already referred to, 4 has 
brought me to believe in the absolute restriction of beer as well as vodka. 
To fight the intoxication produced by beer is ten times as difficult as the 
fight against intoxication by vodka. Beer intoxication is one of the worst 
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forms of intoxication in the world. If we can arrange that for twenty or 
twenty-five years the population will not have the opportunity to drink, 
then the question is solved. If we can do that—and I am not unhopeful— 
Russia will be saved. But if the liquor interests prove too strong, then 
the outlook is dark for Russia.’ As yet, however, no very clear idea has been 
formed on the subject of the prohibition of beer after the war. There is 
a tendency in some directions to work in the direction of increasing the use 
of light beers after the war. Even if this is approved, the price will 
probably be raised, as also the tax. On the other hand, there is a fear that 
to permit the continuance of even really light beer is to countenance 
a situation which will be difficult to control. There are only some two 
hundred million rubles of capital sunk in Russian breweries, so that the 
trade can be easily bought out. The question of the continuance of beer 
is then still very open. The question of the continued prohibition of wine 
is more complicated because of importation. Further, there are wine¬ 
raising districts in Russia— e.g. 9 Bessarabia, the Crimea, and Caucasus. 
The wine-growers in the Crimea are wealthy; on the other hand, those 
who carry on the industry in the other districts are mainly small proprietors, 
so that to prohibit the culture of wine would involve them in ruin. It is 
probable, therefore, that the wine industry will continue as formerly, though 
possibly under some restrictions.” Professor Simpson has earned the lasting 
thanks of both Russians and Britishers by the preparation of this revealing 
book. The publishers have issued it in a worthy form, and the illustrations 
add much to its attractiveness and value. 


The Mortality from Cancer throughout the World. By 
Frederick L. Hoffman, LL.D., F.S.S., F.A.S.A., Statistician, the 
Prudential Insurance Company of America; Chairman, Committee 
on Statistics, American Society for the Control of Cancer, etc. 
Pp. xv + 826. Newark, New Jersey, U.S.A.: The Prudential Press. 
1915. 

This monumental study of the statistical aspects of cancer is issued from 
the Home Office of the Prudential Insurance Company of America. It 
deals with a subject of much practical importance to insurance offices. Dr. 
Hoffman shows, in regard to the experience of his own society, that 
at ages forty-five and over, in 1914, 9*6 per cent, of the deaths of males and 
18*6 per cent, of the deaths of females were the result of malignant disease. 
It is interesting to note that there was founded in 1913 the American 
Society for the Control of Cancer. The mortality from cancer in the 
Continental United States now exceeds 80,000 per annum, and apparently 
the rate of mortality from this disease is increasing approximately 2*5 per 
cent, per annum. The work, we understand, through the public-spirited 
and humanitarian outlook of the American Prudential, is available for 
gratuitous distribution in the United States to all medical libraries, members 
of the medical profession, and others working for cancer control. The 
book conclusively proves that the actual frequency of malignant disease 
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throughout the civilized world is much more of a menace to the welfare of 
mankind than has generally been assumed to be the case, and that, in con¬ 
trast to a marked decline in the general death-rate, cancer remains as one 
of the few diseases actually and persistently on the increase in practically 
all of the countries and large cities for which trustworthy data are obtain* 
able. Dr. Hoffman’s work deals with the relationship of alcohol and 
cancer, and the opinion is expressed that “the available statistical data 
would seem to indicate that both alcohol and smoking are directly con* 
tributory factors to a variable degree, and particularly so as regards certain 
organs or parts of the body affected.” The greater part of the volume 
consists of a series of charts and statistical tables. 


TOBACCO Leaves : Being a Book of Facts for Smokers. By W. A. 
Brennan, of the Department of Medicinal Sciences, The John Crerar 
Library. Pp. 222. Published for Index Office, Inc., 110, North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, by the Collegiate Press : George Banta 
Publishing Company, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1915. 

“This little book is intended for the man who uses tobacco.” So says the 
first sentence of the introduction of this instructive and interesting mono* 
graph. The author has collected essential facts, statistics, and information 
of all kinds, relating to tobacco and smoking, and has collated, condensed, 
and presented his material with skill and judgment. It is certainly a book 
which medical practitioners, social workers, and, of course, all smokers, 
should read throughout. As to helpful use or deleterious abuse of tobacco 
the reader is left to form his own opinions from the data set forth. All 
aspects of the subject are explained succinctly, but in clear and attractive 
form. Numerous bibliographical references are provided. 


The Feebly Inhibited: Nomadism, or the Wandering Im¬ 
pulse, with Special Reference to Heredity; and Inherit¬ 
ance OF TEMPERAMENT. By Charles B. Davenport, Director of 
Department of Experimental Evolution at Cold Spring Harbor. Pp. 
158. Washington, D.C. : The Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1915. 

The two studies of which this volume consists are the second and third of 
a series on the problem of the Feebly Inhibited. They are the outcome of 
an analysis of data collected by “Eugenics field-workers” acting in con¬ 
nection with various State institutions and particularly wayward girls. 
The term “feebly inhibited ” was selected “to stand as co-ordinate with 
4 feeble-minded ’ and as the result of a conviction that the phenomena with 
which it deals should properly be considered apart from those of feeble¬ 
mindedness.” As Dr. Davenport points out, 44 there is no question of the well- 
developed intelligence of some of these feebly inhibited individuals.” These 
studies are of much interest to students of psycho-pathology and eugenists 
and have a very definite bearing on not a few cases of inebriety. We hope 
that Dr. Davenport may be able to investigate inebriate cases along the 
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lines adopted in his researches regarding the feebly inhibited. The biblio¬ 
graphical references, case histories, pedigree charts, and conclusions pre¬ 
sented in these elaborate studies will be of permanent value to serious 
investigators of the problem of heredity. The Carnegie Institution is 
accomplishing a valuable service by making it possible for Dr. Davenport 
to publish his informing and suggestive monographs. 


NERVOUS Disorders OF Men : The Modern Psychological Conception 
of their Causes, Effects, and Rational Treatment. By Bernard Hol¬ 
lander, M.D. Pp. viii + 252. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
and Co., Ltd., Broadway House, 68-74, Carter Lane, E.C. 1916. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

This is a companion volume to “ Nervous Disorders of Women,” reviewed 
in our last issue. It treats of numerous nervous derangements met with 
in males, and in whom the mental factor forms the essential feature. 
This is the class of case which often falls into the hands of quacks, lapses 
into dangerous habits of self-medication, becomes converted to so-called 
Christian Science, or seeks the supposed aid of “ mental healers” and other 
eccentrics. The book will be helpful not only to thoughtful men, but to 
many medical practitioners. It is written in non-technical language, but its 
advice is sound and generally helpful. A chapter is devoted to “ The Effects 
of Alcohol.” Dr. Hollander holds that a man takes to drink not so much 
from outward as from inward causes—that is to say, from an innate or 
acquired defective mental constitution: “It is not everybody who can 
become a drunkard ; there must be a nervous predisposition, frequently 
hereditary. At the present day, when drunkenness is looked upon as dis¬ 
graceful by the more educated classes, excessive drinking has vastly 
diminished. Total-abstinence societies have been established for some¬ 
thing like a hundred years, with the result that moderate people have become 
more moderate, and many moderate persons have become teetotallers. It is 
also probable that some mentally unstable persons have been saved by 
abstinence from becoming drunkards. But the actual number of habitual 
drunkards has not materially decreased in spite of all this temperance 
energy. It is fair, therefore, to conclude that while unbalanced tempera¬ 
ments and instincts of self-indulgence are inherited, the actual way in 
which these instincts will manifest themselves depends upon the surround¬ 
ing conditions which may happen to prevail. Some people seem to think 
that craving for drink is created by the sight or presence of a public-house. 
Yet they have only to ask themselves how it is that they pass the public- 
house not only with indifference, but with loathing, and it will be borne in 
upon them that their contention is somewhat faulty. The truth is that 
nobody becomes a drunkard from choice or accident. Before a man takes 
to drink as a vice he has a taste for it, a predisposition which grows out of 
some physical defect, constitutional in the first instance, but liable to be 
aggravated by poor food, unwholesome surroundings, bodily wear and tear, 
and loss of moral tone.” Dr. Hollander recommends that “ no one should 
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drink or smoke before he is twenty-five years of age/ 9 and insists that “ to 
no class of person is intemperance more dangerous than to those inheriting 
an unstable nervous system. , . , Such persons must be total abstainers.’ 9 
An excellent description is given of the psycho-physiological action of 
alcohol. There is also a faithful picture of the dipsomaniac. An interest¬ 
ing account is given of the author’s methods of suggestion for dealing with 
this class of case. The whole book merits careful consideration. 


Stammering, and Successful Control in Speech and Action. 
By Edwin L. Ash, M.D. Pp. v + 116. London : Mills and Boon, 
Ltd., 49, Rupert Street, W. 1916. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

This book is for those who “ through weakened control in speech or 
action suffer the tortures of stammering and the discomforts of various 
tricks of voice and manner. 9 ’ It is intended to serve as a self-help handbook 
for daily use. The work opens with an exposition of Habits Bad and 
Good, and an exhortation for self-control. Then follow studies of the 
nature and causation of stammering and other defects of speech and man¬ 
ner, and an explanation of the true r61e of the normal voice and disciplined 
speech. The foundations of successful control are defined, and detailed 
rules and exercises are described. The book should be of real service to 
many persons who are the subjects of stammering. 


Reducing the Cost of Living. By Scott Nearing, Ph.D., of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, the University of 
Pennsylvania. Pp. 343. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs and Co., 
1628, Chestnut Street. 1914. Price $1.25. 

Dr. Nearing is the author of a number of important works dealing with 
financial problems and questions relating to social betterment. His latest 
work, although intended particularly for citizens of the United States, is 
one which should be studied on both sides of the Atlantic. There is much 
in it which will be of interest and value to British patriots. The English- 
speaking peoples are faced with problems involving relationships between 
private and social property, and are being compelled to study all questions 
relating to the cost of living. “ America is a land of justice ; yet blatant 
wrongs challenge the attention of the most superficial observer. America 
is a land of equality ; yet the present generation enters upon a life arena of 
inequalities such as the world has seldom seen. America is a land of 
plenty, but rising prices spread hardship and misery.” So wrote Dr. 
Nearing in his preface before the outbreak of the great European conflagra¬ 
tion, and war has increased the truth of his indictment. The book seeks to 
provide a summary of the important facts bearing on the cost of living and 
an explanation of the interrelation of these facts, and it also presents a 
series of suggestions regarding the lines along which solutions are likely to 
be discovered. In a series of twenty-six chapters the case is lucidly 
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elaborated. The chapters are grouped under the four general headings : 
A Statement of the Issue, The Changing Form of “ Living, ” The 
Changing Prices of Commodities, and Remedial Measures—A Programme. 
The work also contains a number of valuable appendices, and there is a 
good index. Dr. Nearing’s work is timely, and affords just the directing 
and suggestive presentation of which both the American and the British 
peoples stand in need. 


THE MAKING OF A Home. By Eben E. Rexford, author of “Four 
Seasons in a Garden,” etc. Pp. 313, with eight illustrations from 
photographs of actual homes and gardens. Philadelphia : George W. 
Jacobs and Co. 1916. Price $1.25 net. 

This record in story form of the making by a city-bred husband and wife 
of a home in the country, although addressed primarily to Americans, will be 
of interest and value to all students of urban problems and practical workers 
for the betterment of city toilers and their families. The book deals with 
actual experiences, provides particulars as to the building of the house, the 
laying out of the grounds, the preparation of the soil, the planting of flowers, 
vegetables and ferns, the culture of fruits, the rearing of poultry, and the like. 
It is just the work for those desirous of house-building and home-making 
under hygienic and economic conditions. Those intending to develop a 
country centre for inebriate patients, mentally exceptional subjects, or 
persons requiring country life and occupation for their physical and moral 
well-being, will find this book full of helpful advice, wise suggestions, and 
serviceable hints. It is well got up and attractively illustrated. 


MARVELS OF OUR BODILY DWELLING. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Alien, 
M.D. With introduction by Sylvanus Stall, M.D. Fourth Edition. 
Pp. 328, with portrait frontispiece of the author. London: The 
Vir Publishing Company, 7, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
1915. Price 4s. lid. net. 

Dr. Mary Wood-Alien has written a number of excellent books intended 
to provide parents and teachers, and other workers among the young, with 
reliable, informing, and suggestive popular guides to the preservation of 
health. The present book, in the form of an attractive allegory and with 
wisely presented metaphors, seeks to instruct the juvenile mind regarding the 
essentials of hygienic righteousness. It is intended for home use or for service 
in schools as a supplementary reader. It is just the volume which parents 
would do well to read and discuss with their children. The chapter entitled 
“ The Foe of the Household ” is an interesting, lucid, and really informing 
account of the nature, action, and deranging influence of alcohol. Many quota¬ 
tions are given from various authorities. Teachers will find this chapter of 
much service. The volume concludes with a section “Aids to Teachers 
and Scholars,” which consists of a series of questions on each chapter. 

VOL. XIV. 4 
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THE WORK of Our Hands : A Study of Occupations for Invalids. 
By Herbert J. Hall, M.D., and Mertice M. C. Buck. Pp. xxvii + 211, 
with eight illustrations. New York: Moffat, Yard and Co. 1915. 
Price $1.50 net. 

This is no ordinary book. It is a pioneer work, and particularly suited 
to meet the needs of these sad days when able-bodied men are being blinded 
and otherwise crippled by the consequences of war. Dr. Hall and Miss 
Buck have for long devoted special attention to the development of forms 
of work suited to the requirements of patients broken down by nervous 
disaster or deprived of life’s activities by blindness, crippling, or infirmity 
from accident or disease. They rightly hold that the employment of work 
as a remedial agent has been grievously disregarded, and they show how 
the establishment of specialized workshops in connection with hospitals 
and other institutions for the crippled and deranged are desirable, not only 
pn economic and disciplinary grounds, but in the highest interests of the 
medical progress and psychological betterment of the cases. We could wish 
that this book might be studied by all undertaking the care of crippled 
soldiers or responsible for the education of crippled children. It is also 
a work which we would earnestly commend to those undertaking the 
restoration of inebriate cases and patients the subjects of drug addiction, 
or otherwise mentally and morally exceptional. All workers labouring for 
the uplift of handicapped cases should make a point of studying this practical 
and most suggestive and serviceable book. 


A MANUAL FOR Nurses. By Sydney Welham, Resident Medical Officer, 
Charing Cross Hospital, London. Second Edition. Pp. ix + 230, with 
charts. London s Mills and Boon, Ltd., 49, Rupert Street, W. 1916. 
Price Is. net. 

This excellent manual will serve as a reliable handbook for nurses in 
training. It will also be of service to those who are called to conduct 
classes for nurses, members of V.A.D. organizations, ambulance brigades, 
and the like. The information is set forth in convenient and concise 
arrangement, and with a suitable preciseness and dogmatism. There is 
also a good glossary. The book deserves to be popular, and only needs 
to be known to be appreciated and used. 

THE Nation’s Hope : A Practical Guide for Band of Hope Conductors 
and Workers. New edition, revised and edited by John R. Newman. 
Pp. x + 192. London : Church of England Temperance Society, 
50, Marsham Street, Westminster, S.W. 1916. 

Three previous editions have testified to the usefulness of this suggestive 
guide. Various contributors have? co-operated in its preparation. It 
affords helpful guidance in all matters relating to the organization and 
administration of Band of Hope work. It is an indispensable handbook 
for all C.E.T.S. workers, and everyone engaged in temperance work among, 
the young will find the book invaluable. 
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Economy in War-Time, or Health without Meat. By Hallie 
Eustace Miles. Pp. x + 133. London: Methuen and Go., 36, Essex 
Street, Strand, W.C. 1916. Price Is. net. 

This manual on “ Meatless Cookery” will appeal to many in these war 
days, when considerations regarding food values and the rational prepara¬ 
tion of dietaries are governed to a large extent by economic limitations. 
Mrs. Miles has compressed much helpful advice and many wise suggestions 
into her little book. Half the book is devoted to a presentation of a service¬ 
able collection of 160 recipes. 


THE WAY to PERSONALITY : A Study in Christian Values. By George 
B. Robson. Pp. 210. London: Headley Brothers, Kingsway House, 
Kingsway, W.C. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

This collection of essays is an attempt to answer the oft-asked question 
in this time of conflict: 44 Has the teaching of Jesus any real and final 
value for the complex relationships of life in the present day ?” The book 
consists of three parts: The Will to Personality, The Christian Type, and 
The Way to Personality, with appendices, 44 By Way of Application” and 
44 On Nietzsche.” The book is written from the Christian standpoint, and 
the author has evidently read widely and thought deeply, and has been 
influenced by the teaching of Walt Whitman and like-minded idealists. 
The book is in great measure an attempt to indicate the limitations and 
errors of Nietzsche’s philosophy and teaching. It is a powerful plea for 
the recognition of essentials for personal progress and the establishment of 
sure foundations for Christian communion and service. 


The New Science of Colour. By Beatrice Irwin. Pp. xi + 128, 
with coloured frontispiece. London: William Rider and Son, Ltd., 
8-11, Paternoster Row, E.C. 1916. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

This is a remarkable monograph. Miss Irwin holds that there is need 
for a closer study of colour values and colour effects, as colour is likely to 
become 44 a new and universal medium of expression,” and she appeals for 
assistance in the founding of a colour theatre and a colour college. There is 
much that is original and suggestive in this book, and although many will not 
agree with the author’s conclusions regarding the practical relationship of 
colour to the various activities of life, clearly the writer’s evolution has in¬ 
fluenced her outlook : 44 The panoramic circumstances of my life, allied to 
a deep love of nature, have been the stimuli and source of my research and 
conclusions. Born in India, the nomadic spirit of the Orient is strong in 
my veins. I have lived in England, America, Africa, China, and France 
successively, and I have visited Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy, and Bel¬ 
gium. So I can claim fairly an international area of observation.” Miss 
Irwin’s mission is clearly to express spiritual truths through poetical 
symbolism and the mysterious media of artistic forms and colour schemes. 
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OUR SELF AFTER Death. By Rev. Arthur Chambers, Vicar of Brocken- 
hurst, Hampshire. Pp. xii+170. London: Charles Taylor, Brooke 
House, 22 and 23, Warwick Lane, E.C. 1916. Price Is. net. 

This little book is dedicated “ to those countless thousands of mourning 
ones, in this and other lands, who, by this terrible European war, are facing 
the thoughts of death and the hereafter.” It seeks to provide an adequate 
affirmative answer to the insistent question, “ Can we, in the light of Christ 
and His Teaching, know more on this subject than is commonly expressed 
in Christian Belief?” The author has attempted a difficult problem with 
religious zeal, courage, and deep sympathy for heavily-burdened and sorely- 
smitten humanity, and doubtless his manual will bring hope and comfort to 
many stricken souls. _ 

44 WHAT OF OUR Dead IN THE Great War ?” By Richard W. Seaver, 
B.D., Scholar and Senior Moderator, Select Preacher and Donnellan 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Dublin. With a foreword by the Rev. 
Arthur Chambers. Second Edition. Pp. 72. London: Charles 
Taylor, 1916. Price Is. 

This little volume consists of addresses delivered in St. John’s, at Malone» 
and seeks to present from the Christian standpoint the belief that the 
hepoic dead who in the Great War have laid down their lives for truth and 
righteousness will not be disowned at God’s Judgment Day. The writer 
pleads for a doubt-effacing belief in universal salvation. 


44 A Guide to Books for Social Students and Workers,” by Alfred RahiHy, 
is No. 1 of the University and Labour Series, edited by T. Smiddy, M.A., 
and A. Rahilly, M.A., of University College, Cork (Dublin : The Educa¬ 
tional Company of Ireland, Ltd., 89, Talbot Street, 1916. Price 3d«), 
is a practical bibliography arranged under fifty separate headings, and 
should be in the possession of every social service worker. There is a 
representative list of books on the drink question. All concerned in the 
issue of this excellent and inexpensive reference handbook are to be 
congratulated. _ 

“The British Dominions Year Book, 1915,” edited by Edward Salmon, 
F.R.C.I., and James Worsfold, F.C.I.S. (London: The British Dominions 
General Insurance Company, Ltd., 1, Royal Exchange Avenue, E.C. 
Price Is. net), is a valuable record of war facts and a eollection of war 
maps. The articles deal with questions of to-day, and problems that must 
be solved after the war. It is a volume which will further the evolution of 
the Empire as a great commonwealth. The series of illustrations of naval 
and military badges, ribbons, etc., forms a particularly valuable feature. 
The book is a valuable addition to our national reference works. 


44 The Free Church Year Book for 1916” (London : National Council of 
Evangelical Free Churches, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. 
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Price Is. 6d. net) contains the official report of the twenty-first National 
Council of the Evangelical Free Church, with the transactions of the 
spring meeting in Bradford, The addresses and papers here presented deal 
with religious and social problems of to-day and preparations for the 
constructive work of to-morrow. The volume contains information 
regarding the organization and administration of the various Free Churches. 
There is also a serviceable 44 Who's Who” and a Directory of Religious 
and Philanthropic Societies. 


44 Puddings without Eggs: The Economists 9 Cookery Book,” by L. C. 
Jevons (London : Jarrold and Sons, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C, 1916. 
Price 3d. net), is a collection of recipes for the inexpensive preparation of 
nutritious and attractive hot and cold puddings, cakes, and various pastries. 
It will prove of much service to practical housewives in these testing war 
days. The proceeds from the sale of the booklet are to be given to the 
Serbian Relief Fund. _ 

“Two Hundred Practical Points on Motoring” (issued by The Motor 
Training Institute, Ltd., Heddon Street, Regent Street, London, W. 1916. 
Price Is. net) is now in its fourth edition. It is a practical manual of 
Test Questions and Answers on Motoring Matters, with illustrations and 
diagrams, and has been revised for the Motor Training Institute by the 
senior lecturers and instructors of the staff. At a time when all sorts and 
conditions of men and women are undertaking duties in connection with 
motors, such a simple, serviceable, and informing catechism as this only 
needs to be known to be appreciated. 


“Boyle's Fashionable Court and Country Guide and Town Visiting 
Directory ” (London : 48, South Audley Street, W. Editorial offices: 
10, Gough Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 1916. Price 5s. net) is now in its 
248th edition, and is corrected up to May of the present year. It provides 
a well-arranged alphabetically ordered directory of London's streets, etc., 
with the names of residents. There is also an excellent alphabetical list of 
the 14 Nobility and Gentry/' Much other information is available, including 
lists of His Majesty’s Chief Officers of State, Members of the Royal House¬ 
hold, Ambassadors and Consuls, Members of the Privy Council and Houses 
of Parliament. Useful lists are also given of constituencies, Government 
offices, banks and bankers, insurance companies, the principal clubs and 
their secretaries, and societies and institutions. 


44 The Anti-Saloon League Year-Book, 1915,” compiled and edited by 
Ernest Hurst Cherrington, editor of The American Issue , published by 
The Anti-Saloon League of America (Westerville, Ohio, U.S.A. The 
American Issue Press. Price, paper, 25 c.; cloth, 50 c.), has been 
adopted by the National Executive Committee of the Anti-Saloon League 
of America, and is the official Anti-Saloon League Year-Book. It rightly 
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claims to be an Encyclopedia of Facts and Figures dealing with the Liquor 
Traffic and Temperance Reform. It provides a serviceable chronology of 
the Anti-Liquor Movement in the United States of America from 1893 to 
the present time, together with data, diagrams, and maps, relating to anti¬ 
alcohol propaganda and achievements in the United States. There is also 
a directory to the leading temperance organizations of America. 


“ Christ in You ” (London : John M. Watkins, 21, Cecil Court, Charing 
Cross Road. 1916. Price Is. net) is a little pocket book of religious 
“lessons” grouped under the three headings, “Christ in You,” “Mind 
and Soul s their Relation to the Body,” and “ Divine Humanity.” These 
utterances of spiritual experiences and Christian aspirations will prove 
sources of suggestion and strengthening for many weary souls in these 
present sad days of conflict and bereavement. 


“Euthenics: The Science of Controllable Environment,” by Ellen H. 
Richards (Boston, U.S.A.: Whitcomb and Barrows. Price $1 net), is now 
in its second edition. It is a plea for better living conditions as a first step 
towards higher human efficiency. The author holds that “through demo¬ 
cratic idealism consciously working through common interests, will be 
brought about the creation of right conditions, the control of environment.” 
The work is a highly suggestive contribution to constructive reform. 


“The Disease of Charity,” by Bolton Hall (Chicago: The Public 
Publishing Company, Ellsworth Buildings), is a booklet containing a 
powerful challenge as to the efficacy of much philanthropic and charitable 
work. It is worth the consideration of social service workers. 


“The Doctor’s Reference List” (London: George Pulman and Sons, 
Ltd., Thayer Street, Manchester Square, W. 1916. Price 6d.) is now in 
its tenth edition. It contains particulars regarding the Inebriates and 
Lunacy Acts, and Lists of Asylums, Hospitals for the Insane, Institutions 
for the Feeble-Minded and Epileptic, Homes for Incurables, Inebriate 
Retreats, Sanatoria for Consumptives, Seaside and Convalescent Homes, 
Nursing Institutions, etc. This little handbook will be of real service for 
ready reference. 
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PREPARATIONS : NEW AND OLD. 


STIMULANTS, NUTRIENTS, AND BEVERAGES. 

WHY do men and women drink? If this query could be completely 
answered the Drink Question would not remain the insoluble problem 
that it is. During recent years much progress has been made towards 
a clearer understanding of the psycho-physiological demands which go far 
to precipitate many into habits of alcoholic indulgence. In the arrest of 
alcoholism experience has shown that the practice of substitution is generally 
more successful than the policy of suppression. In these days of testing it 
has become increasingly clear that if the public-house is to be closed a better 
community centre must replace it; if indulgence in dangerous alcoholic 
and other narcotic and so-called stimulant preparations is to be discouraged, 
wholesome restorative beverages and nutrient drinks must be available in 
attractive forms, and at prices which are not above those of popular intoxi¬ 
cants. The fundamental needs of the average human individual have only 
too frequently been overlooked by the enthusiastic and progressive idealist. 
War has wakened many slumberers, and has rendered practical and effective 
not a few dreamers. The Drink Problem is now being faced and studied 
in the light of a fuller realization of realities. During these summer months 
especially it is most desirable that attempts should be made to establish 
open-air public-houses where sailors and soldiers, munition and other 
workers, and those engaged in any form of service for the nation, may 
obtain rest and refreshment and enjoy the advantages of community life 
with their fellows under hygienic conditions and without the deranging 
and deteriorating influences which are so commonly associated with the 
existing form of public-house. In the following paragraphs reference is 
made to a number of preparations to which our attention has been directed, 
and which promise to be of real practical assistance in the furtherance of 
national sobriety. 


Messrs. W. A. Ross and Sons, Ltd., the well-known Belfast manufac¬ 
turers of aerated and mineral waters (London offices : 6, Colonial Avenue, 
Minories, E.), have gained a great reputation for the excellence of their 
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4 ‘Royal Belfast” and “Pale Dry” ginger ales. These beverages are not 
only delightful restoratives which are highly palatable and very refreshing, 
but as stimulating aromatic aids to digestion they make for an increase in 
general well-being. The “dry” form of ginger ale is a drink which 
all classes can appreciate, and it is especially advantageous for those 
engaged in sedentary occupations and called to undertake duties in which 
mental stress and emotional strain have to be borne. This firm also supplies 
excellent forms of soda-water and other drinks, and a really reliable form 
of “Tonic Water.” 


Perrier, Ltd. (London offices: 45 and 47, Wigmore Street, W.), are 
supplying “The Champagne of Table Waters” to the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment and the leading clubs, and it is being largely used in private houses. 
“ Perrier” has to a very great extent replaced such German table waters 
as were formerly in constant use in this country. The springs are situated 
at Vergfeze, Gard, France, and have been known and valued since the time 
of the Romans. The introduction of these waters as a table drink is due 
mainly to the advocacy of Dr. Louis Perrier of Nimes, a town some nine 
miles distant from the Source Perrier. The water is remarkably pure, 
sparkling, and belongs to the group of natural waters usually classified as 
“indifferent ” or simple “acidulous.” It contains no active medicinal con¬ 
stituents, and has stood the most exacting bacteriological and chemical 
tests. A full analysis of Perrier will be found in the Lancet for May 15, 
1915. 


We have received from M. J. Hulet, of 62, Rue Caumartin, Paris, 
particulars of a new beverage which is designated “ Artesienne de Paris.” 
It is said to be a palatable drink made from honey, ash-leaves, essence 
of apples, and other wholesome ingredients. It seems to be available in 
a concentrated form, and is prepared for use by the addition of fresh or dry 
yeast and sugar. The amount of alcohol present is said to be insignificant. 
We have not as yet had an opportunity of investigating this new French 
beverage. The announcement which has been sent us states that a bottle 
of the concentrated extract (price 5s.) will make about 120 quarts of drink, 
which is at the rate of Id. a quart. 


Aerators, Ltd., of the Prana Sparklet Works, Upper Edmonton, Lon¬ 
don, N., are the manufacturers of a novel but very effective contrivance 
for the ready aeration of all forms of beverages. The appliance consists of 
a Sparklet Syphon and Sparklet Bulbs. The latter contain a pure form of 
carbonic acid gas for the aerating of the liquid which is placed in the syphon. 
Pure water may be aerated, or, by the use of “ Sparkloids” and sparklet 
syrups, medicinal waters or attractive beverages can be prepared at a 
moment’s notice. As a convenient, economic, hygienic means for the 
rapid preparation of fresh aerated waters of every kind there is nothing to 
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touch the 41 Prana" Sparklets* They should be known and used on ships, 
submarines, and aeroplanes; in camps, barracks, and clubs ; in refreshment 
huts and public-houses of every kind ; and not only combatants but special 
constables, motorists, scouts, and other workers will find a Sparklet a 
valuable aid to health and happiness during these summer days* The 
appliance only needs to be known and used to be fully appreciated* 


Messrs. Flugel and Go*, the well-known firm of carbonating engineers, 
of 25, Leconfield Road, Green Lanes, Canonbury, and 21, Lime Street, 
London, B.G., have introduced an Automatic Aerated Water Machine 
which is capable of turning out four hundred bottles and upwards per day. 
Full particulars, with illustrations, may be obtained on application. 


We shall be glad to receive information regarding the various forms of 
non-alcoholic beverages which have been found of special use by private 
individuals or by social service and other workers in clubs, canteens, 
Y.M.G.A. huts, and other centres for restoration and recreation of mind 
and body. It is of the utmost importance that wholesome, palatable, and 
inexpensive drinks should be available for all classes of the community. 
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MEMORANDA. 

THE Society for the Study of Inebriety has just entered on another Session. 
Sir William Collins, K.C.V.O., M.D., having accepted the invitation of the 
Council, has been elected the President, and the warm thanks of the 
Society have been tendered to the retiring President, Mary Scharlieb, for 
her valuable services during the past three years. The attention of all 
Members and Associates is specially directed to the Report of the Council 
which appears in the present issue of the Journal. It is particularly hoped 
that the reference to the need for increased financial support will be con¬ 
sidered. The Council are also desirous that new Members and Associates 
should be added to the roll of the Society. Arrangements have been made 
for all the meetings of the Session. Lord D’Abernon has consented to 
address the Society at its summer meeting on July 11, 1916, on “Some 
Aspects of the Drink Problem ”; on October 10,1916, Dr. J. W. Ballantyne, 
Lecturer on Midwifery and Diseases of Women in the Edinburgh School 
of Medicine for Women, and author of a classic work on “Ante-Natal 
Pathology and Hygiene,” will deal with “ Alcohol and Ante-Natal Child 
Welfare ”; on January 9,1917, Sir John Kirk, J.P., Director of the Shaftes¬ 
bury Society and Ragged School Union, will direct attention to the question 
of “ Alcoholism and Child Welfare in War Time”; and on April 10, 1917, 
Dr. R. Murray Leslie, Chairman of the Women’s Imperial Health Associa¬ 
tion, will discuss “The Instruction of the Public in the Importance of the 
Prevention and Arrest of Alcoholism.” The British Journal of Inebriety 
with this issue enters upon its fourteenth volume. Every possible effort 
will be made to maintain the efficiency and size of the Journal, but the 
difficulties under which editor and publishers have to labour will be evident 
to all. The enormous increase in the price of paper and the heavy expenses 
incurred in production make it necessary for us to rely on the sympathy 
and support of our Members and Associates. It is hoped that where 
possible readers will pass on their journals to others likely to be interested, 
or will present each current number to the public library in their district. 


“The Drink Problem of To-Day,” a review of which appears in this 
issue, consists of a collection of medico-sociological studies contributed 
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fay a number of Members and Associates of the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety. An extract from the preface will indicate the aim and scope 
of the volume: “War has forced the Drink Problem into the forefront of 
national questions. ... At the present time it is of paramount importance 
that all aspects of the Drink Problem should be studied by social workers, 
and particularly by those who seek by religious, educational, and legislative 
means to deal with an insidious and deadly foe to the development, conser¬ 
vation, and effective expenditure of our national forces. • • • An attempt 
has been made in this volume to deal with the Drink Problem of to-day in 
a strictly scientific spirit, and to present all medico-sociological aspects of 
the subject in a comprehensive series of authoritative studies. . . • The 
presentation of various aspects of the problem by well-known experts will 
be of particular service at the present crisis in our national history. Each 
contributor has been allowed a free hand. . • • Although the work is 
divided into separate sections it will be seen that there is a unity of 
purpose, and even in those cases where there is apparent overlapping it 
will usually be found that the subject is being dealt with from a different 
standpoint. Mere controversial topics, matters suitable only for academic 
discussion, and all purely polemical points have been as far as possible 
excluded or kept within strict limits. Questions of much speculative 
interest have, however, been raised, and the individual writers have not 
hesitated to express their own opinions upon certain aspects of the problem 
concerning which wide differences of view exist; but throughout a truly 
scientific spirit and purpose has been aimed at and it is hoped has been 
attained.” An enumeration of the names of the contributors will indicate 
the authoritative character of the work: Robert Armstrong-Jones, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., William Bingham, J.P., Harry Campbell, M.D., F.R.C.P., Sir 
William J. Collins, K.C.V.O., M.S., F.R.C.S., D.L., J.P., Major W. 
McAdam Eccles, M.S., F.R.C.S., Lieut.-Colonel Sir Alfred Pearce Gould, 
K.C.V.O., M.S., F.R.C.S., Sir Thomas Oliver, M.A., M.D., LL.D., 
D.Sc., F.R.C.P., Rev. J. C. Pringle, John Turner Rae, Mrs. Mary 
Scharlieb, M.D., M.S., Professor Thomas Claye Shaw, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
William C. Sullivan, M.D., Lieut.-Colonel Professor G. Sims Woodhead, 
M.A., M.D., LL.D., and the Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas P. Whittaker, M.P. 


The Second Report of the Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic) 
appointed under the Defence of the Realm (Amendment) (No. 3) Act, 
1915 (London: Wyman and Sons, Ltd., 29, Bream’s Buildings, Fetter 
Lane, E.C. Price 3£d.), is an official record of the deepest interest to all 
students of the alcohol problem. It defines the powers and duties of the 
Board, indicates the areas of its action, formulates its powers, gives the 
text of the orders applied to scheduled areas, and indicates the localities 
where restriction has been enforced. A suggestive chapter is devoted to a 
consideration of the question of the provision of food. There is also much 
valuable information respecting the acquisition of licensed premises in 
special cases. Finally, the effects of the Board’s orders are indicated in 
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statistical form and by diagrams. All readers of this notice should procure 
a copy of this report and study it in its entirety. 


The Ministry of Munitions through its Health of Munition Workers 
Committee, of which Sir George Newman, M.D., is chairman, have 
issued Memorandum No. 3 on “ Industrial Canteens,” and Memorandum 
No. 6, an appendix to the preceding, dealing with “ Canteen Construction 
and Equipment ” (London : Wyman and Sons, Ltd. Price 4d.). Plans are 
provided and details are given as to catering equipment. 


“ The Work of the Central Control Board,” by the Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas 
P. Whittaker, M.P., has been reprinted in pamphlet form from the 
Contemporary Review (London : The Contemporary Review Company, Ltd., 
10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C.). 


Through the courtesy of Mr. James G. Legge, Director of Education in 
the City of Liverpool, we have been favoured with a copy of a volume 
issued by the Liverpool Education Committee, 14, St. Thomas Street, 
Liverpool. The work is entitled “ Handbook of Employment in Liverpool,” 
and is edited by F. J. Marquis, M.A., Warden of the Liverpool University 
Settlement; Alderman F. J. Leslie, Chairman of the Juvenile Employment 
Committee, providing the preface. The work was commenced before the 
war but fortunately its publication has not been deferred, although much 
revision will doubtless be necessary to bring the next edition up to date. 
The volume will serve as a model for like investigations in other centres. 
The book will be placed in the hands of every headmaster and headmistress 
in Liverpool, and will be available for other officers and social workers. 
It should do much to lessen industrial wastage in Liverpool in the years to 
come. Mr. Marquis in his able preface furnishes a statesmanlike presenta- 
tion of the present position of the question of preparation for employments. 
The main portion of the work is devoted to an alphabetically arranged 
record of available trades and occupations in Liverpool with a schedule of 
wages. The work is unique, and Mr. Marquis and his coadjutors have 
accomplished not only a civic service but one which will have far-reaching 
national influence. 


“ May Byron’s Series of Cookery Books,” published by Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton (price 2s. 6d. net each volume), deserve to be known and 
used by all interested in the scientific and artistic preparation of appetizing 
foods. We would particularly direct attention to “ May Byron’s Veget¬ 
able Book.” It is just the book which economic housekeepers in war time 
will find of special service. It contains over 750 recipes for the preparation 
and cooking of vegetable foods. The directions and recipes are luoidly 
presented, and being numbered and alphabetically arranged are most con- 
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venient for ready reference. In some Retreats for Inebriates and other 
Institutions a Vegetarian Dietary is used with advantage, and those respon¬ 
sible for the meals either in a private house or a public institution will find 
their task considerably lightened by the use of such a book as this one, 
which we strongly recommend. 


The National Food Economy League (London: 3, Woodstock Street, 
Oxford Street, W.) have issued a “Handbook for Housewives” (price 2d., 
post free 3d.), and a pamphlet on “ Housekeeping on 25s. a week or under, 
or How to Feed a Family of Five for 16s. in War Time ” (price Id., post 
free ljd.) which will be found of practical service for social workers. 


The last report of the Homes for Inebriates Association contains the 
Thirty-Second Annual Report of the Dalrymple House at Rickmansworth 
(London: H. K. Lewis and Co., Ltd., 136, Gower Street, W.C., 1916). 
Dr. F. S. D. Hogg, the Medical Superintendent, provides a summary of 
the 1,210 discharges since the opening of the House in 1883. 


The Association for Moral and Social Hygiene (London: 19, Tothill 
Street, Westminster, S.W.) are publishing a representative official quarterly, 
The Shield : A Review of Moral and Social Hygiene (price 6d. net), under the 
editorship of Helen Wilson, M.D., and Alison Neilans. 


“The Child Welfare Annual” has just been published by Messrs. John 
Bale, Sons and Danielsson, Ltd., 83-91 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford Street, 
London, W. (price 7s. 6d. net, carriage free 8s.). It provides an authorita¬ 
tive guide to the chief agencies working in this country for child better¬ 
ment. It is believed that the volume will prove an indispensable reference 
work for all engaged in social service, and particularly to Medical Officers 
of Health, members of the School Medical Service, medical practitioners, 
teachers, and other educationists, ministers of religion, and all who in the 
course of their official duties or voluntary service are called upon to devise 
or in any way help in matters relating to the health and happiness of the 
children of the nation. 


“ Pro Patria: A Guide to Public and Personal Service in War Time,” 
will be issued immediately by Messrs. John Bale, Sons and Danielsson, Ltd. 
(price 3s. 6d., post free 4s.). It will be an authoritative directory to the 
chief societies and institutions rendering service for the nation and 
personal assistance to individuals in distress and difficulty. It will be a 
valuable reference volume for officers of public authorities, organizers, and 
administrators of all forms of relief work, secretaries of societies, and 
institutions, ministers, magistrates, doctors, teachers, social service 
workers, and all others who are connected with philanthropic and religious 
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agencies seeking in any way to render national and personal service in 
these days of trial and testing. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 25, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
U.S. A., have favoured us with copies of a number of their effective leaflets 
and tracts, which are admirably suited for distribution in the interests of 
national sobriety. _ 


The Report of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
for the year 1915, issued from the National Offices, 612, United Charities 
Buildings, 105, Bast 22nd Street, New York City, among much matter of 
special interest to religious and social workers, contains a Report of the 
Commission on Temperance. 


Mr. Richard Hayes McCartney has sent us a copy of his attractive little 
volume, “Gallipoli” (New York: Charles C. Cook, 150, Nassau Street) f 
which contains a number of stirring poems dealing with events and problems 
of the Great War. 


Mr. Brskine Macdonald, Malory House, Featherstone Buildings, London, 
W.C., has published two little volumes which will interest many of our 
readers. “ Songs of Protest,” by Frederic H. Mitchell, with an introduc¬ 
tion by R. O. Prowse, is a collection of powerful poems of the terrible 
underworld of morbid humanity. “ Letters from Another Battlefield ” is a 
charming collection of anonymous letters from a consumptive, revealing 
the ways and thoughts of a patient in a well-known sanatorium for tuber¬ 
culous subjects. _ 


The Temperance Legislation League, Parliament Mansions, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W., exists “To promote temperance reform by Legisla¬ 
tion and the effective administration of the Licensing Laws.” It continues 
the issue of its valuable “ Monthly Notes.” Recently it has published “ A 
Plea for State Management,” by Gerald Beesly, J.P., Chairman of the 
Birmingham Licensing Justices, under the title, “ The Drink Problem: 
Limitations and Defects of the Present Licensing System.” (Price Id.) 


The Friends’ Temperance Union, 15, Devonshire Street, London, E.C., 
of which Mr. J. W. Harvey Theobald is secretary, continue to issue their 
effective educational F.T.U. 41 Broadsides.” The latest, No. 70, presents a 
saying of Dr. Saleeby : 4 4 Alcohol the immediate enemy of self-control at 
all ages.” 
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WAR MEASURES AGAINST 
INEBRIETY.* 

BY SIR WILLIAM J. COLLINS, 

K.C.V.O., D.L., M.D., M.S., B.SC., F.R.C.S., 

President of the Society for the Study of Inebriety. 

THE Society is doubtless not less relieved than I am to have 
observed in the announcement of this meeting that the Presiden¬ 
tial Address—which I am told it is my duty to deliver—is to be a 
brief one. I so recently addressed the Society at such length in 
the Sixth Norman Kerr Memorial Lecture, on “ The Ethics and 
Law of Drug and Alcohol Addiction,” that you may well claim 
immunity from another attack; and we should ill requite the 
kindness and courtesy of Lord D’Abernon in coming to speak to 
us to-day, on a topic pre-eminently his own, by any prolonged 
prefatory oration. 

The war has brought about many paradoxical results, and the 
extraordinary legislation which it has justified or excused has 
effected many changes, welcomed by some as reforms and 
regretted by others as reactionary. Political problems which 
have waited long years for solution, and which have been the 
subjects of prolonged and fruitless agitation, have, under the 
magic of measures such as the Defence of the Realm Act, 
passed into accomplished fact with incredible expedition. Ques¬ 
tions which have constituted the battle-ground of political parties, 
and provided catchwords for factional rivalries, have similarly 

* Presidential Address delivered before the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety on Tuesday, July 11, 1916, in the rooms of the Medical Society 
of London, 11, Ghandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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been, I will not say solved, but dealt with to the delight or 
dismay of those who respectively approve or condemn the settle¬ 
ments thus vouchsafed. Mill used to say : “ All questions on 
which there are strong private interests on one side, and only the 
public good on the other, have long periods of incubation to go 
through.” I think he said it in regard to the reform of London 
Government, but it is not without its bearing upon “Some 
Aspects of the Drink Question,” on which the Chairman of the 
Central Control Board is going to speak to us. Whether the 
phenomenal abbreviation of the incubation period of many inno¬ 
vations which the war has brought forth has been too ruthless to 
private interests, or wholly conceived in the public interest, or 
detrimental to the resultant brood, remain to be considered. 
“ Nothing is ever settled unless it is settled right,” and some of 
the legislative progeny conceived in war-time may require not a 
little reconsideration when that silence of laws, proverbially 
obtaining in the strife of arms, gives place to the free expression 
of considered opinion. 

Meanwhile we have with kaleidoscopic quick-change witnessed 
the placing of conscription on the Statute-book; the passing of 
the means of production, distribution, and exchange, from private 
into State hands; Free Trade abandoned by Liberals ; Home 
Rule, of a sort, approved by Unionists; Habeas Corpus seriously 
imperilled ; the State acquiring racehorses and breweries; and 
last, but not least, many methods for restricting the sale of 
alcohol—long advocated by temperance reformers, though re¬ 
sisted as preposterous by eminently respectable opponents— 
tacitly adopted by the Gentrol Control Board for Liquor Traffic 
established by regulations under the Defence of the Realm 
(Amendment) (No. 3) Act, 1915. I recall a speech I heard, when 
I was in the House of Commons, by a former Home Secretary, 
now in the Gilded Chamber, in which, comparing London with¬ 
out Sunday closing and Glasgow with it, he said he had not 
observed in Glasgow fewer drunken persons in the streets on the 
Sabbath day than it had been his good-fortune (sic) to encounter 
in the streets of London! If the statistics vouchsafed by the 
Control Board are not wholly fallacious, there can be no doubt 
whatever that the restrictions on hours of opening and on sale of 
spirits, the prohibition of treating, and the sanctioned dilution of 
spirits, have not only reduced convictions for drunkenness, but 
have also increased output, improved timekeeping, and promoted 
sobriety. One is naturally led to put the question, “ If these 
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alleged beneficial results have flowed from the power of the 
Board to modify provisions of the Licensing Acts, on what grounds 
are such boons to be denied to other than those scheduled 
areas in which either war material is handled or His Majesty’s 
forces are assembled ?” And, again, why should such inestimable 
social benefits be justifiable only for the successful prosecution 
of a war, and not for the amelioration of mankind in piping times 
of peace ? Is not the conclusion obvious that our dealing with 
alcohol must be akin to that of our dealing with any other drug 
of addiction or poison, since it is not the less baneful because it 
both saps the will-power and also causes degeneration or destruc¬ 
tion of the tissues ? As I contended in my Norman Kerr Lec¬ 
ture here on October 12, 1915 (and previously in a letter to The 
Times on April 19, 1915), noxious agencies which by habitual 
use enfeeble the will and imperil self-control should be brought 
under national and international regulations similar to those 
which the International Opium Convention contemplates in the 
case of drugs of addiction. Such legislation, unlike some we 
have recently witnessed, would not require repeal when other 
war emergency measures are allowed to lapse, since it is directed, 
not to the restriction of the freedom of the individual, but to 
emancipation of his will-power; for, as Mill maintained, “ the 
principle of freedom cannot require that a man should be free 
not to be free. It is not freedom to be allowed to alienate his 
freedom.” 

In May of this year the Army Council, also acting under that 
marvel of legislation the Defence of the Realm Act and regula¬ 
tions made thereunder, issued an order making it an offence to 
sell or supply any member of His Majesty’s Forces, otherwise 
than on medical prescription, with any morphine, opium, 
cocaine, and some other specified drugs, or any preparations 
thereof. Thus another step was taken in the direction contem¬ 
plated by those of us who helped to draft the International 
Opium Convention. But here again one is impelled to ask, Why 
is such legislative order good only for times of war and for the 
exclusive benefit of members of His Majesty’s Forces? Have 
times of peace disclosed no drug abuses, or are morphino-maniacs 
and coca-fiends limited to the ranks of His Majesty’s Forces? 

Moreover, the international aspect of this question is sadly 
neglected. It is idle—it is worse, it is Pharisaical—to preach 
restrictions on drugs and drinks of addiction at home, either for 
the military or civilians, if we make and vend them wholesale to 
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foreign countries and our own Colonies. In 1911 the United 
Kingdom exported 17,200 ounces of morphia to Hong Kong. In 
1913 no less than £118,794 worth, or 252,110 ounces, and in 1914 
£143,975 worth, or 352,130 ounces, of morphia were exported 
from Great Britain to Japan (including Formosa, etc.). My 
friend Dr. Wu-lien-Teh tells me that, since we began to stop 
the import of Indian opium into China, and China has been 
attempting to suppress the cultivation of the poppy within her 
own borders, the country has been drenched with morphia 
largely imported or smuggled through Japan and Manchuria* 
much of which would appear to be manufactured in London and 
Edinburgh. In the year 1914 some fourteen tons of morphia 
manufactured in the United Kingdom were exported to foreign 
countries and British possessions, mostly to the Far East, When 
we remember that the Pharmacopoeial dose of morphia is gr. i-4, 
and that a large London hospital for all its patients uses about 
5 or 6 ounces a year, it is not difficult to assert that this morphia 
is largely destined for other than medical or legitimate purposes. 
In the summer of 1914, at The Hague, just before the war, I 
subscribed the protocol of the third Opium Conference on 
behalf of Great Britain. Forty-four out of forty-six Powers 
had then signed the Convention, and some dozen had ratified 
it. Since the war broke out the United States, China, and the 
Netherlands, have signified their readiness to put the Convention 
in force without waiting for others. The United States has 
passed the Harrison Law, and France is now legislating for her 
Protectorates and Colonies on the lines of The Hague Conven¬ 
tion. It is to be hoped that as at the Congress of Vienna, at the 
close of the Napoleonic wars, the abolition of slavery was its 
first-fruits, so this great social reform of national and inter¬ 
national control of drugs of addiction (including alcohol in that 
term) may be consummated at the close of the present war, since 
efforts in that direction have been already attempted both by our 
Allies and within our own borders. 

In questions like this the Society for the Study of Inebriety 
can continue its useful work and exert its valued influence in the 
broad spirit of its founder, and in pursuance of its declared 
objects investigate all causes of this social evil, and then, with 
the force of informed opinion, educate both the professional 
and the public mind. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE DRINK 
PROBLEM.* 

BY LORD D’ABERNON, 

Chairman of the Board of Control (Liquor Traffic). 

YOUR Society is to be congratulated on its choice of a field for 
scientific investigation. The subject of inebriety presents an 
unusual combination of characteristics in that, on the one hand, 
it is of great antiquity, while at the same time, though its prac¬ 
tical importance to the community has been fully recognized, at 
all events in theory, its exact and systematic study has been 
comparatively neglected. 

For many hundreds of years legislatures have been busy with 
the drink problem, their efforts to find a solution for it having 
been prompted in most energetic fashion by the zeal of reformers. 
Acts of Parliament have been passed dealing with various aspects 
of the problem—laws to regulate the sale of alcoholic beverages, 
laws to punish drunkenness, laws to reform the habitual drunkard; 
and quite a host of societies and organizations of all sorts have 
been formed for educating public opinion to a due—or, as some 
of their critics would suggest, to a somewhat excessive—apprecia¬ 
tion of the gravity of intemperance from the point of view of the 
national well-being. 

And yet it cannot be said that the practical outcome of all 
these efforts has been large. The belief of the layman is that 
intemperance has largely diminished within the last generation ; 
the story told by statistics does not confirm this optimistic con¬ 
clusion. Whatever test is applied—the consumption per head 

* An Address delivered before the Society for the Study of Inebriety on 
Tuesday, July 11, 1916, in the rooms of the Medical Society of London, 
11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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of alcoholic beverages, the frequency of drunkenness, the mor- 
tality from the more definite alcoholic diseases—whichever of 
these standards we appeal to, we find little evidence to suggest 
that up to 1914, when the war broke out, there had been any 
serious reduction of alcoholism in this country as compared to 
thirty or forty years ago, and this despite numerous social changes 
which might reasonably have been expected to bring about a 
decrease in intemperance—such changes, for instance, as have 
followed from the spread of education, the introduction of a 
higher standard of living, the provision of larger opportunities 
or amusement, and so forth. 

There have been, of course, considerable oscillations in the 
statistical movement, but these oscillations are, for the most 
part, clearly independent both of legislative measures and of the 
activities of temperance reformers, and, further, of recent years 
their general direction, after allowing for increase of population, 
has been rather towards an increase, than a decrease, of alco¬ 
holism. Thus, if we consider the figures since 1910, we find that 
the consumption of spirits per head in the United Kingdom has 
increased from 0*58 of a gallon in 1910 to 0*71 of a gallon in 1914 ;* 
the consumption of beer from 26*16 gallons to 27*51 gallons;* 
while the number of arrests for drunkenness in England and 
Wales has risen from 51 per 10,000 of population in 1910 to 57 in 
1914,+ and the death-rate from alcoholism and cirrhosis of the 
liver, which had fallen between 1900 and 1910, shows a tendency 
to increase, the figures being, for 1910, 156 per million males and 
109 per million females; and for 1914, the last year for which 
figures are available, 181 per million males and 125 per million 
females. 

I do not wish to exaggerate the significance of these figures, 
as all comparisons over long periods are subject to error due to 
possible changes in administrative practice and classification; 
but they would appear to establish the view which I have put 
before you, the view that efforts to deal with the drink problem 
have, up to the present, been comparatively ineffectual. To put 
their results at the highest, the most we can say in their favour 
is that but for those efforts the progress in intemperance and 
alcoholism would, probably, have been far greater. As it is, 
drinking and drunkenness appear to fluctuate more closely with 
good and bad trade—to increase with high wages and plentiful 


* See Chart I. 


f See Chart II. for actual figures. 



CHART I—INDICATING THE CONSUMPTION OF SPIRITS (ALL KINDS) AND BEER IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM IN GALLONS PER HEAD OF POPULATION. 
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employment, and to diminish mainly in obedience to a diminished 
wage-fund. The effect of legislative enactment and temperance 
effort is statistically less easily discernible. 

Now, to what are we to attribute this comparative failure? In 
my opinion it has two main causes. One is the attitude of mutual 
hostility between the Temperance Party and the Licensed Trade, 
who have been actively opposing one another’s efforts instead of 
recognizing that they have a large number of aims in common, 
and that these aims could be best advanced by united action. 
The other main cause of past failure, and a still more important 
cause, is the extreme paucity, we might almost say the absence, 
of exact and reliable data bearing upon the problem of intem¬ 
perance. 

It is to this latter point, which .so especially concerns the 
activities of your Society, that I propose to direct most of my 
remarks to-day. 

First of all let me make it quite clear that the lack of evidence 
of which I complain is lack of evidence in regard to the special 
question of inebriety. In certain of its many aspects the physio¬ 
logical action of alcohol has been the object of most careful and 
exhaustive investigation. The problem of its food value has 
been settled so far as the present state of scientific knowledge 
admits of the definite solution of that much disputed issue. 
Most valuable work has been done regarding the effect of alcohol 
and of various alcoholic beverages on the activity of the digestive 
ferments; and though conclusive results have hardly yet been 
reached, we have a considerable amount of experimental evidence 
bearing on the influence of alcohol on the output of muscular 
energy. 

But over against this wealth of data on such questions as I have 
just indicated, we have singularly little material concerning the 
inebriating action of alcohol. The following list contains some 
of the points regarding which investigation would be desirable, 
and on which the material available is so small as to be practically 
negligible: 

1. There is no generally accepted standard or reliable test of 
drunkenness. 

2. There are no reliable data as to the effect of alcohol at 
various strengths and various degrees of dilution. 



CHART II.—INDICATING NUMBER OF PERSONS TRIED FOR DRUNKENNESS IN 
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3. There are no reliable data as to the effect of mixing two 
forms of alcohol. 

4. There are no reliable data as to the effect of drinking with 
meals as compared with drinking on an empty stomach. 

5. There are no reliable data as to the effect of beer as con¬ 
trasted with spirits, the amount of alcohol being equal in each 
case. 

6. There are no reliable data as to the effect of concentrated 
drinking as compared with the same amount of alcohol absorbed 
through the day. 

7. There are no data as to the alleged abnormal thirst of 
alcoholics. 

Most of the points mentioned in this list, and it would be easy 
to add to their number, may have an important bearing on the 
inebriating action of alcohol. 

The evil effect of mixing liquors, for instance, or of drinking 
on an empty stomach, is very frequently cited by the police- 
court “ drunk” as an excuse for his insobriety; and the general 
truth of the proposition, that such circumstances are specially 
prone to cause inebriation, is usually taken for granted. Very 
probably this popular impression is correct, but we have to 
remember that it is merely a popular impression; it has never 
been established on a basis of evidence. 

Take, again, the extremely important question of the effect of 
dilution on the inebriating influence of alcohol. Does the in¬ 
ebriating action of a given dose of alcohol vary in any constant 
relation to the degree of strength of the solution in which it is 
taken, or merely in proportion to the amount of absolute alcohol 
imbibed ? Confident answers are made to this question, but they 
rest on opinion, on general impression, and not upon proof. 

As a striking instance of the very different standard of evidence 
required in regard to other aspects of alcoholic action, I may 
refer, for a moment, to the recent researches of Voltz and 
Baudrexel into the several conditions which influence the oxida¬ 
tion of alcohol in the body. These observers, in a series of 
admirably planned experiments on animals and on man, have 
shown that the proportion of alcohol that is eliminated unchanged 
from the system varies with each of these conditions to which 
I have just referred—with the degree of dilution, with presence 
or absence of food in the stomach, with the time during which 
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the alcohol is administered, and so forth ; and they have been 
able to give definite measurements of these variations. 

These and similar researches have, of course, furnished results 
which, apart from their immediate value, have in many respects 
some bearing on the question of inebriety. But it is not in that 
connection that I wish to refer to them here. I quote them 
simply as illustrations of the sort of inquiry which is recognized 
as necessary in relation to other aspects of alcoholic action, but 
which has hitherto been very largely lacking in relation to this 
question of its inebriating action. 

The reason why this contrast should exist is probably to be 
found in the fact noted at the head of my list of desiderata—the 
fact, namely, that we have no test of drunkenness, or, to put it 
more generally, no single definite index of the effect of alcohol 
on the human body. We have no single criterion of alcoholic 
action comparable, for instance, to the action of morphine and 
of atropine on the pupil. It may be, of course, that from the 
nature of the case this difficulty cannot be wholly overcome, but 
it is also at least conceivable that its persistence may be due to 
the fact that the question has not as yet been the object of such 
exact and resolute investigation as its importance demands. 

I may note in passing that some colour for this more optimistic 
view is to be found in the recent remarkable work of Bfir&ny of 
Vienna, who has shown that in the early stages of intoxication 
in man the paralyzing effect of alcohol on cerebellar function 
can be objectively demonstrated by testing the vestibular re¬ 
action. This is a line of inquiry which might well be commended 
to your attention. 

And it is not alone in the sphere of laboratory research that 
there is room for further work. Conclusions of the laboratory, 
on the points where such conclusions are available, need to be 
accurately tested and controlled under conditions that prevail in 
ordinary life. 

I have already referred to the numerous investigations con¬ 
cerning the influence of alcohol on muscular energy. As you 
are aware, these investigations, which have been made chiefly 
by means of the ergograph, have given somewhat conflicting 
results. The majority of observers have concluded that with 
moderate doses of alcohol there is an initial increase of energy 
followed within a short time by a secondary larger decrease of 
energy, so that the total effect on muscular work is unfavourable. 
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In a more recent research, however, in which special pre¬ 
cautions were taken to exclude the influence of suggestion. 
Rivers has found that alcohol in doses up to 20 c.c. has no 
definite effect of any sort on the ergographic record. 

In view of this conflict of opinion, it seemed a matter of 
interest to put the question to the test under ordinary factory 
conditions, and to ascertain what influence, if any, moderate 
doses would exercise on the output of workers engaged in 
industrial labour. 

A series of experiments have been carried out under the direc¬ 
tion of Dr. Sullivan, the distinguished author of “ Alcoholism,” 
in some munition factories to determine this point. The workers 
who volunteered to co-operate in the experiments were not 
aware of the nature of the drug, which was administered in a 
flavoured mixture disguising, as far as possible, the distinctive 
taste of the alcohol. A control mixture of similar flavour and 
appearance was also used in some of the tests in periods alter¬ 
nating with those during which the alcohol mixture was given, 
and accurate records were taken of the output of the several 
operatives when on each of the mixtures, as well as under 
normal conditions. Very moderate doses of alcohol were given, 
not exceeding 25 c.c. of absolute alcohol, or little more than the 
equivalent of a pint of beer at 4 per cent, strength, and this dose 
was administered ordinarily at the start of the working period. 
Tests on these lines were made with some twenty subjects, and 
in every case similar results were obtained, which may be 
summarized in these propositions, which are provisional and 
require confirmation, the field of experiment having been neces¬ 
sarily limited: 

1. In no instance did alcohol have an objectively appreciable 
effect on muscular energy; the output of work was neither in¬ 
creased nor diminished. 

2. In the case of those subjects who were engaged in hard 
muscular work, the alcohol dose gave rise within a few minutes 
to a sense of increased vigour and efficiency, leading the subjects 
to suppose that they were doing more and better work. A 
similar subjective impression, but in less marked degree, was 
experienced, also, by men doing less arduous work. 

3. The sense of stimulation and lessened fatigue induced by 
the alcohol lasted about three hours, after which time the 
subject felt the need of another dose. 
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Another subject on which investigation is required and where 
it might lead to important results is an analysis of the cause of 
drunkenness on the part of those who are arrested by the police. 
Information on the subject must necessarily be obtained to a 
large extent on statements made by the person charged. 
Although a more certain basis might be desired, I do not think 
that such evidence is necessarily unreliable. 

The following figures are given, not as by any means exhaust¬ 
ing the subject, but as indicating a direction which might be 
further pursued: 

In London at various periods in the early part of 1916 a total 
number of 903 cases were analyzed, of whom 566 were men and 
337 women. Dividing the cases according to cause of drunken¬ 
ness, it was found that 229 of the men, or 40 per cent., had 
become drunk on beer, ale, or stout; 201, or 35 per cent., on 
spirits, excluding rum ; 43, or 8 per cent., on rum ; 53, or 10 per 
cent., on spirits and beer mixed; and 23, or 4 per cent., on other 
drinks. The remaining 17 cases were unable to state the nature 
of their drink. 

It is clear that the proportion of responsibility between beer, 
spirits, and wine, will vary locally, being dependent, in the main, 
upon the customs of the place as to the drink preferred; it is 
also probable that in good times, when money is plentiful, spirits 
will be more largely consumed than in lean years; but so far as 
it goes the lesson of the analysis is that a certain amount of 
responsibility devolves upon each form of alcohol, and that 
spirits are less predominant as a cause of drunkenness than is 
usually alleged. 

Apart from analysis of the kind of liquor through which 
drunkenness is caused, interesting studies may be made regard¬ 
ing the nature of the occasion which led to intemperance. 

In Liverpool 136 convictions were analyzed, with the following 
results: 

Out of 95 cases of men, 49 alleged treating friends and con¬ 
viviality, including welcome to friends returning from abroad; 
14 illness or grief; 3 no food with drink; 6 long abstinence from 
drink; while 23 alleged no special cause. Out of 41 women, 21 
attributed their intemperance to treating friends and conviviality; 
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7 to illness or grief; 3 to long abstinence from drink; 10 alleged 
no cause. There were no cases among women where responsi¬ 
bility was imputed to drinking without food. 

On the question of the effect of concentrated drinking during 
specified and controlled hours as compared with the effect of 
drinking an equal amount of alcohol through the day no reliable 
data are yet available, and, indeed, the period during which 
restriction has been in force is too brief to enable solid con¬ 
clusions to be arrived at. It appears, however, reasonable to 
attribute to this concentration of drinking a certain proportion 
of the remarkable facts displayed in Chart III., to which I shall 
have to refer again. 

I have already alluded to Dr. Sullivan’s conclusion that the 
effect of alcohol in muscular energy tests appears to resemble 
that of an anaesthetic more than that of a stimulant. Similarly it 
is possible that alcohol consumed in a comparatively short period 
may resemble in its effect an anaesthetic administered quickly, 
with the result that the stage of excitement, quarrelsomeness, 
and resistance, is proportionately reduced. 

In connection with muscular efficiency, it is probable that no 
worse habit could exist than that of starting alcohol early in the 
morning and repeating the dose at frequent intervals during the 
day. It is this habit which has led to bar-loafing and the crowds 
of idle men outside public-houses; to prevent early morning 
drinking and soaking through the day would be an unmixed 
benefit. 

The effect on chronic alcoholics of impediments in the way of 
their obtaining drink in the early morning may also be found to 
be of considerable importance. Once the morning period is 
over, during which all chronic alcoholics crave for alcohol, the 
craving diminishes, and the greatest danger of the day is passed. 

There is another point which appears not to have enjoyed 
more than the passing attention of previous investigators, and 
which may have an importance greater than that usually 
attributed to it. There appears some ground for believing that 
inebriates generally and subjects likely to develop into inebriates 
are characterized by an abnormal desire for liquids, apart from 
the craving which they may or may not have for alcoholic stimu¬ 
lus and euphoria. It is usual to attribute the consumption of 
liquid by drinkers solely to their craving for alcohol, and to 
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exclude natural thirst from the motives which lead to alcoholic 
excess. It is possible that in many cases thirst plays, a large part 
in the action taken, and that alcohol is consumed mainly because 
alcoholic drinks are the most easily available, the most usual, and 
have become, at least in certain somewhat numerous circles, the 
most natural means of slaking thirst. 

There are two facts which point in the direction mentioned. 
Firstly, as will be seen from Chart IV., drunkenness increases 
regularly year by year during the summer months, the obvious 
suggestion being that liquid is desired to quench the thirst 
natural to hot weather, and that, incidentally, alcohol in exces¬ 
sive quantities is consumed and leads to inebriation, inebriation 
being, so to speak, incidental and accidental rather than the 
main purpose or an exaggeration of it. 

The second fact pointing in the same direction is the abnormal 
thirst of persons convicted of alcoholic offences as compared with 
those convicted of other crimes and offences. 

It is, I think, the experience of most authorities that during 
the first days of imprisonment the amount of liquid consumed by 
alcoholic prisoners is prodigious. This has been attributed to 
dilation of the stomach and other digestive troubles, and it does 
not appear certain to what extent the abnormal thirst passes off 
after the first few weeks’ detention and the restoration to more 
normal digestive conditions. It is, however, undoubtedly the 
case that some of the worst cases of confirmed drunkenness have 
been characterized by an abnormal capacity for, and an irresist¬ 
ible impulse towards, the consumption of extravagant quantities 
of liquid. 

Investigation on this subject is well worth trying. Were it to 
show that abnormality exists, it would suggest the importance of 
providing more ample and more agreeable opportunities for alle¬ 
viating thirst and of breaking the habit which now prevails among 
so many classes of considering alcohol the only or the most avail¬ 
able form of drink. 

I have now said enough to justify the statement which I made 
at the outset of these remarks, when I referred to the deficiency 
of our knowledge regarding the fundamental factors of the drink 
question. 

The results of that ignorance, and of the attitude of mind which 
made contented acceptance of such ignorance possible, are to be 



CHART IV.—SEASONAL FLUCTUATIONS OF DRUNKENNESS. CONVICTIONS IN 
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(Figures from “Licensing Statistics.”) 
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seen in the record of the ineffectual attempts to deal with this 
problem of alcoholism; and more importance may be attached 
to these causes than to any inherent and insuperable difficulty in 
the problem. 

In the region of curative treatment, it would seem certain that 
effort should be devoted to the drunkard in the early stages of 
his development or degeneracy instead of concentrating atten¬ 
tion upon the chronic and habitual who may generally be regarded 
as past cure or remedy. The comparative failure of the various 
Inebriates Acts enforces this conclusion. The Amending Bill 
of 1913, based in large measure upon the experience of Dr. 
Branthwaite, has unfortunately not yet become law. 

The failures of the past, however, should only be a warning, 
and not a discouragement. They do not mean that the difficul¬ 
ties of the problem are insuperable, but only that they have been 
approached either by wrong methods or with inadequate know¬ 
ledge. 

Recent experience convinces me that intemperance and exces¬ 
sive drinking are amenable to treatment. Better laws, better 
regulations, either restrictive or otherwise, can be relied on to 
produce vast improvement. The phrase, “ Men cannot be made 
sober by Act of Parliament,” is far from a correct statement of 
the truth. It is therefore incontestably desirable to devote time 
and patience and labour to elucidate the problem and to devise 
the best means by which improvement can be obtained. 

You may fairly ask how far my conviction is supported by 
facts. I shall bring forward certain figures which appear to 
prove to demonstration how much may be done by improved 
control. These figures refer to the movement of certain alcoholic 
phenomena which have been influenced in a remarkable degree 
by the Restrictive Orders of the Central Control Board. 

As you know, it has been one of the cardinal principles of the 
Board’s policy to discourage continuous drinking and drinking 
apart from meals, the basis of this policy being the assumption 
that drinking at frequent intervals throughout the day, especially 
during working hours, is the chief cause of the more serious 
evils of alcoholism. You will see from these figures and charts 
how far our policy has been justified. 
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I would first draw your attention to the figures relating to 
delirium tremens. This disease is regarded by some authorities 
as, for statistical purposes, one of the most reliable, though 
indirect, indices that we have of the movement of chronic 
alcoholism; and since a large and stable proportion of all cases 
come under treatment either in Poor Law infirmaries or prisons, 
the returns from these two classes of institutions enable us to 
judge with a considerable measure of assurance whether the 
Restrictive Orders have, or have not, attained their aim of 
reducing the prevalence of chronic intoxication. 

The answer which the figures give is perfectly definite. Take, 
for instance, the Poor Law infimaries of the East of London and 
Woolwich areas, where Restrictive Orders came into force in 
November, 1915. The number of cases of D.T. dealt with in 
the infirmaries of these areas in the five months from Decem¬ 
ber 1 of that year to April 30, 1916, amounted to 59 as compared 
with 109 in the corresponding period in the preceding twelve 
months, and with 87 in 1913—a reduction in the one case of 
nearly 50 per cent., and in the other of over 32 per cent., not¬ 
withstanding a large influx of population, specially males, into the 
district—and this decrease has been even more marked and 
more regular in females than in males, a prima facie proof that it 
is not related to the withdrawal from the civil population of men 
of military age. 

The returns from other districts give similar evidence, and so 
also do the statistics from prisons, but of course the numbers 
dealt with are much smaller. 

Turning now to Chart III., which shows the movement of 
drunkenness in the scheduled areas, you will note as its most 
striking characteristic the very large reduction of drunkenness 
with aggravation, both absolutely and relatively, to “simple” 
drunkenness. This is a very remarkable result; I am not yet 
prepared to express a definite opinion in regard to it. Its co¬ 
incidence with the fall in D.T. suggests that, in addition to the 
cause to which I alluded in my previous reference to this 
phenomenon, it may be partly due to a reduction in chronic 
alcoholism, it having been generally noted that drunkenness 
supervening on chronic alcoholism is more apt to be of a violent 
and aggressive type. This point is at present under investigation. 

Apart, however, from all questions of a more or less specula* 
tive interpretation, the main fact which emerges from these 
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figures is perfectly clear. As the result of measures which 
restrict the sales of alcoholic beverages, with the minimum of 
interference with their reasonable and legitimate use, it has 
been possible to bring about a reduction of the more serious 
manifestations of intemperance, such as no previous efforts in 
this direction have, even remotely, approached. 

This is a result, I think, not only highly gratifying in itself, but 
full of encouragement for the future prospects of reform, pro¬ 
vided it is based upon a scientific and impartial study of the 
facts. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Child Welfare Annual. Edited by T. N. Kelynack, M.D. 
Vol. I. Pp. xli + 346, with illustrations. London: John Bale, Sons 
and Danielsson, Ltd., 83-91, Great Titchfield Street, Oxford Street, 
London, W. 1916. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

It happens not infrequently that the provision of something said to 
supply “ a long-felt want ” could be well done without by the majority of 
people. This criticism does not apply to the “ Child Welfare Annual,” 
which is a book that might well find its way to the table of every person 
who wishes to keep up to date in the many and varied questions affecting 
children. Without some work of ready reference, it has become impossible 
to keep abreast of the times in regard to the developments in all branches 
of child welfare. Looking at the volume recently published, one is led to 
ask why it was so long in coming, for now it is here its great value is 
obvious. The series of original articles on various subjects sets out in 
concise form much information which ought to be generally known. It 
has been a misfortune that a person immersed in the importance of one 
phase of the Child Welfare Movement might easily be without accurate 
knowledge of other equally important branches of the subject. There can 
be no excuse for ignorance now, for Dr. T. N. Kelynack has secured 
authoritative statements from people well qualified to make them. The 
same thing can be said of the well-condensed notes on “ schemes, experi¬ 
ments, and proposals,” for the betterment of children. It is an enormous 
advantage to have these things explained and collated so that when a 
question arises the inquirer can get his answer without difficulty. But the 
busy person will be most gratified with the appendix, with its lists of 
National and Local Health Societies ; Table of Schools for Mothers; 
School Clinics; and Reformatory and Industrial Schools. The Annual is 
so thoroughly well done that a large circulation can be confidently wished 
for. If another year the editor and publishers can see their way to issue a 
cheap edition in paper covers, they would be conferring an even greater 
boon on busy people. ROBERT J. PARR. 

PRO PATRIA: A Guide to Public and Personal Service in War-Time. 
Edited by T. N. Kelynack, M.D. Vol. I. Pp. xxxiii-f 260. London : 
John Bale, Sons and Danielsson, Ltd. 1916. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

Of the making of many books about the war there is no end, but this is 
one which fulfils an exceptional service pro patria . It contains, after an 
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inspiring introduction by the editor, a series of original contributions 
under various aspects of war-work, including communications from Lord 
Sydenham, the Earl of Meath, and Mr. John Oxenham, the last of which 
concludes with the significant reminder that “ when the poison-growths in 
our national life are cut out and got rid of, no matter at what cost, then, 
and then only, will Britain attain her full stature, and become what God 
gives her the opportunity of becoming.” A group of messages and brief 
memoranda indicate practical methods by which the germs of physical and 
economic disease disclosed in patriotic and war service may be eliminated; 
Professor Leonard Darwin on “ Patriotism and Eugenics,” and Mr. White 
Wallis on “ The War-Work of the Royal Sanitary Institute,” are particu¬ 
larly helpful in this connection. The two sections devoted to patriotic 
and war services carried out by (1) the Universities and (2) various 
Associations and Institutions, publicly and personally, cover a wide field 
of comprehensive operation, the aggregate of which presents a most 
striking and voluminous force by which the conditions set up by the war 
in the home and individual life may be ameliorated or altogether removed. 
The editor disclaims the idea that “Pro Patria” is exhaustive of the 
agencies and efforts being carried on ancillary to actual war service, for in 
some instances applications for information were ignored, while in a few 
cases it was refused; what therefore the full sum of organized effort must 
be it is difficult to imagine, especially when the various forms of relief 
work under many Government Committees, which for obvious reasons are 
excluded, are taken into account. There are reviews and a biblio¬ 
graphy of patriotic war books and journals, with records, reports, and 
memoranda relating to institutions and material which may be helpful in 
the great work. The appendices themselves are indicative of the resources 
available for the amelioration and cure and prevention of physical dis¬ 
abilities which might otherwise hinder thousands of men returned from 
the Front from taking up their life-work again. “ The true mission of the 
British Empire is yet in the early morning of its fulfilment,” but through 
the beneficent service so ably described in these pages many will come 
back and be enabled efficiently “to live in these great times and have 
their part in Freedom’s crowning hour.” J. T. RAH. 


Welfare Work: Employers’ Experiments for Improving Work¬ 
ing Conditions in Factories. By E. Dorothea Proud, B.A. 
(Adel.), First Catherine Helen Spence Scholar. With a Foreword by 
the Right Hon. David Lloyd-George, P.C., M.P., His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for War. Pp. xx + 363. London: G. Bell and 
Sons, Ltd. 1916. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

This is a volume which should be studied by all students of social service 
and workers for human betterment. It is No. 49 of the valuable volumes 
issued in the series of monographs by writers connected with the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, and edited by the Hon. Pember 
Reeves, the Director. The author is a graduate of the University of 
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Adelaide, who has devoted years to patient and effective inquiry into the 
conditions and methods of welfare work as carried on in this country and 
in other parts of the British Commonwealth. The work is most timely, 
and will meet a great need. War has brought the question of welfare work 
into prominence, and welfare supervision and direction are now being 
recognized as essentials in our social and economic systems. Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s foreword is stimulating and suggestive. He shows that, 44 among 
all the changes which the Great War has brought in its train, none is more 
significant, and none more likely to have lasting effect, than the revolution 
in the structure of British industry. For the first time in our history many 
firms have submitted to a general control by the State; many workers have 
•desisted from the endeavour to regulate the supply and restrict the output 
of labour. The factories are alive with new workers; the State assumes 
new responsibilities; fresh needs and opportunities arise; industrial con¬ 
ditions are in solution.” The needs of the nation have made heavy demands 
on the women, and they have gallantly risen to the occasion ; but the stress 
and strain of service have been severe. Mr. Lloyd - George, with far- 
reaching understanding and statesmanlike vision, early grasped the require¬ 
ments of the situation. 41 If a maximum output was to be reached—still 
more, if it was to be maintained for a protracted period—it was all-important 
that the health and well-being of the workers should be carefully safe¬ 
guarded. This was specially the case with women and young people. The 
workers of to-day are the mothers of to-morrow. In a war of workshops 
the women of Britain were needed to save Britain; it was for Britain to 
protect them.” A strong Departmental Committee was appointed to consider 
the question of the health of munition-workers, and, under the experienced 
•chairmanship of Sir George Newman, has issued a series of valuable reports. 
A Canteen Committee, set up by the Central Control Board (Liquor 
Traffic), has also rendered valuable service. At the Ministry of Munitions 
a Welfare Department has been established, and is accomplishing much 
under the wise direction of Mr. B. S. Rowntree. The Lady Welfare 
Supervisor has rendered invaluable assistance. She now relieves the manage¬ 
ment of a mass of minor but important detail. As Mr. Lloyd-George 
declares : “She heard complaints and investigated dismissals. She super¬ 
vised the canteen and other accommodation. She helped to engage new 
labour. The character and tone of the works depended largely upon her. 
The foreman referred to her matters of discipline, slack work, or bad time¬ 
keeping. The workers brought their troubles to her. The management 
found that her presence conduced to smooth working and increased output. 
She became not only the friend of the workers, but an essential part of the 
business organization. Employers and workers alike wondered how they 
had done without her.” Miss Proud, the author of this book, has served 
in the Welfare Department at the Ministry of Munitions since its foundation. 
Her work is unique, and will be of inestimable value to all engaged in the 
organization and administration of welfare work. It is a volume which 
should be studied in its entirety by employers and supervisors, and all 
thoughtful men and women anxious to conserve essentials and better all 
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elements making for individual well-being and national progress. The 
volume is divided into two parts: In the first part are discussed such 
subjects as, the social function of the employer in a capitalistic State, 
employers’ influence on factory legislation, changes in the nature of indus¬ 
trial legislation and its relation to employers 9 experiments, change in the 
employers’ attitude towards factory legislation, welfare work and the ideals 
of the workers, and the conduct of a welfare department; in the second part 
practical subjects are considered, such as national versus individual points 
of view in the relation of work to workers, the industrial environment, 
wages and hours of work, incidental aids to welfare, and the scope of the 
welfare department. The appendices contain much useful information 
regarding employers’ influence on early factory legislation, employers’ 
experiments in the reduction of the hours of work, employers’ interests in 
the welfare of their workpeople, the development of a welfare department, 
factory dining-rooms, the treatment of minor injuries, non-parliamentary 
industrial, legislation, and other practical matters. The book is admirably 
arranged, with marginal headings and numerous references as footnotes. 
It has been planned and produced with a clear conception of national needs 
as well as individual requirements, and the information and guidance,' 
provided in clear, concise, and serviceable form, will be invaluable. All 
who have participated in the preparation and publication of this important 
contribution to constructive reform have rendered a patriotic service of the 
highest importance. 


Russian PROHIBITION. By Ernest Gordon. Pp. 79. Westerville, 

Ohio, U.S.A.: The American Issue Publishing Company. 1916. 

Price 25 cents. 

The action of Russia in prohibiting the use of vodka at the commence¬ 
ment of the Great War surprised the whole world, and has afforded all 
peoples material for profound thought. In the present brochure, “ No. 1 
of Studies and Documents of the Anti-Alcohol Movement,” Mr. Ernest 
Gordon, after a special visit to Russia, summarizes the results of his 
personal investigation, and provides a concise yet comprehensive epitome 
of the chief facts and figures relating to the vodka problem. It is a 
monograph which all students of the alcohol question, and particularly 
those concerned for the legislative aspects of the subject, should study in 
its entirety. Mr. Gordon is a well-known author and traveller, and to the 
consideration of his topic he brings an acute and trained mind with 
logical power for the exposition of intricate sociological and legislative 
problems. His book is the most complete and up-to-date explanation of 
the great adventure and experiment of Russia yet issued. Tolstoi antici¬ 
pated the day when he said: “ The emancipation from this fearful evil will 
form an epoch in the life of humanity, and that epoch is, I believe, dawning.” 
For long vodka has been recognized as the curse of Russia, and many 
measures have been initiated to prevent and to arrest its ravages. In the 
middle of 1914 a ukase was issued putting into force rigid anti-alcohol 
regulations in the army. The accompanying decree ran as follows : “ His 
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Majesty the Emperor, in his constant care for the welfare of the army to 
protect it from the injurious consequences of the use of alcohol, proved 
such by science and experience, commands that the following measures 
against the use of alcoholic drinks in the army be strictly followed. In this 
way the strength, health, and psychic vigour of the army, which are so 
necessary both in peace and war time, will be held to an even higher 
standard." The chief of these revolutionary regulations are enumerated 
in Mr. Gordon's brochure. The Tsar, in a rescript to the Ministry, stated : 
“ I have come to the firm conviction that a duty lies upon me before God 
and Russia to introduce into the management of the State finances funda¬ 
mental reforms for the welfare of my beloved people. It is not meet that 
the welfare of the exchequer should be dependent upon the ruin of the 
spiritual and productive energies of numbers of loyal subjects." A Swedish 
professor, Dr. Hjalmar Sjogren, thus describes the conversion which has 
come to Russia: “One knows the Russians no longer since the vodka 
traffic has closed down. The Russian workman and peasant are now a 
wholly different type from that which one was accustomed to see before. 
The people hitherto have carried an unmistakable stamp of poverty; now 
the working people are well clothed and well fed. During the four months 
prohibition has existed, they have succeeded in repairing both the inner and 
the outer man. Formerly workmen seldom came to work on Mondays; 
now they are in their places daily. Then they went with their wages on 
Saturday evenings to the saloon; now they buy food and clothing. The 
result has been a magnificent and wholly unexpected boom both in the 
clothing and foodstuff industries. This in spite of the war. Formerly a 
Russian worker could not buy eggs and butter, wear good clothes on 
Sundays, possess good shoes and rubbers; now he is able to procure them 
all. This is a peculiarly gratifying result of the severe prohibitory decrees. 
This strikes one immediately. As a result, sympathy for the new order 
grows day by day. The protests of brewers and distillers are remarkably 
weak, since they know their petitions, under present conditions, will be 
without effect. Public opinion among the masses, in the city governments, 
in the country zemstvos , is so universally favourable to the new order that 
it would be difficult indeed to oppose it. The blessings which abstinence 
brings with it are too obvious. Prohibition has revolutionized Russia, and 
no one who has not seen it can conceive how advantageously it works." 
Mr. Gordon’s book is of special service in that he provides extensive 
quotations from Russian authoritative publications, and official figures and 
numerous references. The author is a firm believer in the advantages of 
prohibition : “ Russia, we may fairly say, has ‘solved the drink problem.’ 
She has done more : she has discovered to the world how simple the 
problem really is. . . . The best education for prohibition is prohibition, 
only the law must be enforced. In Russia enforcement is possible through 
centralized autocracy. • . . Russian prohibition has its lesson for socialists. 
This is that alcoholism is a consequence of alcohol, and not primarily of 
the capitalist system. It can be cured by removing alcohol; it has nowhere 
been remedied otherwise. When alcoholism is out of the way, economic 
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questions will be susceptible to far easier and quicker solution. No pro¬ 
hibitionist, however, proposes that reforms should stop at prohibition. • . . 
They only insist that their own pressing reform be neither neglected nor 
deferred, and Russian prohibition, the midwife to a new social order, 
justifies their insistence/’ Whatever views be held as to the possibility or 
desirability of the application of prohibition in Great Britain, Mr. Gordon’s 
monograph is certainly one which deserves the fullest consideration of all 
patriots desirous of preventing the prevailing loss which so seriously hampers 
and hinders the welfare and progress of the commonwealth. 


The Issue of Personal Faith in Social Service. By Will Reason, 
M. A. Pp. 79. London: The Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, Memorial Hall, E.C. 1916. Price 6d. net. 

This manual is the first of a series which it is proposed shall deal with 
such social problems as the drink question, the homes of the people, and 
the like. They are published at the instigation of the Social Service 
Committee of the Congregational Union. The first volume deals with 
fundamental principles regarding Christian faith and practice in regard to 
the creation of right social conditions. It is a manual which is primarily 
intended for use in study circles, but we would earnestly commend it to 
the consideration of all practical Christians. Mr. Reason ably analyzes 
the essentials of spiritual and civic or social activities, and shows that 
while social service cannot take the place of the Gospel of the love of God 
in Christ, yet “it is the genuine love of God which gives to love for our 
fellow-men its fullest meaning and intensest power.” The whole case is 
set forth with convincing simplicity, and an abundance of references to 
Biblical and Christian authorities. The Churches have in great measure 
failed in their message and mission to the lives of labouring and sorrowful 
men and women. Ministers have failed to realize that all life, individual 
and social, should be ordered in righteousness. As the author of this 
helpful manual contends, “The spiritual is not a section of our life, to be 
kept apart for fear of defilement, but the supreme power, pervading, 
directing, and giving force and quality to the whole.” The brochure 
contains suggestions for leaders of study circles. A copy of a leaflet 
dealing with the aims and work of the Congregational Union Social Service 
Committee may be obtained on sending stamped and addressed envelope to 
the Rev. Will Reason, M.A., 46, Clarence Road, Chesterfield. 


The Pocket Cyclopedia of Temperance. By Clarence True 
Wilson, D.D., Editor ; Deets Pickett, Managing Editor; and 
Harry G. McCam, Associate Editor. Revised and enlarged edition, 
pp. 386. Topeka, Kansas, U.S. A.: The Temperance Society of the 
M.E. Church, Shawnee Buildings. 1916. Price 25 cents. 

This compact, concise commentary and cyclopedia is intended for 
temperance and other social workers. It has been printed by the Abingdon 
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Press of Chicago for the Temperance Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Topeka in Kansas. The material is grouped in sections alpha¬ 
betically arranged, thus greatly facilitating ready reference. There is also a 
good index. Although intended primarily for Americans, it contains 
suggestions and information which will be of service to practical workers 
in this country. As the S.S.I. now has many members and associates in 
the U.S.A., we hope reference may be made to its aims, and work in the 
next edition of this well-planned and ably-executed pocket manual. 


Laws Relating to Sex Morality in New York City. By 
Arthur B. Spingarn, of the New York Bar. Pp. xiv + 139. New 
York: The Century Company. 1916. 

This is one of the publications of the Bureau of Social Hygiene. It 
contains the Federal, State and local laws relating to sex morality in so far 
as they apply in the City of New York, and is intended to serve as a 
manual of information and advice for social workers whose duty makes it 
essential that they shall possess reliable knowledge regarding laws relating 
to the contributory causes and suppression of prostitution, the care of its 
victims, and the punishment of those persons who foster or benefit by its 
existence. There are six chapters : they deal with the definition and 
punishment of sex offences ; the laws regulating some of the social agencies 
that serve as recruiting-stations for vice, such as dance-halls and employ¬ 
ment agencies ; weaknesses and diseases intimately connected with 
prostitution, such as intoxication, the drug habit, and venereal diseases, and 
questions relating to marriage and birth ; laws relating to children in so far 
as they affect the general protection of their health and morals, their 
responsibility and punishment for moral lapses, and the punishment of 
their exploiters ; procedures connected with the commitment, sentence, 
care, and rights, of persons convicted of offences ; and matters relating to 
courts and crimes generally. The handbook has been wisely designed and 
excellently carried through. It will be invaluable to practical workers in 
New York. We could wish that a similar work might be prepared for 
service in this country. _ 


THE World's Social Evil. An Historical Review and Study of the 
Problems relating to the Subject. By the Rev. William Burgess. 
With Foreword by Dr. Graham Taylor, and a Supplementary Chapter 
on A Constructive Policy, by Judge Harry Olson, Chief Justice, 
Municipal Court, Chicago; and other important Appendices. Pp. 
416. Chicago : Saul Brothers. 1914. Price $1.50. 

Dr. Burgess has taken an active part in constructive social work directed 
to prevent and mitigate the curse and consequences of prostitution. In 
this work he provides an armamentarium of facts, arguments, suggestions, 
and directions, which should be of the greatest value to those engaged in 
the agelong conflict against vice. The work is one which, as Dr. Taylor 
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indicates in his foreword, will strengthen protective legislation, and should 
advance aggressive prosecution. As an abstract and summary of much of 
the literature of the subject the work will be of service. The data have 
apparently been selected with care and presented with judgment, and in 
the main furnish an accurate picture of the essentials of the problem. It 
is chiefly as a collection of authoritative opinion and expert evidence that 
the book will be of permanent value, particularly to social service servants 
in the United States. Alcohol is indicted as a prominent causal factor in 
the production and maintenance of prostitution and the spread of venereal 
disease : “ Every Vice Commission of recent times, and every authority 
who speaks on the subject, points to the intimate relation between the 
saloon and the brothel, and between liquor and lust, not only in their close 
relation as cause and effect, but also to the fact that the worst forms of 
the Social Evil could not exist were it not for liquor and the saloon.” 


SOCIALISM AND War. By Louis B. Boudin. Pp. vii + 267. New York : 

New Review Publishing Association, 256, Broadway. 1916. Price 

$1.00 net. 

This is a study of war as viewed from the standpoint of the American 
Socialist. Mr. Boudin is well known as the author of “ The Theoretical 
System of Karl Marx,” and this his latest book is based upon lectures 
delivered in New York in the winter of 1914-15. After a general con¬ 
sideration of the factors in the Great War, the author passes to a discussion 
of what he terms the economic, ideologic, and immediate causes of the war, 
with some estimate of the stakes involved. The last two chapters deal 
with The War and the Socialists, and Socialist versus Bourgeois Theories. 
Whatever views may be held in regard to the theses put forward, the book 
is one full of suggestive thoughts and material for discussion. “Of the 
fact of German aggression in this war there can be no doubt,” says Mr. 
Boudin, and he claims that the war is “ the result of general causes, causes 
rooted deeply in the latest phase of capitalist economy, and the moral and 
intellectual ideas produced thereby.” The work is worthy of careful con¬ 
sideration, particularly as coming from an American and a Socialist and 
one who is able to view the present struggle from the position of an 
onlooker. 


The Modern Household. By Marion Talbot and Sophonisba Preston 
Breckinridge. Third printing. Pp. 93. Boston, U.S. A.: Whitcomb 
and Barrows. 1916. Price $1.00 net. 

“ In these days the constructive forces necessary for the maintenance of 
the household must be sought in new garbs, and those forces which seem 
to be disintegrating must be reinterpreted in order to serve their higher 
purposes.” These words of the preface indicate something of the spirit 
and purpose of this book. It is addressed to social workers, housewives, 
students of home problems, and is admirably adapted for use as a manual 
for study circles anxious to learn how households with children and pos- 
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sessing but moderate incomes may most fully realize their possibilities as 
organized human groups. The subjects relating to home and family life 
are discussed under such headings as Shelter, Food, Clothing, Management, 
Domestic Service, and Education; and there are chapters dealing with the 
Household as a Social Unit, a Centre of Consumption, and in relation to 
the Community. At the end of each chapter are a number of suggestive 
questions and a short but helpful bibliography. 


HOUSE Sanitation. A Manual for Housekeepers. By Marion Talbot. 
Fifth printing. Pp. 116, with illustrations. Boston, U.S.A.: Whit¬ 
comb and Barrows. 1915. Price $1.00 net. 

This manual in its original form appeared some twenty-five years ago, 
when a group of young American college women co-operated in the forma¬ 
tion of a Sanitary Science Club. The book has now been rewritten to 
meet modern requirements, and assist the progressive housekeeper of 
to-day in her efforts “ to maintain her household in health and physical 
efficiency with the least expenditure of money, time, and strength.” 
Under such headings as The New Sanitation, The Responsibility of the 
Housekeeper, the Situation of the House, and the Care of the Cellar, 
Plumbing, Air and Ventilation, Heating, Light and Lighting, Furnishing, 
The Country House, and Household Control of Infection, much helpful 
information and many practical suggestions are presented in a form which 
up-to-date women will appreciate. At the end of each chapter are ques¬ 
tions such as will stimulate serviceable thought and practical inquiry. 
There is a bibliography at the end of the book. 


; 

RELIGION AND SCIENCE. A Philosophical Essay. By John Theodore 
Merz, author of “A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth 
Century.” Pp, xi +192. Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood 
and Sons. 1915. 

This able essay, devoted to a study of the spheres of influence and the 
true relationships of religion and science, is addressed primarily to thoughtful 
minds among our younger generation who stand perplexed amidst the 
apparent contradictions existing between the dicta of science and the 
tenets of religious creeds, and who are not prepared to sacrifice the truth 
of either, but find it extremely difficult to find a way of reconciliation. 
The book is divided into three sections—the first dealing with General 
Considerations, while the two last are devoted to Science and Religion 
respectively. The author writes with philosophic calm and lucidity, and 
is directed by religious convictions as well as a full realization of the 
claims of science. His essays will clear doubt and difficulties from many 
minds, and will liberate energies for a firmer grasp on the verities of forces 
controlling life. 
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A VOICE FROM THE Crowd, By George Wharton Pepper, Pp, via + 
207. New Haven, Conn., U.S.A.: Yale University Press, 209, Elm 
Street; London : Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1915. 
Price $1.50 net. 

The Lyman Beecher Lectureship was founded at Yale in 1871, and the 
first three series of Yale Lectures on Preaching were delivered by Dr. 
Henry Ward Beecher. The Lectureship was 44 to be filled by the appoint¬ 
ment of a minister of the Gospel, or a layman who has been markedly 
successful in the work of Christian service.” It is only after forty-three 
years that a layman has been permitted to occupy the Lectureship. Mr. 
Pepper, a distinguished American lawyer, has admirably risen to the 
opportunity, and has bravely presented a criticism or constructive analysis 
of the preaching, and incidentally the practice, of the ministry of to-day. 
While sympathetic and just to would-be clerical experts, he is judicial in 
exposing the errors and shortcomings in professional preaching, and with 
much effectiveness expresses the views of the man in the pew and voices 
from the layman’s crowd. The following are the titles of the Lectures : 
The Man in the Pew ; The Revelation of God ; Revelation through Con¬ 
tact ; Revelation through Teaching ; The Vision of Unity; and The Man 
in the Pulpit. This volume deserves to be quietly studied without preju¬ 
dice or bias, and in an impersonal attitude of mind, by all preachers and 
every layman anxious to quicken the ministry of the profession, which for 
the most part seems to have lost the power of fulfilling its true mission in 
presenting a Divine message. 


Discovery ; or, The Spirit and Service of Science. By R. A. 
Gregory. Pp. xi + 340. With eight plates. London: Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., St. Martin Street, W.C. 1916. Price 5s. net. 

This is a book for the spirit and purpose of the present times. It seeks 
to promote a more sympathetic attitude towards those who are engaged in 
the pursuit of scientific truth, and to remove the widespread misconception 
which prevails as to the meaning and influence of science. The author 
admirably expresses the position in his preface : 44 When scientific work is 
instituted solely with the object of securing commercial gain, its correlative 
is selfishness; when it is confined to the path of narrow specialization, it 
leads to arrogance ; and when its purpose is materialistic domination, with¬ 
out regard for the spiritual needs of humanity, it is a social danger, and 
may become an excuse for learned barbarity. But scientific research is 
rarely inspired by these motives, and devotion to it does not necessarily 
inhibit response to other notes with which a well-balanced mind should be 
in symphony. Moreover, direct contact with Nature and inquiry into her 
laws produce a habit of mind which cannot be acquired in literary fields, 
and they are associated with a wide outlook on life more often than is 
usually supposed.” Mr. Gregory shows that the spirit of scientific research 
has inspired the highest ethical thought and action, as well as increased the 
comforts of life and added greatly to material welfare; and he wisely insists 
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that “ scientific investigation is not usually undertaken with personal profit 
in view, and the discoveries to which it leads are not jealously kept within 
the precincts of the temple, but are offered freely to the world, self-help 
thus giving place to the higher attribute of help for others. This virtue, 
with the qualities of self-sacrifice, persistence, courage, duty, accuracy, 
humility, and hope, may all be abundantly exemplified from the careers of 
men of science; yet such instances are rarely mentioned.” This book is 
an inspiring one. It admirably expresses the nobility of scientific aims, 
with a wealth of reference to work and workers in the realm of scientific 
research. At the head of each of the eight chapters are soul-stirring master- 
thoughts from many of the world’s leaders, and throughout the volume there 
are numerous appropriate quotations. There is no general index, which is 
unfortunate, but the bibliographical index contains references to no less 
than 400 names. As frontispiece there appears a fine illustration of the 
mural painting, by Mr. Edwin Austin Abbey, R.A., of Wisdom, or the 
Spirit of Science, which decorates the Harrisburg Capitol in Pennsylvania. 
There are several other striking plates, including illustrations of Lord 
Leighton’s Spirit of the Summit and Rodin’s grand statue of The Thinker. 


A WORLD Expectant. The Study of a Great Possibility. By E. A. 

Wodehouse, M.A. Pp. xiv + 166. Glasgow: Star Publishing Trusty 
240, Hope Street. 1916. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

The substance of this volume appeared originally as a series of articles 
in a magazine entitled The Herald of the Star , the object of which is “ to 
familiarize its readers with the possibility of the near appearance amongst 
men of some great spiritual Teacher and Prophet, destined to be the guide 
and light-bringer to this age of difficulty, darkness, and transition.” The 
book seeks to provide a preparation for the coming days when attempts 
must be made to set in order the now disordered House of Humanity. The 
author voices the impression that if, as many believe, one cycle or epoch 
of human evolution is now ending, and a New Order of life and thought 
is about to be inaugurated, then “ there must surely come, from the 
Source of all guidance, some definite constructive impulse to shape the 
building of the New Age.” This idea is elaborated and submitted to 
a critical and secular consideration, with sense and judgment and in a 
manner which is highly suggestive. It should be stated that nothing has 
been introduced regarding the belief common among certain sects in 
Christendom as to the imminence of a Second Coming of Christ, and no 
reference is made to the official beliefs of such Oriental faiths as Buddhism 
and Hinduism. The thesis has been elaborated purely as an intellectual 
hypothesis, but the author assumes that underlying all evolution there is 
a great spiritual purpose. The work is also of particular interest as afford¬ 
ing an able exposition of certain tendencies and conditions of the present 
age which no student of social problems can afford to disregard. 
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Social Problems: A Study of Present-Day Social Conditions. 
By Ezra Thayer Towne, Ph.D., Professor of Economics and Political 
Science, Carleton College. Pp. xviii + 406, with illustrations. New 
York 2 The Macmillan Company. 1916. Price 4s. 6d. net. 

This is one of the excellent “ Social Science Text-Books” edited by Dr. 
Richard T. Ely. It is planned to serve as a manual for students of social 
problems. It is primarily intended for use in the United States of America, 
but it will be found of interest and value by those in this country anxious to 
secure a sound basis for welfare work. The book opens with a consideration 
of the influence of natural conditions on economic and social development, 
and the rdle of population and immigration. There are clear presentations 
of problems connected with child labour, women in industry, the sweating 
system, and unemployment. A good account is given of labour organiza¬ 
tion in the United States. Chapters are devoted to a consideration of 
defectives, the blind, deaf, feeble-minded, and insane. There are also help¬ 
ful sections on crime and punishment, marriage and divorce, poverty and 
the conservation of natural resources and human life. An admirable 
chapter is devoted to a presentation of the problems of the Liquor Problem, 
particularly as evidenced in America, and from which we venture to make 
the following quotations : “The annual drink bill of the United States is 
estimated at from one and a half to two billion dollars, and is probably 
somewhere between these two extremes, or about $1,750,000,000. On 
this basis, this means an annual tax of about eighteen dollars for every 
man, woman, and child in the country, or for every family this would 
mean an average expenditure of about ninety dollars a year. When we 
consider the large number of families where no liquor is consumed, it will 
be seen that in those families which use liquor the average would be 
considerably higher than this. The amount of our annual drink bill is 
more than three and a half times the total expenditure for our public 
schools, more than twice the total amount of gold and silver in circulation, 
and nearly double the total interest-bearing debt of the United States. 
As compared with the total value of some of our manufactured goods, the 
liquor bill is equal to about three times the value of the cotton products, 
and is equal to more than three times the total value of wool products. 
This value is practically equivalent to the total value of all the imports 
brought into our country during the year 1914. . . . The Government 
receives each year a considerable amount in the way of customs and 
license fees from the liquor traffic. The total amount received in 1914 in 
custom revenues from malt liquors, wine, and distilled spirits license 
duties and internal revenue was approximately $250,000,000. The liquor 
license fees in this country, exclusive of the Federal tax, amount to 
approximately $80,000,000. This means that our Government, Federal 
and local, is receiving annually from the liquor traffic $330,000,000, or a 
little less than one-fifth of the total amount expended for liquor.” The 
economic aspects of prohibition are well discussed, and the effects of 
intemperance indicated. The following conclusion is of interest: “The 
many investigations now being made into all phases of the liquor traffic in 
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its relation to the various soeial problems; the scientific research that is 
being conducted ; and the wide dissemination through the lecture platform, 
the press, the Church, and the school, of the information secured—all 
these agencies are bringing to the people, as never before, a realization of 
present conditions. At the same time, there is a growth of social con¬ 
sciousness, and a recognition of the necessity for, and the power of, social 
action. Such a combination of forces encourages one in the belief that the 
liquor traffic may, in the near future, be eliminated from our social order.” 
Each chapter of this suggestive and instructive handbook has a series of 
questions which formulate subjects requiring study, a list of references 
to authorities quoted in the text, and the names of publications suitable 
for supplementary reading. _ 

American Public Health Protection. By Henry Bixby Hemen- 
way, A.M., M.D. Pp. ix + 283. Indianapolis, U.S.A. : The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 1916. Price $1.25 net. 

This book is dedicated “ to the women of America, hoping thus to aid 
them in protecting the lives of their children.” It is an appeal to “the 
power behind the throne,” and provides information and stimulus for a 
successful combat with ignorance, apathy, selfishness, and the subtle evil 
of graft. The story of the development of public health work in the 
United States is clearly set forth, and the chief national health agencies 
indicated. There are separate chapters on medical and sanitary education 
compared, changed social and economic conditions, changes due to 
advancement in science, organization of health departments, and the 
preparation of officers. The section on medical inspection of schools is 
one of the most important in the book. It seems strange that in a work 
of this description a consideration of the protection of personal and public 
health from the ravages of alcohol should have been omitted. The work 
is a valuable contribution to the movement, making for efficiency, which 
is now engrossing the attention of our American cousins. 


Elements OF Folk PSYCHOLOGY : Outlines of a Psychological History 
of the Development of Mankind. By Wilhelm Wundt. Authorized 
translation by Edward Lefroy Schaub, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy 
in North-Western University, Evanston, Illinois. Pp. xxiii + 532. 
London : George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Ruskin House, 40, Museum 
Street, W.C. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1916. Price 
15s. net. 

All concerned in the preparation and issue of Professor Wundt’s 
“ Vdlkerpsychologie” in English dress are worthy of warm thanks. The 
work is a classic, and all interested in problems relating to the inter, 
pretation of human experiences should be acquainted with it. To do 
justice to so monumental a study would require more space than is avail¬ 
able in these pages. The book is one which we earnestly commend to the 
consideration of all our readers. Dr. Schaub in his suggestive Translator’s 
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Preface indicates that Wundt’s work is the outcome of a conviction that 
thjre are certain mental phenomena which may not be interpreted satis¬ 
factorily by any psychology which restricts itself to the standpoint of 
individual consciousness. “ Fundamental to the conclusions of the present 
vo ume, therefore, is the assumption of the reality of collective minds.” 
i- is held that folk psychology supplements not merely the methods of 
ir. ividual or physiological psychology, but also its principles and its laws. 
IV.uch of the matter here presented is of necessity based largely on 
suppositions and hypotheses. As Wundt declares, “the hypotheses of 
folk psychology never refer to a background of things, or to origins that 
are by nature inaccessible to experimental knowledge ; they are simply 
assumptions concerning a number of conjectured empirical facts that, for 
some reason or other, elude positive detection”; and he holds that “the 
basis of a philosophy of history should henceforth be a psychological history 
of development, though the latter should not intrude upon the particular 
problems of the former.” The work opens with an introduction which 
forms an able exposition of the meaning and purpose of 44 Volkerpsycho- 
logie”; then come very full studies of primitive man, the origin of 
marriage and the family, primitive society, the beginnings of language, 
early processes of thinking, beliefs in magics and demons, the beginning of 
art, and the intellectual and moral characteristics of primitive man. Next 
follow sections on the Totemic Age, in which the general character of 
totemism, and the stages of totemic culture and totemic tribal organization 
are submitted to careful analysis. There are also sections on the origin 
of exogamy, modes of contracting marriage, polygamy, the law of taboo, 
the origin of the fetish, totemic cults, and the art of the Totemic Age. 
Chapter III. is entitled the 44 Age of Heroes and Gods,” and here is con¬ 
sidered the development of political society, differentiation of classes and 
vocations, the origin of cities, the beginnings of a legal system, the 
development of penal law, and the like. There are fascinating sections on 
the origin of gods, the hero Saga, cosmogonic and theogonic myths, the 
belief in souls and in a world beyond, the origin of deity cults, forms of 
cult practices, and the art of the heroic age. The last chapter of the book 
traces the development to humanity, and here are set forth with true 
Teutonic skill conceptions of world empires, world culture, world religions, 
and world history. This all too brief notice will, it is hoped, afford some 
idea of the ambitious endeavour of this erudite and highly suggestive work. 
It has much to teach us even in these sad days of world conflict and folk 
suffering and death. _ 

HUMAN Animals. By Frank Hamel. Pp. xii + 301. London : William 
Rider and Son, Ltd., 8, Paternoster Row, E.G. 1915. Price 6s. net. 

This is no ordinary book, as the title is sufficient to indicate. It is an 
interesting addition to the rapidly growing literature of folk-lore and 
occultism. 44 The belief that men can change into animals and animals into 
men is as old as life itself.” This is the opening sentence of this remarkable 
monograph, and Mr. Hamel has succeeded in providing an able and intensely 
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interesting study of the records and traditions of this transformation. The 
extent of the belief in the existence of human souls in animal bodies is 
indicated, and separate chapters are devoted to a consideration of The 
Bush-Soul, Animal Dances, Man-Animal and Animal-Man, Scapegoat and 
Saint, and Wer-Wolf Trials. A particularly interesting study is given of 
the Wer-Wolf in Myth and Legend. The extent and variety of Mr. Hamel’s 
researches will be shown by an enumeration of the titles of some of the 
chapters of this fascinating volume: Lion- and Tiger-Men, Wer-Fox and 
Wer-Vixen, Witches, Familiars, Fabulous Animals and Monsters, Human 
Serpents, Cat and Cock Phantoms, Bird Women, Family Animals, Animal 
Ghosts, the Phantasmal Double, Animal Elementals, and Animal Spirits. 
There is also a suggestive section on Transformation in Folk-lore and Fairy 
Tale. The author, in his concluding chapter, ventures on the following 
expression of opinion: “ No completely satisfactory explanation of the 
phenomena with which this book deals has as yet been formulated, but the 
elucidation of the problems of transformation, collected from many sources, 
should be sought primarily in the latent power innate in man which enables 
him to exert or project thought-forces, but little understood to-day, of 
which, however, hypnotism and suggestion are the most familiar forms of 
manifestation. Such power, acting upon the plastic mind-substance of the 
spiritual world, may, as far as we know, produce forms, animal or other¬ 
wise, in accordance with the desire (conscious or subconscious) and the 
will of the projector. To bring about his purpose and procure manifesta¬ 
tion he has to induce a suitable state of mind, and to this end he employs 
ritual and accessories of various kinds.” Mr. Hamel has devoted far- 
reaching investigations to the preparation of his strange work, and it will 
be studied by many with deepest interest. 


The Adventure OF Death. By Robert W. Mackenna, M.A., M.D. 

Pp. xii + 168. London: John Murray, Albemarle Street, W. 1916. 

Price 3s. 6d. net. 

“To die will be an awfully big adventure.” So declares Barrie’s 
immortal child, and in the Dark Valley we are all as children. Dr. Mac¬ 
kenna deserves deep gratitude for the publication of his comforting book 
in these sorrowful days of death-dealing and heavy bereavement. As 
Mr. John Murray says in his preface, “there is probably no sensation 
which makes such universal and insistent appeal to intelligent beings as 
the anticipation of death,” and “ at no time has it been more insistent than 
now, when millions of men and women of all nationalities are called upon 
to face death daily, and when not only they, but all their kith and kin, are 
sharing this anticipation on their behalf.” Dr. Mackenna is a physician of 
wide experience, but he is also a widely read student and reverent 
observer of the most solemn and sacred secrets of human affairs, and he 
writes with delicate literary grace, scientific precision, and an inspiring 
hope and confidence of spirit. He does not believe that the fear of death 
is a natural instinct, but that it is a mental attribute which has been 
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developed in the process of evolution for the protection of the species. 
It would seem that in the heat of battle the fear of death is absolutely 
obliterated. Dr. Mackenna refers to experience gained in the present 
devastating conflict, as well as that of doctors and nurses, to show that 
compliance with the call of duty overcomes the fear of death. It is also 
shown that, generally speaking, the dying do not fear death. A suggestive 
chapter is devoted to a consideration of the painlessness of death, and a 
most suggestive and helpful section deals with euthanasia. The con¬ 
cluding portion of the book seeks to answer the great questions: Does 
death end all? and Is man more than matter? and the much discussed 
problem of the survival of personality is considered. Dr. Mackenna shows 
that there is nothing inherently impossible in the survival of personality. 
“ Absolute proof is as yet beyond our reach, but I am persuaded that even 
without the inspiring assurances of revealed religion, which in this matter 
must be the ultima ratio of all thinking men, we have good grounds to 
comfort ourselves with hope.” The book is one to strengthen the forces 
of courage, sympathy, and a trust in the divine ordering of our days. 


The Brotherhood of Man. By Bertram Pollock, C.V.O., D.D., 
Bishop of Norwich. Pp. 63. London : Society for the Propagation of 
Christian Knowledge, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 1916. Price 
Is. 3d. net. 

This appealing and inspiring little volume has been written in view of 
the National Mission of Repentance and Hope. It seeks to discover 
whether the general and popular use of the term Brotherhood on the part of 
those who at least would not exclude every reference in it to the Fatherhood 
of God is justified by the Bible, and especially by the New Testament, and 
to learn whether the sacred writers seem to impose any limits on its appli¬ 
cation. The good Bishop holds that the only sure conception of the case 
must be based on a realization of Brotherhood in Christ. “It is on the 
Son of Man we must base our belief in a Brotherhood of Man, which knows 
no limits of nationality, or place, or caste, or culture, or privilege, and can 
even reconcile those who have been ranged in hostile camps.” 


The Card Index System : Its Principles, Uses, Operation, and 
Component Parts. Pp. x + 121. London: Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Sons, Ltd., I, Amen Corner, E.C. 1916. Price Is. net. 

This anonymous handbook is one of the excellent well-known and much- 
prized series of “ Pitman’s Practical Primers of Business.” Among time, 
trouble, labour, and money saving contrivances the Card Index system 
must be given a foremost place. A Card Index is now recognized as an 
indispensable adjunct in every sphere of systematized work. The present 
manual provides in concise, non-teohnical, serviceable shape the fundamental 
facts and governing principles regarding the form and uses of a Card Index. 
Illustrations are also provided of equipments such as are supplied by the 
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leading makers* The book, although compact and free from redundances, 
contains all essential information and numerous suggestions and prac¬ 
tical hints, and is suited to the needs of both professional and business 
workers and all students, investigators, and others, requiring guidance in 
regard to the organization and conduct of a simple but effective system for 
the classification of all kinds of facts, and the convenient ordering of all 
forms of references for rapid and easy consultation. 


Food Values: What they Are, and How to Calculate Them. 

By Margaret McKillop, M. A. (Dublin). Pp. viii + 136. London : 

George Routledge and Sons, Ltd., Broadway House, 68-74, Carter 
Lane, E.C. 1916. Price Is. net. 

This practical manual will not only be of considerable value to medical 
advisers and others responsible for the selection of dietaries and the pre¬ 
paration of meals, but it should be of use to teachers and demonstrators of 
cookery and domestic science, caterers and those having to provide menus 
for schools and colleges and other establishments, and social workers 
generally. It is a handbook which will be of particular service in war days. 
Few people realize the meaning and importance of “food values.” This 
book will make the subject clear. In small space there are collected 
essential data and numerous tables, with directions how these may be used 
for practical purposes. Miss McKillop has accomplished a patriotic service 
by the issue of this scientifically constructed guide. It is lucidly expressed 
and is thoroughly practical, and should be in the hands of all desiring a 
sure basis for ascertaining and providing for the nutritive requirements of 
men, women, and children. The following note appears as regards alcohol 2 
“ As we have laid so much stress on the actual combustion of food in the 
body, we cannot evade the difficult question whether alcohol is a food. 
Without any discussion of the other effects produced by it in the body, it 
is a fact that if alcohol undergoes complete combustion in the body it 
contributes energy in calories to the amount computed from its chemical 
formula. Only a small quantity daily, however, will undergo complete 
combustion; if more than this is taken, the alcohol is not completely 
burned, and other results ensue.” 


PILGRIMAGE AND Battle. By Edith Anne Stewart. Pp. 94. London: 
Headley Brothers, Kingsway House, Kingsway, W.C. 1916. Price 
3s. 6d. net. 

“They are saying in these days that there is a renewal of faith. I do 
not know if this is true, but I am sure that there is a renewal of questioning. 
The young are asking the old riddles, and the mature look in shaken sorrow 
at the ruin of their work and hope. It is my belief that we can trace the 
workings of the Divine Providence only if Faith will drink from the 
fountains of Beauty and Praise, which are everlasting sources of Poetry, 
and if Poetry will remain what the great poets have ever made her: the 
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eyes—nay, the soul—of Faith.” This is Miss Stewart’s introduction to her 
little collection of poems. Many have appeared in well-known journals. 
They deal with many and varied subjects, but the most notable have been 
inspired by the problems and sorrows arising out of the Great Conflict. 
There are others dealing with Nature, human love, domestic joys, the 
blessing of friends, and the verities of the religious life and the walk by 
Faith. Miss Stewart has vision and an intense love for the beautiful, an 
ardent longing for [righteousness and peace, and an implicit confidence in 
the Divine order. This dainty little volume, with its choice inspirations, 
will bring solace and strength to many lonely pilgrims and battle-worn 
warriors. 


44 Signing on : The Inspiring Story of the Pocket Testament League 
with the Colours,” by J. Kennedy MacLean (London : Marshall 
Brothers, Ltd. 1916. Price Is. net), provides a striking record of the 
evolution and work of the Pocket Testament League in pre-war times, 
and especially during the sad and strenuous days of the great conflict. 
As frontispiece there appear the portraits of the Founder, Mrs. C. M. 
Alexander, and the Hon. Secretary, Miss E. Wakefield MacGill. All 
interested in this praiseworthy movement should write for particulars to 
the offices of the Pocket Testament League, 47, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. _ 


44 The Last Weapon : A Vision,” by Theodora Wilson Wilson (London : 
C. W. Daniel, Ltd., Graham House, 3, Tudor Street, E.C.; price Is. net), is 
a powerfully written allegory depicting with stern sorrow and condemnation 
the evils of war. It is avowedly written in support of what is generally 
known as the Quaker attitude. It is a work which many will know how 
to appreciate in these dark days of sacrifice, and it is certainly a great 
contrast to the majority of war works. The book is already in its fourth 
edition. 


44 The Hydro Record and Spa Handbook” (London: The Moorgate 
Press, Ltd., 57, Moorgate Street, E.C. 1916. Price 6d.) is a serviceable 
illustrated handbook to the spas, principal hydropathic establishments, and 
kindred institutions situated in the United Kingdom. The information 
presented has been taken from official and other sources, and seems reliable. 
The brochure will be of considerable value for reference. 


44 Our Kitchener,” by Richard Hayes McCartney (New York : Charles 
C. Cook, 150, Nassau Street), is a fine 44 in memoriam ” appreciative of the 
man and his work, Britain’s saviour, K. of K. 
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PREPARATIONS : NEW AND OLD. 


EDUCATIONAL POSTERS. 

WE have repeatedly urged the importance of educating the public in 
principles and practices making for national sobriety by the exhibition of 
suitable posters. In bygone years authoritative notices were issued in 
many districts by medical officers of health and several temperance societies, 
and some publishing firms have accomplished good work by the publication 
of reliable posters. We are now able to congratulate the Women's Total 
Abstinence Union, 4, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., on the issue of a striking 
and artistic ** Motherhood ” poster. It consists of a fine reproduction of 
the beautiful Motherhood group from the Queen Victoria Memorial which 
stands in the front of Buckingham Palace, together with the following 
quotation from the late Emeritus Professor, Sir Alexander Simpson, M.D., 
D.Sc., LL.D., a Vice-President of the Society for the Study of Inebriety: 
“ Small Quantities of Strong Drink Habitually Taken Injure the Unborn 
Child. A Nursing Mother who Drinks Harms Her Baby." The poster 
has been specially prepared for exhibition in Schools for Mothers, Baby 
Clinics, Mother’s Meetings, Women’s Clubs, and other centres where 
women congregate. The poster is supplied at the following prices : single 
copy, 2£d. post free ; one dozen, Is. lOd. post free; 100, 10s. 6d., carriage 
extra. 

The National War Savings Committee has issued a poster and a leaflet 
calling attention to the large amount—estimated at £182,000,000—spent 
annually on alcoholic liquors, and calling for an immediate and substantial 
reduction of this expenditure in view of the urgent and increasing need for 
economy in all departments of the national life. Looking at the matter 
from this point of view, the committee declares that in the present 
national emergency the expenditure quoted cannot be justified on grounds 
of necessity, efficiency, or health. It also emphasizes the fact that if 
economy in alcoholic liquors were effected, much labour would be set free 
for direct war work, while barley, rice, maize, and sugar would be available 
in large quantities for more useful purposes. Copies of both the poster 
and the leaflet can be obtained from the National War Savings Committee, 
Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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The Friends' Temperance Union, of which Mr. J. W. Harvey Theobald 
is secretary, with offices at 15, Devonshire Street, London, E.C., continue 
to issue their striking “F.T.U. Broadside” Posters. The latest, No. 74, 
consists of the following statement made by Dr. R. Armstrong-Jones: 
“ Alcohol creates an enormous loss to the community through destroying 
the productiveness of the skilled craftsman.” 


COUNTER-ATTRACTIONS AND SUBSTITUTES. 

Counter-attractions to the public-house as it now exists, or a radical 
reform in its constitution and conduct, are psycho-physiological necessities 
if progress is to be maintained in the advancement of national sobriety. 
We have long urged that counter-attractions for the public-house and 
substitutes for alcoholic drinks must be supplied if the innate demands 
of human nature are to be effectively satisfied. A policy of substitution is 
infinitely better than compulsory suppression, and in the long run may be 
expected to accomplish more permanent benefit. 

The recent magnificent work of the Y.M.C.A. in establishing Rest, 
Recreation, and Community Centres for Sailors and Soldiers has abund¬ 
antly demonstrated the fact that public-houses from which all alcoholics 
are excluded, and which are managed in a manner specially suited to the 
special need of combatants and industrial workers, can be successfully 
conducted on popular lines. 

The establishment of canteens free from intoxicants, for munition 
workers in various centres, has fully indicated the possibility of meeting 
insistent needs on rational lines. 

The work of the Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic) is also affording 
valuable evidence as to ways and means whereby a reform in our public- 
house system may be accomplished. 

It is much to be desired that greater attention could be directed to the 
provision of healthy and palatable drinks. Manufacturers are labouring 
under great difficulties, but now is the time when systematic endeavours 
should be made to supply a variety of non-alcoholic beverages which, while 
meeting all hygienic requirements, will be inexpensive and palatable, and 
will serve as popular restoratives. 

Messrs. Idris and Co., Ltd. (London offices and factories: Pratt Street, 
Camden Town, N.), have won an excellent reputation for the reliability 
and high quality of their Non-Alcoholic Drinks. These are prepared, under 
expert direction and in accordance with strict scientific procedure, from 
pure water procured from special sources and carefully selected ingredients 

Messrs. L. Rose and Co., Ltd. (London offices: 89, Worship Street, E.C.), 
the well-known firm of lime-fruit growers, possess large estates in 
Dominica, British West Indies, and supply prepared lime-juice in an 
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unsweetened form, as well as a lime-juice cordial which is particularly 
delightful. Lime-juice stands unrivalled as a thirst-quencher, and as 
a wholesome, palatable, physiological restorative it has justly won world¬ 
wide popularity. With the increase in temperance habits and practices 
the use of lime-juice preparations is bound to increase. Taken with 
either plain or aerated water, Rose’s Lime-Juice Cordial makes an ideal 
drink. 

Messrs. John Taylor and Co., Ltd. (Manchester office and brewery : Pol¬ 
lard Street, Ancoats), the long-established firm of brewers, are now supply¬ 
ing a series of fermented, non-intoxicating drinks which should prove 
popular as beverages. They make a speciality of their Hop Bitters, Stone 
Ginger Beer, and Milk Stout and Cordials, which are supplied in 9, 18, and 
36 gallon casks, to be sold A ‘ on draught.” Th?y have been much appre¬ 
ciated in military camps and munition canteens. 


PRESS CUTTINGS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 

Prominence is rightly being given in the newspapers and magazines and 
periodicals of the present day to the consideration and discussion of subjects 
dealing with medical, social, educational, and practical welfare problems. 
Medico-sociological students would be well advised to arrange with Messrs. 
Wdolgar and Roberts, the well-known press-cutting experts of 169, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C., for a regular supply of current extracts bearing on 
the subjects in which they are specially interested. 
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MEMORANDA. 


THE Society for the Study of Inebriety exists for the scientific investigation 
of alcoholism. In the address delivered before the Society at its last 
meeting by Lord D’Abernon, and printed in the present issue of the Journal, 
the importance of and increasing need for research in regard to alcohol and 
alcoholism were definitely defined. Lord D’Abernon has indicated some 
of the points which call for scientifically conducted inquiry, and there are 
many other questions relating to the Drink Problem which require collective 
investigation by trained experts. Temperance reformers in the past, in their 
zeal to prevent and arrest evident evils resulting from excessive indulgence 
in the various forms of alcoholic drinks, have been slow to undertake 
scientific investigations regarding the aetiology, pathology, symptomatology, 
and therapeutics of alcoholism. The problem of inebriety is an intricate 
and highly complex one, and all aspects of the alcohol question must be 
investigated in accordance with the scientific spirit if sure progress is to be 
secured in respect of prophylaxis and rational means of arrest. The diffi¬ 
culties are not purely psychical, physiological, and pathological, but are 
closely connected with many and varied forms of human interests, ethical, 
social, economic, and what may be conveniently designated national. The 
Council of the Society for the Study of Inebriety have long desired to be 
able to extend the range of the scientific work of the Society and to under¬ 
take scientific inquiries respecting some of the points connected with alcohol, 
alcoholism, and the alcoholic environment, which still await solution. It 
is hoped that ways and means may be found which will enable the Society 
to undertake or to participate in such scientific investigations as may lead 
to conclusions which shall strengthen and further rational efforts and 
educational service in the interests of national sobriety and human better¬ 
ment. 


It is with profound sorrow that we record the passing of Sir Victor 
A. H. Horsley, C.B., F.R.C.S., F.R.S., on July 16 in Mesopotamia from 
heat-stroke. Sir Victor was one of our most honoured and valued Vice- 
Presidents, and his death is a sacrifice to duty which robs his country, his 
profession, and his many co-workers and friends of a rarely gifted life. Sir 
Victor Horsley was a brilliant and original experimenter and investigator, 
and his researches have secured knowledge of inestimable value to mankind; 
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his reputation as a surgical expert, particularly in regard to cerebro-spinal 
work, was world-wide, and as a leader and inspiring spirit he exercised far- 
reaching influence. His appearance, personality, and powers were excep¬ 
tional, and his devotion to the principles of justice, fair-play, and righteous¬ 
ness made him a fearless defender and a devoted fighter. Sir Victor Horsley 
was a whole-hearted enthusiast for the cause of temperance reform, and his 
work, written in conjunction with Dr. Mary Sturge, on “ Alcohol and the 
Human Body/’ has proved one of the most valuable publications ever 
issued on the scientific aspects of the Alcohol Problem. To Lady Horsley 
and the members of his family the Society for the Study of Inebriety tender 
sincere and respectful sympathy. We have all suffered irreparable loss by 
the passing of this true warrior for truth. 

We have also to announce the loss by death of another much-respected 
Vice-President. Sir Lauder Brunton, Bart., M.D., LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.C.P., 
F.R.S., passed away on September 16 in his seventy-third year. Sir 
Lauder was a scientific physician, investigator, and writer of world-wide 
fame, and was deeply in sympathy with practical measures for the arrest 
and amelioration of social ills and the development of measures making for 
human betterment. 

It is also with deep regret that we announce the death of Mr. John 
Newton, Secretary of the Native Races and the Liquor Traffic United 
Committee, at the early age of fifty-two. Mr. John Newton was a much 
valued associate of the Society for the Study of Inebriety, and had con¬ 
tributed valuable articles to the Society and its Journal. 


At a time when general attention is being directed to the problem of 
alcohol and the importance of scientific study of the subject is being recog¬ 
nized, the following quotation from a leader in the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal for August 10,1916, will be of exceptional interest: “ About 
few scientific questions have there been more dispute and less accurate data 
than about the physiological action of alcohol. The matter is coming into 
increasing prominence, and the attitude toward it of the medical profession 
is changing. The extension of the prohibition campaign and the inclusion 
of social and moral issues have made all the more confusion as to the 
fundamental facts on which judgment must finally rest. The recent policy 
of the New York City Department of Health is significant of the growing 
opinion that alcohol is a public health problem of first magnitude. The 
Health Department is not in sympathy with effort to regulate the trade in 
alcoholic drinks by legislation, but believes that a proper education of the 
people in the actual effect of alcohol is the only logical course, and that this 
course will eventually bring the proper restriction in the use of alcohol as 
a beverage. This comes back, then, to the question of what is the real 
action of alcohol. 

“That alcohol in small doses is burned in the body and spares body and 
food substance has been proved by Atwater and his associates. Exact and 
controlled experiments on the physiological action of alcohol on metabolism 
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and the nervous system have, however, been few, and reliable data are 
correspondingly rare. Benedict outlines a programme prepared by the 
Boston Nutrition Laboratory of the Carnegie Institution for the study of 
alcohol, and describes the results to date. ( Science , June 30, 1916.) Bene¬ 
dict points out that the use of alcohol as a food beverage, especially in 
Europe, where often the food calories of the alcohol are greater than those 
from the proteid of the diet, makes it important and within the province of 
the Nutrition Laboratory to undertake investigation of the effect of moderate 
doses. He recognizes the excessive rarity of objectivity as well as of real 
uncontaminated scientific evidence. Too often the personal ethical views 
of the observer have dominated the results. The programme outlined by 
the Nutrition Laboratory provides for thorough study of the physiological 
effect of alcohol, in small and in repeated doses, on respiration, digestion 
and secretion, metabolism and heat regulation. Attention is paid to 
securing careful basic data on the subjects of experiment, and, in short, 
every effort has been made to forestall criticism even of the ignorant and 
captious, and to secure and present definite objective data, and also to 
determine a method of procedure which can be followed in future investi¬ 
gations. Particular attention is given to the psychological effects of alcohol. 
The selection of the tests to be employed was determined first by the wish 
to secure a group of systematically co-ordinated measurements, second to 
utilize the relatively simple and elementary neuro-muscular phenomena 
where unknown factors would be reduced to a minimum, and third to 
select those processes which constituted customary reactions. Benedict 
reports that in normal subjects the latent time of the patellar reflex was 
lengthened on an average by 10 per cent., while the extent of muscle 
thickening was reduced by 46 per cent. The latent time of the protective 
lid reflex was increased by 7 per cent., and the extent of the lid movement 
was decreased 19 per cent. The latent time in speech reaction tests was 
increased 3 per cent. Sensitivity to faradic stimulation was decreased 
14 per cent. Little effect was noted on memory and free association. As 
for motor co-ordination, there was a decrease of 9 per cent, in the velocity 
of finger movement, and of 11 per cent, in the velocity of eye movement. 
It was observed that the pulse was accelerated, but this Benedict ascribes 
to inhibition of the inhibitory mechanism of the heart. The greatest 
changes following the ingestion of alcohol were found to be in those pro¬ 
cesses least subject to voluntary re-enforcement and control. A consider¬ 
able practice effect was noted throughout the experiments, but even this 
was more than offset by the action of the alcohol. The time of the maxi¬ 
mum effect of the alcohol was from 90 to 100 minutes after ingestion. 
Benedict states that, contrary to Kraepelin, no facilitation effect from alcohol 
was noted, but that there seemed to be a characteristic depression of the 
simplest forms of finger and eye movements. He holds this to be pre¬ 
sumptive evidence of the effect of alcohol on organic efficiency, but he 
warns strongly against the uncritical application of these results to industrial 
processes in general where motor co-ordination is not the only factor 
involved. These studies are not completed, and the material already 
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obtained is being further elaborated. Such work, when confirmed by 
independent investigators, will give a reliable foundation for the attitude 
to be assumed toward alcohol as a public health problem.” 


41 Alcohol and Commercial Efficiency,” by Dr. C. W. Saleeby, issued by 
the National Commercial Temperance League, the President of which is 
the Right Hon. T. R. Ferens, M.P*, and the Secretary Mr. C. R. M. 
Bentley, 3A, Queen’s Arcade, Leeds, is a powerful plea and convincing 
argument which workers for national sobriety will find of much service. 
Sir Lauder Brunton, in his foreword, says : 44 The habitual use of alcohol, 
as shown by Dr. Saleeby, is to lessen the amount of a man’s work, while it 
makes him more ready to spend. It enables him to draw on his reserves of 
energy, and in certain conditions— e.g. t of exhaustion—it helps him to make 
a spurt for a short time, and tide over a difficulty, just as a loan from a 
money-lender may help a man to pay a pressing debt; but both the spurt 
and the loan have to be paid for afterwards with heavy interest. Alcohol 
should never be drunk for selfish pleasure, or under the delusion that its 
regular use enables a man to do more work, though when employed under 
exceptional circumstances as a medicine it may be helpful. But the quantity 
required for this purpose is infinitesimal as compared with that used for 
ordinary drinking, and may be measured by teaspoonfuls instead of gallons ; 
and if no alcohol is drunk except as a medicine, the thousands of bushels 
of barley and tons of sugar now consumed in producing it will become 
available as food.” Sir E. Ray Lankester makes the following striking 
statement r 44 1 am inclined to think that the possible slight advantage to 
the few of the moderate use of weak alcoholic drinks (never of distilled 
spirit!) cannot be held to balance the enormous injury to the many of the 
present consumption of alcohol; and therefore I think that the possible— 
even were it proved to be the actual—advantage of a moderate consumption 
of alcohol ought to be sacrificed by the strong-minded moderate consumer 
of alcohol for the benefit of the community. We should, as patriotic men 
who love our country and our fellow-citizens, be willing to acquiesce in a 
total suppression of the liquor traffic. I think that alcohol should be 
obtainable from druggists on a doctor’s order for those to whom it is an 
important medicament. But I confess, on reviewing my experience, that I 
have got a great deal more harm than good from wines and spirits, and that 
I have wasted money and time in the pleasure obtainable from 4 fine ’ wines. 
I have never really cared much for them, but have adopted the habits of 
my associates. I would gladly now submit to the privation of all alcoholic 
drinks in order to save the country from the curse of drunkenness or excess. 
I do not believe that real joviality and 4 good company ’ are dependent on 
alcoholic drinks. Probably three months’ abstention would make any and 
every individual perfectly indifferent to the loss, and much of the money 
saved on drinks would be spent on better and more skilfully prepared food.” 


Drs. G. E. Shuttleworth and W. A. Potts, in the new and fourth edition 
of 44 Mentally Deficient Children 2 Their Treatment and Training” (London : 
VOL. XIV. 8 
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H. K. Lewis and Go., Ltd., 136, Gower Street, W.G. 1916. Price 7s. 6d. 
net), express the following views with regard to the much-discussed question 
of the influence of parental alcoholism in the production of such morbid 
states as feeble-mindedness and mental defectiveness in the offspring : 

“ How far parental intemperance is accountable has given rise to much 
controversy. In a paper read before the Society for the Study of Inebriety 
(London) in October, 1908, Dr. Potts made a careful review of the evidence 
as to how far alcoholism in a previous generation was accountable. He 
cited many authenticated cases where it appeared to be a direct cause, and, 
in particular, one quoted by the late Dr. Andriezen of a man aged twenty- 
two, the second child of a family of six. This individual was begotten by 
his father while in a state of ‘ alcoholic intoxication and exaltation. The child 
was neurotic, and at twenty-two had to be admitted to an asylum, suffering 
from dementia prcecox . The father, a well-to-do man, had several mistresses, 
and was the father of several other children. Though given to occasional 
alcoholic indulgence, he abstained from cohabiting when in a state of in¬ 
toxication, and his other children, born of his sober moments, were not 
afflicted mentally or bodily like the patient referred to.’ Attention was 
directed in this paper to the important comparative statistics of Dr. Sullivan 
and others, and especially to the investigation of Dr. MacNicholl of New 
York. This inquiry, undertaken for the New York Academy of Medicine 
in 1901, recorded, among other observations, the results of tracing the 
family histories of 3,711 children through three generations, with great 
detail in regard to the taking of alcohol. Dividing them into two classes— 
viz., those free from hereditary alcoholic taint and those with that taint— 
it was found that, of those free from hereditary alcoholic taint, 96 per cent, 
were proficient, 4 per cent, were dullards, and 18 per cent, suffered from 
some neurosis or organic disease. On the other hand, of those with heredi¬ 
tary alcoholic taint, 23 per cent, were proficient, 77 per cent, were dullards 
(and of these more than one-third were very deficient), and 76 per cent, 
suffered from some neurosis or organic disease. The conclusions drawn at 
the end of the paper are fhat 4 the evidence is not clear that alcoholism by 
itself in the father will produce amentia, but it is quite plain that in com* 
bination with other bad factors it is a most unfavourable element, while 
maternal drinking, and drinking continued through more than one genera¬ 
tion, are potent influences in mental degeneracy.’ In many cases in which 
alcoholism appears at first sight to be the determining factor, the alcoholism 
is really a neurosis, and is simply evidence of a morbid heredity. Some¬ 
times, however, excessive drinking is deliberate self-indulgence, the conse¬ 
quences of which may be very serious to the offspring. There is no 
gainsaying the fact, although Professor Karl Pearson claims to have proved 
that alcoholic indulgence in the mass has no deteriorating influence on the 
physique and ability of the following generation; his statistics and conclu¬ 
sions have, however, been subjected to much criticism. The problem is 
beset with difficulties ; to settle the question finally, we require in statistics 
very careful investigation as to whether there was any sign of morbid 
heredity before the drinking began, and, of course, a statement as to 
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whether the drinking preceded the birth of the child. The only compari¬ 
sons of real value are between total abstainers and drinkers ; any arbitrary 
division between moderate and excessive drinkers begs the question. Dr. 
Shuttleworth and others have frequently pointed out that it is also neces¬ 
sary to go back more than one generation; it is no uncommon experience 
to find that the child of a heavy drinker shows no abnormality beyond a want 
of nervous tone and tendency to eccentricity when he grows up. His eccen¬ 
tricity may take the form of being a rabid temperance advocate, but when 
one of his children exhibits mental defect, that does not indicate that tem¬ 
perance is no benefit, but rather that the grandfather’s indulgence has had 
far-reaching effect.” __ 

In Volume III. of the second edition of “ Encyclopaedia Medica,” now 
appearing under the general editorship of Dr. J. W. Ballantyne and 
published by Messrs. W. Green and Son, there are several communications 
likely to be of interest to readers of this journal. The article on 
Chloroform is from the pen of the late Dr. Donald C. A. McAlIum; 
Dr. John Thomson writes on Cretinism ; and Dr. J. Kerr Love on Deaf- 
Mutism ; the subject of Legislation for Mental Deficiency is dealt with by 
Dr. W. B. Drummond, who also deals with Delirium Tremens ; Dr. R. 
Hutchison is responsible for the article on Diet. The article on 
Dipsomania concludes with the following paragraph : “ The treatment of 
dipsomania is palliative as regards the idiosyncrasy, and preventive as 
regards the paroxysm. In other words, the patient should be treated as 
neurotic, and discipline and hygiene should be made to minister to 
stability. The treatment usually prescribed refers almost entirely to the 
prevention of drinking when a paroxysm has occurred. It is questionable 
if that is important. It is much more valuable to anticipate the crisis. 
When a patient is expecting an attack, active steps should be taken to out¬ 
flank it. An abrupt and sudden readjustment of the whole circumstances of 
the patient is called for—always in the direction of recuperation of energy. 
Change is the first essential; and it must be borne in mind that very often 
an unusual activity is recuperative. If the paroxysm has not been fore¬ 
stalled, and the physician is called to a case in which the stage of obsession 
or that of impulse has been reached, he must devote himself to the least 
hurtful satisfaction of the crave. An enema should be administered, the 
stomach should be washed out, and sedatives or intoxicants should be 
administered by the tube. At the same time nutrients should be added and 
saline or other aperients. It must be the physician’s aim to induce 
hypnosis as speedily as possible, and at the same time to further elimina¬ 
tion. The patient must in no case be told what has been administered. 
Hypnotism is very useful if resorted to soon enough, but is not likely to be 
applicable in the paroxysmal stage.” 


The Interstate Medical Journal for June, 1916 (Vol. XXIII., No. 6, 
published by the Interstate Medical Journal Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
U.S.A.), is a special 41 Alcohol and Narcotics” number. It contains a 
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number of original articles the importance of which will be indicated by the 
following enumeration: Alcohol and Narcotics from the Psychological 
Point of View, by G. T. W. Patrick, Ph.D., of Iowa City; The Hereditary 
Transmission of Degeneracy and Deformities by the Descendants of 
Alcoholized Mammals, by Charles R. Stockard, Ph.D., of New York ; 
Alcoholism, a Symptom, by William A. White, M.D., of Washington, D.C.; 
The Diagnosis of Delirium Tremens, by Charles G. Sceleth, M.D., and 
Arthur F. Beifeld, M.D., of Chicago; Alcohol and Art, by Arthur C. 
Jacobson, M.D., of Brooklyn ; The Influence of Alcohol on the Progeniture, 
by Alfred Gordon, M.D., of Philadelphia; A Brief Consideration of Some 
Mental Characteristics of the Narcotic Habitue and a Suggestion for a Feature 
in Management, by Henry Beates, Jr., M.D., of Philadelphia; Alcoholism 
and Feeble-Mindedness, by Henry H. Goddard, of Vineland ; The Drug 
Traffic and its Victims, by Burdette G. Lewis, of New York; Alcohol and 
Narcotics, by Robert T. Morris, M.D., of New York; The Pathogenesis 
of Alcoholism and Narcotism and the Treatment of their Causes, by Tom 
A. Williams, M.B., C.M., of Washington, D.C. ; Medical Studies of 
Alcohol Haifa Century Ago, by Henry O. Marcy, A.M., M.D., LLD., 
of Boston ; The Rational Consideration of Narcotic Addiction, by Ernest 
S. Bishop, M.D., of New York. 


Drug addiction is a question which at the present time demands serious 
consideration. There are many reasons why in these sad and strenuous 
days not a few should be willing and even anxious to seek relief by a 
dangerous indulgence in prejudicial drugs. The following note on the Sale 
of Habit-Forming Drugs appeared in a recent issue of the British Medical 
Journal: “The recent Order of the Army Council dealing with the supply 
of cocaine and about a dozen other drugs to members of His Majesty’s 
Forces imposes severe—though not too severe—restrictions on a trade 
which contains the possibilities of serious evil. Of the drugs dealt with 
by the Order, coca, cocaine, Codeine, diamorphine, opium, and morphine, 
were already in Part I. of the Poisons Schedule, and could only be supplied 
retail by qualified pharmacists to purchasers known to them personally 
and after compliance with the statutory requirements as to registration of 
sale and labelling of the article ; barbitone (veronal), sulphonal, and chloral 
hydrate, were in Part II. of the schedule, and the only restrictions were in 
regard to labelling and the qualification of the seller ; benzamine (eucaine) 
salts, however, being synthetic compounds, and therefore not included in 
the clause 1 all poisonous vegetable alkaloids,’ and Indian hemp, were 
freely saleable by anyone. The restrictions of the Pharmacy Act, how¬ 
ever, refer to retail sales; the only olause dealing with scheduled poisons 
when dispensed to a prescription merely requires that the prescription shall 
be entered in a book kept for the purpose, and that the name and address 
of the pharmacist dispensing it shall appear on the label; no evidence even 
is required that the prescription is that of a medical practitioner. In con¬ 
trast to all this, the Army Council Order lays down that none of the drugs 
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named, or any of their 4 preparations, derivatives, or admixtures,’ shall be 
supplied under any conditions to a member of the forces 4 unless ordered 
for him by a registered medical practitioner on a written prescription, dated 
and signed by the practitioner with his full name and qualifications, and 
marked with the words 44 Not to be repeated,” and unless the person so 
selling or supplying shall mark the prescription with his name and address 
and the date on which it is dispensed.’ The need for restricting the repeti¬ 
tion of prescriptions for habit-forming drugs has long been felt, and the 
practice of putting on the prescription 4 Not to be repeated ’ or similar 
words is by no means unknown, while the requirement that a practitioner’s 
signature, and not merely initials, must be attached when poisonous ingre¬ 
dients are ordered in a medicine is obviously reasonable. Probably these 
additional precautions, being now necessary in some cases, will become 
general. No exception need be taken to the list of drugs selected for 
restriction ; the inclusion of all preparations and admixtures is rather 
sweeping. The suggestion made in a recent question in the House of 
Commons, that 4 coca Iiquidum’ (by which presumably liquid extract of 
coca was meant) is not included, was, of course, quite erroneous.” 


Mr. Robert B. Batty, the well-known Manchester lawyer, and until 
recently the Hon. Secretary of the United Kingdom Alliance, has published 
several able articles favourable to the State purchase of the liquor traffic 
in the Manchester City News. They deserve close study. He urges that 
44 the opportunity now presented is that of having the whole liquor problem 
lifted on to a new plane, an infinite distance travelled at a leap, and the 
difficulties in the way of progress, now so insoluble, enormously simplified.’ 


The so-called 44 Strength of Britain Movement,” of which the Organizing 
Committee consists of Dr. C. W. Saleeby and Mr. H. Stephens Richardson, 
the Hon. Treasurers, Mr. Henry Randall and Mr. Angus Watson, and the 
Hon. Secretaries, Mr. Arthur Mee and Mr. P. G. A. Smith, has as its object 
44 to obtain suspension of the liquor traffic during the war and demobiliza¬ 
tion, and to advocate the conversion of public-houses into houses of 
refreshment, merely excluding intoxicants.” The movement is being 
influentially supported by numerous well-known leaders. Full particulars 
may be obtained on application to headquarters, 20, Denman Street, 
Piccadilly Circus, London, W. 


The Hereford Diocesan Branch of the Church of England Temperance 
Society recently approved the following resolutions: “(1) That it is 
desirable that the Temperance Societies of the United Kingdom should be 
brought into closer touch with each other, with a view to a more united 
action. (2) That the leading Temperance Societies be invited to unite in 
urging the Government to appoint 4 Government ’ inspectors of all 
licensed houses.” 
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The “Proceedings of the Sixteenth National Convention of the Ante- 
Saloon League of America, Atlantic City, New Jersey, July 6-9, 1915,” 
published by the secretary, S. E. Nicholson, of Richmond, Ind., U.S.A., 
and printed by the American Issue Publishing Company, Westerville, Ohio, 
is a bulky volume of 544 pages, containing many articles, reports, and 
valuable information regarding alcohol and alcoholism, and the ante-saloon 
movement in the United States. 


An important series of articles on the alcohol question have appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly for November and December, 1915, and January, 
February, and April, 1916, and these have attracted widespread notice. 
Mr. Koren seeks to show that experiments in prohibition have proved 
unsuccessful, and that the private company monopoly of the drink traffic, 
under a graded system of taxation designed to discourage the use of the 
stronger liquors by substituting for them drinks of smaller alcoholic content 
—beer and light wines—offers the largest prospect of reducing the evils of 
alcoholism. The June issue of the Scientific Temperance Journal , published 
at Westerville, Ohio, by the American Issue Publishing Company (annual 
foreign subscription $1.12), contains a lengthy communication giving the 
conclusions of a special committee appointed to examine and report on the 
views and facts and recommendations set forth in Mr. Koren’s articles. 


The Temperance Legislation League, the general secretary of which is 
Mr. A. F. Harvey, with central offices at Parliament Mansions, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W., exists “to promote Temperance Reform by Legis¬ 
lation and the effective administration of the Licensing Laws.” In the 
July-August issue of Monthly Notes —the official publication of the League— 
appears an important communication on “ A Revolution in Public-House 
Management,” which contains an informing account of “the Carlisle 
experiment,” together with .much other matter likely to be of value to 
those interested in practical proposals for the arrest of national insobriety. 


Mr. John J. Clarke, F.S.S., an hon. lecturer of the Workers* Education 
Association, has accomplished an educational and patriotic service by the 
issue of his “ Outlines of English Local Government.” The brochure is 
published by the North-Western District of Worked Educational Associa¬ 
tion, College House, 223, Brunswick Street, Chorlton-on-Medlock, Man¬ 
chester, and provides concise and helpful notes on the Functions and 
Principles of Local Government, with particulars regarding central and 
local authorities and their relation to public health, public undertakings, 
and public protection, education, moral improvement, and relief and assist¬ 
ance in poverty. 


“ The Psychology of the Negro : An Experimental Study,” by George 
Oscar Ferguson, is issued as vol. xxv., No. 1, of the Columbia University 
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contributions to philosophy and psychology, and published by the Science 
Press, New York. It forms No. 36 of the Archives of Psychology, issued 
under the editorship of Professor R. S. Woodworth (price $1.25). The 
monograph provides a valuable r6sum£ of researches already undertaken, 
particulars of the subjects and tests employed in the present inquiry, a 
comparison of whites and negroes and of subclasses of negroes, and a clear 
statement regarding the conclusions reached. The monograph will be of 
service to educationists and social workers not only in America, but to 
those Britishers who have the responsibility of organizing and administering 
enterprises dealing with negro races in different parts of the Empire. 


“ Life Insurance for Professors,” by Charles E. Brooks, Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Mathematics and Insurance in the University of California, issued 
by the University of California Press, Berkeley, California, is a practical 
brochure dealing with the problem of protection for the families of salaried 
men. It is a careful study of advantageous life insurance, and advocates 
the establishment of a scheme for the benefit of University professors and 
educationists which would seem to merit the consideration of many in 
this country. _ 


A new and enlarged edition has recently been issued of “ The Roadfaring 
Handbook : A Complete Manual to Inexpensive Motor Touring, and 
Concise Guide to the Touring Districts of the British Isles, with Directory 
of Moderate Priced Accommodation.” It is edited by Reginald Wellbye, 
and published by E. J. Larby, Ltd., Diary House, 30, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. (price 6d.), and contains much practical information in a 
concise and convenient form, with an excellent series of serviceable sketch 
maps. The guide to old hostelries and inns and other inexpensive accom¬ 
modation will be appreciated by many. 


“The Holidays: Where to Stay and What to See, 1916,” published by 
Walter Hill, 67-71, Southampton Row, London, W.C. (price Is.), is a most 
comprehensive guide to the districts served by the Midland, London and 
North-Western, Great Northern, Great Eastern, Great Western, and 
Great Central Railways, and provides reliable information regarding hotels, 
boarding-houses, and apartments, and matters likely to interest visitors. 
At a time when most Britishers are restricted to resorts in the United 
Kingdom, this detailed and well-illustrated guide will be invaluable for 
reference. 


The Home Counties Public-House Trust, Ltd., of which the Earl of 
Lytton is chairman and Mr. Alexander Jenkins secretary, with head 
office at Radlett, Herts, and London centre at the Old Bell Restaurant, 
123, Holborn, E.C., have issued a “List of Country Hotels and Inns 
controlled by Home Counties Trust, Ltd., and Furnished as Country 
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Houses recommended to Visitors desiring a Country Holiday in some of 
the most Beautiful Parts of England and Wales.” The guide is attractively 
illustrated, and contains much timely and suggestive information. 


Mr. John Oxenham, the well-known novelist, whose little volumes of 
poems, “Bees in Amber” and “ All's Well,” have brought courage and 
cheer and Christian comfort to worn and wearied souls in all parts of the 
world, has now accomplished a further patriotic service by the publication 
of his compact pocket manual, “The King’s Highway” (London: Methuen 
and Co., Ltd. 1916. Price Is. net). It is a choice collection of verses 
and hymns bearing mainly on the spirit and purposes, the experiences and 
desires, born of these war-wracked times. Everyone should possess a copy 
of this soul-nourishing companion, and we trust many copies will reach our 
brave combatants at the front and our silent lads on the restless seas. 


A scheme for a Temperance and Social Subjects Lending Library is 
described in the September issue of the Pioneer , edited by Rev. Henry 
Carter (London: Charles H. Kelly, 25-35, City Road, and 26, Paternoster 
Row, E.C. Price Id.). Many will be interested in this wise endeavour to 
provide students of the ^alcohol problem with adequate literature on all 
aspects of the subject. _ 

The London School of Economics and Political Science (University of 
London), through its Department of Social Science and Administration at 
Clare Market, Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C., is conducting training 
for social work, both voluntary and professional. New part-time courses 
are being arranged for voluntary workers. A series of public lectures will 
be given during the winter. Full particulars may be obtained on application. 


The National People’s Palaces Association, Ltd., 1, Arundel Street, 
Strand, London, W.C., are seeking to provide for the opening of a number 
of “People’s Palaces,” which shall serve as popular, self-supporting, and 
non-alcoholic centres. 


The Incorporation of National Institutions for (Persons requiring Care 
and Control, the registered offices of which are at 14, Howick Place, West¬ 
minster, S.W., have just issued a very ipforming Report concerning the 
work of the Institutions under their care. 


We understand that it is proposed to keep November 12, 1916, as 
“ Temperance Sunday,” when the subject of National Sobriety will receive 
special consideration in the churches of the land. 
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0 

THE effect of alcohol is a subject whose discussion can scarcely 
be contained within scientific boundaries ; it has a disconcerting 
tendency to flow over into the fields of morals and religion. In 
debates on this matter it is easy to see anticipations, pre¬ 
possessions, and preconceptions all playing their part and leading 
not seldom to the entrance of prejudice into the argument. This 
is in a sense regrettable, and it is always a pity when the odium 
medicum, which is bitter enough, has added to it the odium theo~ 
logicum , “that degree of rancour, the most furious and im¬ 
placable ”; it would be preferable could the subject be discussed 
in the cold, clear air of pure science, far removed from emotion¬ 
alism and unhampered by ethical limitations and religious exhor¬ 
tations. So some would say. Yet I have no strong assurance. 
I have, I trust, as robust a desire as anyone to see the truth of 
the matter brought to light in the coldest of all possible scientific 
atmospheres; but it does not seem to me to be practicable, even 
if it were desirable, to keep this question of alcohol separate 
entirely from morals 'and religion, from ethics and the evangel. 
These aspects ought not to be obscured, they cannot logically be 
shut out; they are factors in the immediate results seen in 
society and in the ultimate success of treatment, whether curative 
or preventive. 

* A paper read before the Soeiety for the Study 
October 10, 1916, in the rooms of the Medical 
Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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ETHICAL ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM. 

This, however, is not the occasion on which to discuss the 
religious side of the matter, and I pass away from it, naming for 
thoughtful consideration simply the results obtained by the 
Salvation Army in the reclamation and regeneration of the 
apparently confirmed drunkard. The ethical aspects of the 
problem are perhaps more nearly related to the medical and 
essentially scientific, or capable of being made so. The taking 
of alcohol very easily becomes a form of self-indulgence; and 
self-indulgence of any kind, sooner or later, and sometimes 
amazingly soon, strikes a blow at function or structure or at 
both. The self-indulgent man is a self-stricken man. In rela¬ 
tion to alcohol, the wounds he has inflicted are scientifically 
manifested and detected in Quinquaud’s sign and Korsakoff’s 
psychosis, to name only two of many effects known to the 
clinician and alienist. Without accepting all the conclusions of 
the Freudian school of psycho-analysis, one cannot be blind to 
the revelation it has given of the innermost recesses of the human 
mind and of their contents; self-indulgence accounts for many 
of the unsavoury discoveries made in these chambers of imagery* 

Further, self-indulgence in alcohol cannot be discussed within 
the comparatively narrow limits of the evil it works on the 
individual man or woman. Its ethical consequences extend to 
others, involving the people who live alongside of him or her, 
laying hold upon the children procreated or conceived by him 
or her, and imperilling the race quantitatively or qualitatively. 
Economic results of a grave kind are not long in arising, and 
these, when added to the ethical ones, are surely sufficient to 
warrant the giving of protection to the young lives which are 
being threatened in their moral outlook and handicapped in their 
material resources by being born in the house (one cannot call it 
the home) of a drinking father or an inebriate mother. As a 
matter of fact, however, scientific evidence of a weighty sort is 
forthcoming, and it is possible to pass on from an ethical and an 
economic to a medical proof of the pernicious influence of alcohol 
taken by the parents upon the structure and functions of the 
children who are unfortunate enough to call them father and 
mother. They must still, I suppose, be termed fathers and 
mothers; but certainly to them belongs no holy dignity, and 
over them no parentalia or other honourable observances need 
be performed. Yet even in these aggravated circumstances of 
outraged responsibility, familial and racial, one must not alto- 
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gether lose sight of the possibility of regeneration, and it is a 
striking fact that the fifth commandment (the first with a promise 
of blessing annexed) is qualified by no exceptions, the Hebrew 
Scriptures, indeed, furnishing to the world the arresting picture 
of Ham failing to yield honour to a father in drunkenness, and 
losing to his commandment-observing brothers the contingent 
reward. The scientist as well as the theologian must be careful 
whom he regards as unfit, and there may well be in physical life 
as in spiritual existence a hope wider than has commonly been 
allowed. 

On the present occasion one is dealing only with the question 
of alcohol in its relation to antenatal life, a restriction, however, 
which is not so great a limitation as might at first sight be sup¬ 
posed. For if one take the larger definition of antenatal life— 
that, namely, which includes the quiet, silent, and apparently 
uninfluenced existence of the germ cells of the parents in their 
reproductive glands—one is really viewing an extent of subject- 
matter not much less than the whole. That it (this germinal life) 
is only apparently uninfluenced will be shown immediately. 

THE THREE STAGES OF ANTENATAL LIFE. 

A perceptible amount of simplification will be introduced into 
a rather difficult and complicated subject if I try to put the 
experimental results which have been obtained regarding the 
influence of alcohol upon the unborn under the three sub¬ 
divisions of antenatal life which I have been in the custom of 
recognizing in my writings. If one work back from birth, one* 
comes first upon the foetal period of some seven months ; this is 
the time during which the new organism, which may be fairly 
called the unborn infant, lies within the womb of his mother, 
and occupies in respect of her maternal organs and tissues a 
somewhat undefined position, formerly regarded as undisguisedly 
parasitic, and now looked upon as corresponding more nearly 
with that of the paying guest or even with that of the paying 
guest who gives a helping hand in the house-work. This foetal 
time is preceded by the embryonic epoch, which fills some six or 
seven early weeks, beginning about two weeks after impregna¬ 
tion. At this time the new organism is an embryo, not even 
recognizably human in appearance, and is passing with amazing 
rapidity through a number of transmutations and transformations 
and evolutionary mechanics which if normally performed result 
in the production of a well-formed human foetus, but which, if 
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disturbed, give rise to a malformed or possibly to a monstrous 
creature. Then, stretching away back into the lives of the 
parents, is the germinal stage of antenatal existence, when the 
germ cells, not yet conjoined to give each other the stimulus 
which comes from being of different sexes, lie patiently in the 
paternal or maternal sex glands (testicles and ovaries) awaiting 
great developments, and subject to the influences which the 
surrounding tissues (paternal or maternal) may bring to bear 
upon them. Little is surely known of what happens to these 
waiting germ cells before the sperm meets the ovum and the first 
act of the great drama of the individual life begins in the trans¬ 
formation of the unimpregnated ovum into the zygote by its 
fusion with the spermatozoon; but they are not uninfluenced by 
what is taking place in the bodies of the parents, and especially 
in the paternal or maternal blood which surges past and around 
them, and they have at least one great physiological event to 
chronicle—namely, maturation with its mysteriously significant 
phenomena of chromatin readjustment and expulsion of polar 
globules. 

The foetal and embryonic periods of antenatal life are solely in 
relation to the mother, whilst the germinal is in touch with both 
parents.. In the fcetal epoch the new creature has an intimate 
and a highly specialized relationship with the mother through 
the placenta, and there are intricate and generally effective 
means by which it is protected from injury arising from dangers 
existing in or introduced into the mother’s system. In the 
embryonic time the relationship is decidual and is less specialized; 
probably, also, the protection afforded is less complete. In the 
germinal period the germ cells (sperms and ova) have almost the 
same relationship to the blood and nervous system as have any 
of the other cells of the body, and it may be supposed that they 
enjoy no special protection at all, although possibly the wall 
of the Graafian follicle may in the case of the ovary of the female 
serve to some extent as a defence. At any rate, the germinal 
period in by far the larger part of its extent is under the influence, 
for good or ill, of both parents. 

THE EFFECT OF ALCOHOL IN THE FCETAL PBRIOD. 

Although Plottier, in 1897, obtained experimental evidence that 
in the case of rabbits alcohol introduced into the stomach of the 
pregnant animal passed through into the placenta, the liquor 
amnii, and the foetuses, yet Palazzi four years later got negative 
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results when alcohol was injected subcutaneously; but in the 
meantime Nicloux, with reliable apparatus, had settled the 
matter, and had demonstrated that in the case of pregnant 
guinea-pigs alcohol, placed in the stomach by means of a tube, 
passes quickly through to the foetuses, and can be detected in 
their blood. Nicloux extended his experiment to the human 
subject, and found alcohol in the cord, the placenta, and the 
blood of a child to whose mother he had given rum mixed with 
milk an hour before her delivery. He found, too, that alcohol 
passes into the milk; and in 1903 he demonstrated what 1 have 
termed the reverse current—viz., the passage of alcohol from the 
liquor amnii around the foetus into the blood of the mother. 
Later experiments have confirmed these earlier ones, and it may 
be safely concluded that when alcohol is introduced into the 
maternal organism, it very quickly finds its way into the placental 
and foetal tissues. 

Another question immediately arises: What effect does the 
alcohol which is thus circulating in the foetal tissues and in the 
placenta have upon these parts ? Carrara, in 1898-99, experi¬ 
menting upon guinea-pigs, found that the nerve-tissues in the 
foetuses were extraordinarily fresh ; and Palazzi, in 1901, using 
rabbits, was able to trace almost no evil effect upon the young 
ones; but the alcoholized females, although mixing freely with 
the males, remained sterile in seven out of twelve cases (57 per 
cent.). The last result, however, points to a toxic power in 
action in antenatal life prior to the foetal period. In attempting 
to answer the question of the influence of alcohol upon the 
unborn infant in the foetal period one is constantly hampered by 
the difficulty of excluding parental alcoholism before or early 
in pregnancy. My own belief is that drinking habits acquired 
by the mother about the mid-term of her gestation may have 
a scarcely recognizable evil effect upon the child ; there will be 
no deformities worth naming, for they arise in the embryonic 
epoch; the placenta is fully formed, and may to a large degree 
prevent the full toxic force of the alcoholic attack upon the infant 
by receiving it on its own tissues; and even supposing that the 
alcohol flows freely in the foetal blood, it will probably do little 
damage, for it is well known that it takes a long time for alco¬ 
holism to inflict definite lesions on the organs of the drunkard. 
On the other hand, the foetal tissues may be regarded as more 
delicate than those of the adult; but then, again, they have a 
greater vitality and reparative power. I am of opinion that the 
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evil effects to be anticipated and looked for are rather of the 
nature of premature labours, miscarriages, dead-births, haemor¬ 
rhages in labour, and of early mortality among the infants who 
are born alive; these results may all be correlated with placental 
disease, and that again in some instances at least with kidney 
disease of the mother. As a matter of fact, these were precisely 
the results found by Sullivan and others in the case of confirmed 
female inebriates who continued to drink during their pregnancies. 
Of course they might fairly be ascribed to the earlier action of 
alcohol in the pre-gestational time; but it is a significant fact that 
when the supply of drink was compulsorily stopped in the second 
half of pregnancy, living and even surviving infants were born to 
the very women who had had dead-births and the like previously. 
This seems to me to be striking evidence that in the foetal period 
of antenatal life the alcohol does harm, and that it works through 
the placenta; if the placenta be depreciated by previous alco¬ 
holism the harm will be more considerable; but, on the other 
hand, if alcohol be eliminated even at this late date an effect 
for good may be looked for. Several of the clinical histories 
reported by Matthews Duncan in 1888 foreshadowed the conclu¬ 
sion reached above. 

THE EFFECT OF ALCOHOL IN THE EMBRYONIC PERIOD. 

Whilst the experimental work in connection with alcohol in 
the foetal period has been mainly carried out with mammals, that 
on the embryonic epoch has been chiefly avian, and has utilized 
almost exclusively the hen’s egg. Camille Dareste, between the 
years 1855 and 1891, did more than anyone else—although the 
Saint Hilaires, Allen Thomson, Liharzik, Panum, Engel, Schrohe, 
Lombardini, Lereboullet, and others all gave an impetus—to 
establish the science of experimental teratogenesis or the artificial 
production of monstrosities by altering incubation conditions; 
but it was left for Charles F6r6 to introduce a new method of 
experimentation which at once brought a somewhat academic 
investigation into the sphere of practical affairs. Dareste and 
the others had relied mainly on altering the external conditions 
of the hen’s egg in incubation, by varnishing, shaking, passing 
electrical currents, shutting off oxygen, etc., in order to produce 
monstrosities—methods which had little bearing upon the human 
subject; but F6r6, by injecting poisons, toxines, microbes, and 
especially alcohols of various kinds into the albumen of the egg, 
got results whose significance was immediately practical and 
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obvious for mammalian as well as avian embryogenesis. He 
discovered that these substances, including the alcohols, had the 
power of retarding growth and of stopping or of misdirecting 
development so that monstrosities of many kinds were produced. 
He noted in particular that the more toxic the alcohol injected 
the more teratogenic was it in relation to the developing chick, 
and he found that it was possible to arrange all the alcohols in 
a series according to their powers—teratogenic and toxic. He 
wisely paid little attention to the kind of monstrosity produced, 
and concentrated his observation on the percentage of deformed 
and dwarfed chicks under the action of each poison; and, of 
course, he employed control or check experiments, using large 
numbers of eggs. F6r6’s results, which were got during a number 
of years, were summarized in a paper which he contributed to 
my journal of antenatal pathology,* and they determined, once 
and for all, that toxic and teratogenic effects were producible by 
the same agencies, that diseases and monstrosities had the same 
causes, and that whilst it was known that alcohol led to disease 
in adult and child structures, it was equally true that it brought 
about deformities when acting upon the embryonic phases of 
life. It had to be noted, however, that the conclusions as to the 
teratogenic effect of alcohol in the meantime applied to the avian 
and not to the mammalian kingdom. 

It is difficult to carry out experiments with alcohol upon the 
embryo in the mammal; the time during which the embryonic 
or organogenetic changes are in progress is short, and it can 
never be easy to separate the cases in which the results are due 
to the impact of alcohol in the embryonic period from those in 
which they are caused by its influence in the earlier germinal 
time. Nevertheless, there is good reason for thinking that when 
the body of a pregnant mammal is saturated with alcohol the 
embryo which may then be developing in the uterus will in 
a certain number of cases suffer in its formation. Such experi¬ 
ments as those of Stockard, whilst they do not prove this result 
directly, offer good indirect grounds for accepting it. In the human 
subject the embryonic period lasts only about five or six weeks 
at the most (although in certain parts of the body, such as the 
brain and generative organs, development continues up to and 
even after birth), and, therefore, it is hardly conceivable that 
alcoholism will coincide exactly with it and so yield a test 
case. Further, the embryo has the protection of the decidual 
membranes. 

* See Teratologio, 189S, II., 2-45-255. 
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THE EFFECT OF ALCOHOL IN THE GERMINAL PERIOD. 

It is in relation to the germinal period of antenatal life that the 
most important experimental work has of recent years been 
accomplished; clinical research also, on a large scale, although 
not always with entire absence of prejudice, has been conducted 
in this sphere. There is good reason to believe, on the evidence 
which has been thus collected, that alcohol produces its most 
serious and lasting evil effects upon the individual and the race 
in the time before the appearance of the embryo in the womb— 
viz., in the germinal epoch. This period consists of two very 
unequal sections—a very short time of perhaps two weeks (in the 
human subject) following upon impregnation and the formation 
of the zygote, and ending with the coming of the first traces of 
the embryo, and a very long time during which the germ cells 
(male and female) lie in the generative glands (testicle and ovary) 
of the parents. The two sections are linked together by the 
phenomenon of impregnation which thus lies between the ante- 
conceptional and the postconceptional times. It is conceivable, 
therefore, that alcohol may act upon the new life either before, 
during, or after impregnation. 

Experiment concentrated upon the two weeks or so of post¬ 
conceptional germinal life is scarcely practicable, and one has not 
heard of statistics bearing on what may be called the alcoholic 
versus the abstemious honeymoon ; but the reprehensible 
practice common in some places and at some times of pro¬ 
creation, or of attempting to procreate, in a state of drunkenness, 
gives a sort of rough clinical test of the effects arising from the 
impact of alcohol upon the spermatozoon and ovum at the 
moment of their union to form the zygote. The older writers 
were in no doubt about the evil due to conception in alcoholism. 
To quote Matthews Duncan: “When the Greeks represented 
the deformed Vulcan as born of Jupiter inebriated with nectar, 
they expressed the organic inferiority of children conceived in 
the delirium of drunkenness; observations collected by Hufeland, 
Burdach, Edouard Seguin, Prosper Lucas, Roesch, etc., have 
demonstrated that children procreated during the drunkenness 
of the parents may be born with a general obtuseness of the 
senses, and are affected with idiocy.” “Young man,” said 
Diogenes to a stupid child, “ thy father was very drunk when 
thy mother conceived thee.” Even if these pronouncements are 
open to destructive criticism, Bezzola’s observations merit scru¬ 
tiny. Taking the nine thousand idiots of the Swiss census of 
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1900, Bezzola found that there were two acute annual maximum 
periods for the conception of idiots (calculated from nine months 
before birth): these were the periods of carnival and vintage, 
when the people drink most. Schweighofer has found dead- 
births occurring frequently under similar circumstances. 

There is no lack of evidence, both clinical, pathological, and 
experimental, bearing upon the influence of alcohol upon the re¬ 
productive cells in adult bodies, and within the past few years 
the work, more particularly of Stockard, has been fruitful in 
suggestive results. As far back as 1837 the association of chronic 
alcoholism with testicular atrophy and impotence was put on 
record, and in recent years Lancereaux, Simmonds, and more 
especially Bertholet and Weichselbaum, have given exact pictures 
of the histological changes in the testicles and in the spermatozoa 
of drunkards, and have extended the observations to the ovaries 
and their contained ova. On the experimental side of the sub¬ 
ject Combemale showed that the descendants of alcoholized dogs 
were apt to be dead-born, to suffer from defective intelligence, 
and (in the second generation) to exhibit various malformations 
as well as congenital debility. Hodge and others, using dogs, and 
Laitinen, working with guinea-pigs, obtained similar results. 

Recently, the long-continued experiments of Stockard and of 
Stockard and Papanicolaou on guinea-pigs have placed the degen¬ 
erative effect of alcohol on the germ cells practically beyond the 
reach of criticism. The experiments of Fletcher, Cowan, and 
Arlitt, and of Raymond Pearl on poultry have been somewhat less 
demonstrative, but are capable of explanation, for as yet one is 
hardly able to evaluate the differences between avian and mam¬ 
malian development and their results upon experimental terato- 
genesis and blastophthoria. Stockard's researches are so important 
that they deserve a paragraph to themselves. 

In 1913 Stockard published the results of experiments which 
had been going on for three years, and in the present year 
(1916) he gave to the world the further consequences, which 
applied to four generations and over seven hundred animals. 
The alcohol was administered entirely by inhalation, and in the 
case of some of the guinea-pigs used a state of alcoholic intoxica¬ 
tion of six days per week had been maintained for over five 
years, “a considerable space of time,” as the experimenter 
remarked, “in the life of a guinea-pig,” and, it may be added, 
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surely sufficient for the sake of the experiment. Stockard found 
that the animals who inhaled the alcohol were little changed or 
injured so far as their behaviour and their structure were con¬ 
cerned, but evil effects were emphatically shown in the offspring 
to which they gave rise, and these effects were produced whether 
they (the alcoholized animals) were mated together or with 
normal individuals. Two different stocks of normal guinea-pigs 
were used at the beginning of the experiment, and throughout 
the whole series of observations the utmost precautions were 
taken to silence the most severe criticism and to exclude all 
fallacies. The bad effects were manifest in the first generation 
of offspring, but they were still more marked and serious in 
later generations; then the young ones were born weakly, 
suffered from a neurosis resembling paralysis agitans, and in 
some instances were anophthalmic monsters. The irresistible 
conclusion seemed to be that the alcohol had by its chemical 
action modified the chromatin of the germ cells, and that this 
tainted chromatin had been living in these experiments for 
more than five years in four different generations of animals, as a 
result of the treatment of the one original parent generation. It 
was clear also that the effect of the alcohol was seen in both 
the soma and the germ cells of the offspring. 

Stockard’s results are particularly interesting, for in some of 
the experiments only the males were treated with alcohol. Some 
of his conclusions open up questions which can in the existing 
state of our knowledge hardly be satisfactorily explained. Thus 
the sons of alcoholized mothers appeared to be more affected 
than their daughters, and, on the whole, the records of the 
alcoholized mothers were superior in quality to those of the 
alcoholized fathers. The conclusion seemed, therefore, to be 
t?iat the male germ cells (spermatozoa or spermatocytes) were 
more injured by the treatment than the female germ cells. A 
great many intricate speculations must be carefully followed out 
to logical conclusions, and Stockard and Papanicolaou indicate 
the way, and make some valuable suggestions; but it is to be 
doubted whether the matter is yet ripe for the reaching of 
definitive judgments or precise decisions. The great and out¬ 
standing fact appears to be that alcohol produces an injurious 
effect upon the so-called carriers of heredity in the germ cells 
of one generation, which can be seen not in less, but in more 
marked, degree in the great-grandchildren of the original pair 
of animals. 
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In the presence of such results many otherwise inexplicable, 
or at any rate puzzling, phenomena stand in clear light or in less 
thick darkness. There is, for instance. Von Bunge’s observation 
of the incapability of the daughters of alcoholic fathers to supply 
milk for their babies. There are the floating and more or less 
unrelated reports of the occurrence of various stigmata of 
degeneracy in the descendants of drunkards, extending from 
actual monstrosities, such as anencephaly, through various minor 
malformations, nervous maladies, such as epilepsy, and dead- 
births, to simple congenital debility and stunted growth. Indi¬ 
vidual observations in teratology, in antenatal pathology, in 
neurology, in sociology even, and in criminology, stand out sharply 
in what is a sort of flash-light brilliancy. A single case may be 
cited as an illustration: Some twenty years ago the writer delivered 
an anencephalic foetus, the product of a man and a woman, 
neither of whom seemed to have any morbid traits or alcoholic 
leanings. Quite recently he discovered that the father’s father 
was a confirmed drunkard. Without Stockard’s experiments, 
and those of others, the discovery means little, but with them in 
full view it assumes a new significance. At the same time, one 
ought not to focus one’s gaze upon grossly teratological results, 
but upon the lesser anomalies of function and structure in the 
descendants of alcoholic parents, if one would reach rapid con¬ 
clusions regarding what Forel has called by the somewhat uncouth 
name of blastophthoria, or deterioration of the germ, and what 
others have termed, somewhat unfortunately, “false heredity.” 


SOME GENERALIZATIONS. 

In the writer’s opinion, alcohol simply falls into line with other 
poisons, and with toxines, infective organisms, and physical 
*4 oncies, as one of the causes of antenatal morbid effects. In 
an address which he gave to the Glasgow Obstetrical and Gynae¬ 
cological Society in 1898, he said; “ In all probability the causes 
of morbid processes are the same in post-natal and in antenatal 
life. That the effects produced by these causes differ markedly 
there is no gainsaying, but the differences are to be regarded as 
due to altered environmental conditions, and to the peculiarities 
in the structure of the organism acted upon.” He went on to 
show that* in post-natal life the causes were injuries, poisons, 
microbes, and parasites, and that their results were the diseases 
and traumatisms which were to be seen in any hospital, or 
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encountered by any general practitioner in his daily rounds. In 
antenatal life, on the other hand, the results were to be seen in 
the anomalous and sometimes quite unique diseases known as 
the maladies of the foetus, in the startlingly peculiar malformations 
and monstrosities developed in embryonic existence, and in the 
ill-defined, almost unexplained, morbid states which were jostled 
together into one bundle under the misleading term of hereditary 
defects, diseases, and predispositions. There was foetal pathology, 
with diseases of a high degree and with special characters, the 
results of the peculiar environment and the placental economy; 
there was embryonic pathology, which in one word was “ tera¬ 
tology*’; and there was germinal pathology, which one had to 
call, for lack of a better, or at least a more easily grasped, term, 

“ morbid heredity.” In 1898 the writer hardly dared to forecast 
the boundaries of germinal pathology or the contents of its 
territory, but it has in the past eighteen years been gradually 
delimiting itself and showing forth its sad components. Among 
the last named the writer unhesitatingly places what Forel has 
named “alcoholic blastophthoria,” and what he himself foresaw 
and might well have called “ germinal pathology due to alcohol ” 
had he thought any special name was needed. It may in the 
future be shown that alcohol has the power of picking out certain 
tissues, or even organs, in the foetus and embryo, and of attacking 
certain constituents of the germ cell, and there may then come 
to be a necessity to give to these particular changes a specific and 
defining term; but in the meantime it is safer and more in keeping 
with the results which have been obtained to expect alcohol to 
act upon antenatal structures like such other poisons as lead, 
morphine, and nicotine, and in a similar way to toxines and 
microbes, than to try to label any special morbid states as pecu¬ 
liarly and solely “alcoholic.” The possibility and advisability 
of separating off certain conditions as alcoholic blastophthoria, 
and others as syphilitic, and yet others as tuberculous blastoph¬ 
thoria, may yet be reached; but at present large deductions are 
more to be sought after than small subdivisions. In passing it 
may be noted that the crusade against alcoholic indulgence will 
in no wise be discouraged or weakened if it be said by the pro¬ 
fession that alcohol produces effects upon the unborn infant, the 
embryo, and the germ, similar to, and not less unpleasant than, 
those arising from lead, from the typhoid germ, or the tubercle 
bacillus, although in an immediate sense less deadly perhaps than 
syphilis (which is blastophthoria in excelsis, or more appropriately 
in prqfundis). 
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In future, attention ought to be paid not so much to individual 
morbid phenomena in the lives, post-natal or antenatal, of the 
descendants of alcoholic parents, but rather to the sum total or 
to the percentage of all sorts of anomalous conditions, whether 
they be diseases, malformations, monstrosities, morti-natality, 
congenital debility, moral weakness, or what not, which may 
arise not only in the children but in the grandchildren of 
drunkards. Let the list begin with sterility, abortions, premature 
labours, still-births, early post-natal deaths, and let it then 
include the morbid states, more generally ascribed to an alco¬ 
holic parentage; let them all go in. Then let the result be 
placed alongside that got from a similar rigid enumeration of the 
occurrences noted among the descendants (in the wide sense) of 
syphilitic or tuberculous parents, and then let all these lists be 
contrasted with those to be got when the stock is fairly healthy, 
and at least free from the worst racial and individual poisons and 
infections. In some such way fair contrasts may be obtained, 
and the possible fallacies of such investigations as have rather 
too frequently been embarked upon in recent years may be 
avoided. 


ANTENATAL CHILD WELFARE. 

So far as alcohol is concerned with antenatal child welfare, 
some exceedingly short and simple statements only are required. 
From all that has gone before it becomes abundantly clear that 
alcohol is a danger to antenatal health and a menace to antenatal 
life at every one of the stages of that existence and through each 
of the progenitors. It is possible, indeed probable, that the 
pregnant woman who takes to drink in the last weeks or months 
of her gestation is doing less damage to the unborn life than the 
man who soaks before marriage and continues to imbibe after it; 
tuberculosis also is more curable in an early than in a late phase; 
but one does not well to wait till even the first stage is reached 
in dealing with dangers which not only touch individuals but also 
jeopardize nations. Alcohol is a danger from one conception, 
from one procreation, to another; there is no time under the sun 
when it is suitable or safe to court intoxication. The rest is 
detail; but it seems that it is detail which is baffling the strongest 
of governmental powers even when reinforced by the example 
and the approbation of monarchs. The mother should refrain 
from alcohol, or if unable to refrain should be protected from it 
during the time of her pregnancy for the sake not only of herself 
but of her developing embryo and growing foetus. Many 
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questions are involved, and there are difficulties of administra¬ 
tion of course, but the issue is plain. All intending parents 
should remember that they carry in their bodies the most 
precious of all earthly things, germ cells; and they should 
protect these from all evil influences—traumatic, toxic, toxinic, 
microbic—as they would their own lives, for by doing so they 
can give a great gift (none greater) to future generations. That 
in the act they are also benefiting themselves is surely an 
additional incentive to the less imaginative ones among them to 
whom posterity seems to matter little, and race welfare to be an 
irrelevant inconsequence. 
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The following list of articles dealing with alcohol in its antenatal 
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COMMUNICATIONS ON DR. J. W. BALLANTYNE’S 
PAPER ON «ALCOHOL AND ANTENATAL 
CHILD WELFARE.” 


FROM SIR WILLIAM COLLINS, K.C.V.O., D.L., M.D., 

M.S., F.R.C.S., 

President of the Society for the Study of Inebriety. 

SIR WILLIAM COLLINS, in opening the discussion, said : Dr. 
Ballantyne, in his suggestive and informing paper, seemed to 
indicate that he considered it incumbent upon him to offer 
some apologia if he discussed the subject he dealt with other¬ 
wise than “in the cold, clear air of pure science,” and without 
overflowing into questions of ethics, morals, and religion. No 
such apology is required, and no such limitation is possible. It 
is futile to expect legislative or political action on the alcohol 
evil to wait until pure scientists are all agreed, until “ reliable 
scientific data” are provided from which, as premises, State action 
might be derived with the precision of the syllogism. Dr. 
Ballantyne’s admirable bibliography, which extends over ten 
pages of our journal, shows the volume of “scientific data” 
which can be furnished even on this limited aspect of the 
question. His quotation from Matthews Duncan reminds us 
how the speculations of classical mythology are confirmed by 
up-to-date nineteenth-century researchers. Eugenists are not 
yet in a position to dictate legislation. Mr. Arthur Balfour, at 
the inauguration of the first International Eugenics Congress in 
1912 , declared, amid loud applause, that he was “ one of those 
who base their belief in the future progress of mankind in most 
departments upon the application of scientific method to practical 
life”; but he proceeded to emphasize the fact that there was 
considerable “difference of opinion at this moment among 
scientific men with regard to certain very fundamental principles 
lying at the root of heredity.” Dr. J. A. Mjoen, of Norway, at 
the same congress, in a paper on “ The Effect of Alcoholism on 
the Germ-Plasm,” said : “ It would be difficult to find any other 
subject in scientific literature, where opinion stands against 
opinion, authority against authority, as in the question, * Does 
alcohol affect the quality and the quantity of the offspring?’” 
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Moreover, the conclusions of the Galton Eugenics Laboratory 
to the effect that “ the general health of the children of alcoholic 
parents appears on the whole better than the health of children 
of sober parents/’ present the legislator with a rather bewilder¬ 
ing and perplexing problem, if he is to give practical effect to this 
scientific pronouncement. 

At the last meeting of this Society we had a most interesting 
example of how administrative and legislative action proceeded 
—it was claimed with unprecedented success—even when re¬ 
liable scientific data were said to be conspicuous by their 
absence. The Society will remember that Lord D’Abernon 
informed us that “efforts to deal with the drink problem had 
up to the present been comparatively ineffectual ”; he lamented 
“the absence of exact and reliable data bearing upon the 
problem,” and regarded “the deficiency of our knowledge re¬ 
garding the fundamental factors of the drink question” as 
possibly a cause of this “past failure.” His lordship, however, 
went on to say that “ recent experience convinced him that in¬ 
temperance and excessive drinking are amenable to treatment. 
Better laws, better regulations, either restrictive or otherwise, 
can be relied on to produce vast improvement. . . . As the 
result of measures which restrict the sale of beverages, with the 
minimum interference with their reasonable and legitimate use, 
it has been possible to bring about a reduction of the more 
serious manifestations of intemperance, such as no previous 
efforts in this direction have, even remotely, approached.” It 
would appear to be a legitimate inference from the pronounce¬ 
ments of the noble Chairman of the Central Control Board that 
these “highly gratifying results” have been secured without 
waiting to obtain from pure science those “reliable data” on 
“the fundamental factors” of the question, several of which 
were enumerated. Let no one disparage scientific method; but 
the fact is that “pure science,” in the relatively restricted sense 
in which that term is often used, never has been and never will 
be a safe and potent guide to political action on such questions as 
these, so long as it is held to exclude moral philosophy, or regards 
the latter as mere moonshine. Science is codified knowledge, 
and knowledge is power; but it is power over nature rather 
than over ourselves. Mankind is moved to social and political 
action by the dynamics of the will, the freedom of which is too 
often denied by some of the high priests of science, who are apt 
to concern themselves too exclusively with the passive and statical 
aspects of natural science. 
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FROM MRS. MARY SCHARLIEB, M.D., M.S., 

Ex-President of the Society for the Study of Inebriety ; Consulting 
Physician, Royal Free Hospital, London ; Author of “ The Hope of the 

Future,” etc. 

Dr. J. W. Ballantyne has discussed the subject as a man of his 
convictions was bound to do, from ethical, pathological, and 
practical standpoints. He has pointed out that the evil results 
of alcoholism involve not only the people who have succumbed 
to the self-indulgence characteristic of the habitual alcoholic, but 
also extend to their fellow-men, and still more to their offspring. 
The economic results are well marked, since alcoholism not only 
handicaps the father as a bread-winner, but the mother also as a 
home-maker. The children of the drunkard are apt to lack not 
only for food, clothing, and the other physical necessities of life, 
but, more disastrous still, they miss the guidance both by precept 
and by example that is required for a successful start in life, 
while they are not infrequently exposed to injury from acts < f 
violence, direct or indirect, due to the condition of those who 
should be their protectors. 

Dr. Ballantyne points out that there are three stages of 
ante-natal life: the germinal, the embryonic, and the foetal. 
Experiment is very difficult — indeed, scarcely practicable — 
during the two weeks or so immediately succeeding fertiliza¬ 
tion, which represents the germinal life of the human species ; 
but apparently the idea that drunkenness in the father leads to 
physical and mental injury in the offspring was current among 
the Greeks, and is recognized among almost all peoples. 

During the foetal period, after the formation of the placenta, 
Nicloux found that alcohol circulated from the mother through 
the placenta to the child, and that it did not give rise to de¬ 
formities; but in Dr. Ballantyne’s judgment the evil effects to 
be anticipated seem to be chiefly miscarriages, premature labours, 
and stillbirths. This view appears to be corroborated by the 
fact that women who produced only premature or dead children 
while they were alcoholic, carried their children to full term 
and had living offspring when they were under treatment during 
pregnancy, and deprived of alcohol. The influence of syphilis 
certainly requires to be considered in some of these cases. It is 
evident that an exceedingly interesting and important field of 
investigation is open to those who take a real interest in the 
antenatal welfare of the mother and her child. 
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FROM M. F. BOULENGER, M.D., 

Recently M6decin Directeur de la Ferme-Ecole pour enfants anormaux i 
Waterloo, Belgique; now acting as Medical Officer at Darenth 
Industrial Colony, Dartford, Kent. 

Le travail si int£ressant et si bien condense du Dr. J. W. 
Ballantyne, m’a procurfe le double plaisir de lire un article clair 
et quasiment irrefutable sur les effets dfesastreux de l’alcoolisme 
sur la descendance humaine ; et en meme temps de trouver une 
r6ponse p6remptoire aux theories d’un savant am£ricain, le 
docteur en philosophic, Dr. H. H. Goddard, de Vineland, 
New Jersey, U.S.A.* Les id£es de Goddard ne sont apr&s tout 
que celles du docteur Lombroso modernis6es et comprises 
suivant les travaux de Mendel et surtout d’une partie de l’fecole 
eug£niste. L’ancienne th£orie de Tatavisme domine tout l'ouvrage 
de Goddard. Ce n'est pas le milieu, directement, qui produit 
le faible d’esprit, mais Th£r6dit£ ancestrale qui ram&ne un type 
d’homme primitif incapable de vivre dans le milieu moderne 
beaucoup trop complexe pour sa mentality. L’alcool n’a absolu- 
ment rien d. faire dans la production des idiots, des imbeciles, des 
morons ou des &pileptiques; car les germes, selon les hypotheses 
de Weissmann que Goddard accepte comme v£rit£s prouv£es— 
les germes ne peuvent pas etre influences par les poisons 
absorbes par les parents. II dit en efiet: “Beaucoup de per* 
sonnes croient que l’6tat du p&re ou de la m&re avant la concep¬ 
tion, en ce qui concerne Talcool, a une grande importance. Ces 
personnes sont ignorantes des principes de la biologie moderne, 
car un des faits les mieux prouv£s est que la cellule germinative 
est la plus soigneusement prot£g£e de toutes, contre les influences 
nocives; elle mene en somme, une existence pleine de charmes 
(charmed existence). 

D’autre part Goddard ne cite que les premiers travaux de 
Stockard sur les oeufs de poissons. II ne parle pas de ceux de 
Charles F6r£, ni de ceux de Laitinen, de Weichselbaum, 
de Nicloux, et de Bertholet. II semble done ne pas etre pr£- 
cis&ment au courant des travaux de la biologie moderne con* 
cernant Taction de l’alcool sur les glandes reproductrices. II lui 
8ufiit d'admettre avec Weissmann que le plasma germinatif reste 
intact dans le paradis des glandes sexuelles. Cependant Nicloux 

* “ Feeble-mindedness: Its Causes and Consequences,” by H. H. 
Goddard, Ph.D. New York: Macmillan, 1914. 

t Cf. p. 474. 
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a prouvg que la concentration de falcool est meme plus grande 
dans les glandes sexuelles que dans le sang. 

Nous serons done d’accord pour dire avec le Professeur Ballan- 
tyne que les recherches les plus rgeentes, et qui n’ont pas gtg 
rgfutges jusqu’i prgsent, prouvent que les cellules reproductrices 
sont influences par les poisons circulant dans le sang paternel 
ou maternel. II semble du reste logique qu’il en soit ainsi. Car 
il serait incroyable qu’une cellule quelconque de l'organisme 
humain puisse gchapper k faction de la constitution du sang sur 
sa vitality, vu qu’elle absorbe les produits ngeessaires k sa vie 
dans le sang et la lymphe. L’orateur qui a pris la parole avant 
moi me semble avoir donng une raison de plus aussi, pour que 
l’alcool agisse plus que d’autres poisons sur l’organisme; il fait 
en effet partie des corps cristalloides rapidement diffusibles dans 
les liquides des organismes vivants, alors que les colloides sont 
bien moins diflusibles. Ceci expliquerait peut-etre le fait que les 
glandes sexuelles sont plus rapidement afiectges par falcool, 
le plomb, etc., que par beaucoup de toxines microbiennes. 

Le docteur Bertholet de Lausanne, avec qui j’ai eu l’honneur 
de discuter personnellement ses recherches, m’a dit qu’il avait 
d’abord gvitg de recueillir les glandes ggnitales des tuberculeux, 
parcequ’il croyait d’apr&s les auteurs qu’elles devaient etre 
altgrges par les toxines tuberculeuses. Mais k la fin de ses re¬ 
cherches il eut l’occasion d’analyser quelques-unes de ces glandes 
de tuberculeux, et k sa grande surprise il les trouva intactes. Les 
tuberculeux & qui elles appartenaient avaient gt6 abstinents 
ou trgs modgrgs durant leur vie. Le docteur Bertholet croit 
meme, vu la grande analogie des lgsions dgcrites, que beaucoup 
d’altgrations que l’on croyait produites par faction des toxines 
syphilitiques sur les glandes reproductrices sont le plus souvent 
dues k l’alcool. 

Ayant examing les testicules d’un vieillard de 70 ans environ, 
il n’a trouvg que des altgrations trgs peu prononeges, un peu de 
diminution de la spermatoggngse, mais pratiquement les glandes 
gtaient saines alors que celles de buveurs de 30 k 40 ans gtaient 
azoospermiques.* 

Mais un buveur qui devient abstinent & parfois la chance de 
revoir les glandes sexuelles fonctionner & nouveau spermato- 

* Bertholet • dasag aea aujeta en aleooliques et mod6r6a. Il a appelg 
aleooliquee toua eeux qui prennent en moyenne plua d’un litre de vin par 
jour (vin 4 8 ou 10 % d’aloool) ou plua de deux litres de bifcre 4 4 ou 5 % 
d’aleool. Il regrette de n’avofr pu examiner le cadavre d’aucun abstinent. 

VOL. XIV. II 
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g£niquement. II se peut que des Slots assez 6tendus de la glande 
testiculaire ou ovarique reprennent leurs fonctions. Un fait tr&s 
remarquable est que le tissus interstitiel de ces glandes ne semble 
nullement atteint par l’alcool. 

Le docteur Ballantyne nous dit aussi que l’avortement est 
fr6quent chez les femmes qui s’alcoolisent pendant la grossesse 
et il nous cite un exemple dfemonstratif de ce fait. J’ai lu dans 
un ouvrage datant d6j& de pr6s de 60 ans, la “ D6g6n6rescence ” 
par le docteur Morel, que le tabac manipulfe par les ouvridres des 
fabriques de cigarres produit chez elles l'avortement ou la morti 
natality de fafon absolument certaine. Je dois avouer qu’& ma 
connaissance aucun auteur moderne ne signale ce fait. 

Je tiens aussi & rappeler un r6sultat des recherches de Ber- 
tholet*; selon son experience les organes les plus frgquemment 
alt6r£s par l’alcool sont d’abord les glandes sexuelles, 80 & 82 % 
des cas; puis le coeur, 60 % des cas; le foie n’etait alt6r£ que 
dans 50% des cas. Je cite ces chiffres de m6moire, ils sont 
probablement l6g£rement inexacts, mais le fait principal est que 
l’alcool atteint le plus fr6quemment les glandes reproductrices. 
Ce fait me semble capital. Je conclurai avec le docteur Ballantyne 
que l’alcool est un danger pour l’enfant depuis le stade de cellules 
germinatives, jusqu’& sa naissance, dans l'hygtene pr£natale. 

Je me demande meme s'il n’est pas urgent de rfepandre dans le 
grand public du monde entier ces notions si utiles & propos de 
l’hygi&ne des races humaines ou de Teuggnisme. Une brochure 
ou un petit livre illustrfe, & bon march6, adress6 aux parents et 
futurs parents, aurait un effet certain et considerable sur beau- 
coup de personnes qui ignorent presque compldtement ces faits, 
vu que nous voyons des savants meme les ignorer. 


FROM C. W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.S.E., F.Z.S., 

Author of " Parenthood and Race Culture,” “ The Progress of 

Eugenics,’’ etc. 

It is as an often acknowledged pupil of Dr. J. W. Ballantyne, 
the pioneer of antenatal pathology, that I offer some comments 
on his admirable new paper. I was resident in the Edinburgh 
Maternity Hospital in the session of 1901-1902, when there was 
formally opened the first antenatal bed, now grown into a splendid 
ward, of which the record is already so saving and instructive. 
As ah avowed pupil, therefore, I make the following notes. 

* "Petit atlas manuel des alterations des organes dans ralcoolisme 
chronique," Dr. Ed. Bertholet. Lausanne : Biedermann, Iditeur. 1913. 
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Dr. Ballantyne taught us long ago to think of the foetus as 
protected, in high degree, by the “ placental filter.” He might 
well have introduced that valuable term into this paper. We 
need research into the chemical and bio-chemical conditions of 
this protective filtration. Meanwhile, I have suggested that the 
placenta best excludes from the foetal circulation—(1) substances 
which are familiar to it in the history of evolution, and against 
which racial adaptation may be presumed to have occurred, and 
(2) substances which are colloidal rather than crystalloidal in 
physical type. Such propositions would severally and together 
account for the ease and quickness with which at least two of 
what I call “ racial poisons ” pass through the placental filter— 
namely, alcohol and the salts of lead. 

Elsewhere,* in the public Press, I have noted the dire influence 
of maternal alcoholism in Scotland, and not least in Edinburgh, 
since the war began. A notable feature of such antenatal 
alcoholism is premature birth, leading to death soon after. The 
Medical Officer of Health for Edinburgh has noted this fact in 
commenting upon my indictment of Scotch whisky; and Dr. R. W. 
Branthwaite long ago noted the prematurity of birth of infan's 
of inebriate mothers. 

In many instances of supposed alcoholic racial poisoning, 
notably those of idiocy, we are now bound to be careful lest 
we are not really dealing with antenatal infection by syphilis. 
Recent results of the Wassermann test have taught us this lesson. 
Many cases, hitherto cited, must be omitted in future, for the 
lack of Wassermann tests in the records. This duty remains to 
us, whilst we continue to observe that alcohol is everywhere the 
best ally of syphilis. It is good to note no allusion in Dr. Bal- 
lantyne’s paper to the question of “ inheritance of acquired 
characters,” which has misled numberless commentators, even 
including Major Leonard Darwin, and which is totally irrelevant 
to this question, as Weismann himself pointed out. 

I should have welcomed data on morphine and nicotine as 
antenatal poisons. Women never smoked as they do to-day. 1 
note that a smoking-room is provided in the new buildings of the 
London Schosl of Medicine for Women. From one’s knowledge 
of the physico-chemical characters of nicotine, pyridine, etc., 
one would expect them easily to pass through the placenta from 
the maternal to the foetal blood. 

Dr. Bertholet has done much and conclusive work since 1909, 

* “The Triumph of Paris and the Tragedy of Edinburgh,” Daily 
Chronicle, July 12, 1916, 
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the last date to which Dr. Ballantyne gives a reference. See 
especially his separate monograph, “L’Influence d’Alcoolisme 
sur les organes et sur les glandes reproductrices.” Stockard also 
has recently shown that the nervous systems of guinea-pigs born 
to alcoholized parents (whether germinal or gestational alco¬ 
holism) are the most affected parts of the organism. 

Dr. Mjben, in his paper read before the International Eugenics 
Congress in 1912, showed that the strength of the alcoholic solu¬ 
tion taken by the parents is closely proportioned to the conse¬ 
quences in the next generation. Hence the specially malignant 
action of, for instance, Scotch whisky upon the future of Scot¬ 
land, whose vital statistics for 1915 are the most ominous ever 
recorded. 


FROM HARRY CAMPBELL, M.D., F.R.C.P., 

Past-President of the Society for the Study of Inebriety; Deputy Gresham 
Leeturer to the City of London. 

Dr. Ballantyne’s paper is an important one. It is manifest 
that if an individual spends the foetal and embryonic stages of 
his career in a state of chronic drunkenness, he cannot attain to 
healthy maturity. I confess I am somewhat surprised at the 
definite experimental proof that the germ and sperm (as distinct 
from the embryo) of alcoholized parents may be so injured that 
the injurious effects may extend over several generations; for 
it is certain that the reproductive elements are extraordinarily 
resistant to toxic influences. Were it otherwise the human race 
—or at least the civilized portion of it—would long since have 
come to an end, seeing that every passing illness affects the 
blood injuriously. While the reproductive cells of the guinea- 
pig are evidently highly sensitive to the toxic effects of alcohol 
(though it must be confessed that the guinea-pigs experimented 
upon were subject to conditions much more severe than obtain 
in the case of the ordinary drunkard), the question arises whether 
in the case of man these cells may not have acquired some measure 
of tolerance in respect of alcohol. I have certainly known cases 
where drunken fathers have begotten surprisingly healthy 
children, and even children of exceptionally brilliant intellect, 
showing that the most highly integrated and unstable portion of 
the nervous system—the cerebral cortex—may develop from a 
zygote the male portion of which has been chronically alcoholized. 
While admitting and bemoaning the terrible barm which chronic 
alcoholism does to individuals, I am very doubtful whether it is 
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to be regarded as a racial poison—whether, i.e., it causes racial 
(as distinguished from individual) deterioration. Hard drinking 
has prevailed in the British Isles for the last 2,000 years, and yet 
it is safe to say that no army in the history of the world has 
shown greater virility than the army now doing battle for us in 
France and Flanders. It must never be forgotten in this con* 
nection that drunkenness, by shortening life, is continually purging 
the race of undesirables. 


FROM THEODORE NEILD, M.A. 

Dr. Ballantyne’s paper is a strong appeal for “ ante-natal 
hygiene”—to use his own words elsewhere—for the child as 
regards alcohol. We must all be grateful for his clear presen¬ 
tation of the salient facts. But is it not also a valuable sequel 
to the paper by Major Darwin, as coming from a man who has 
long made special study of the effect of ascendant conditions 
upon the child ? Dr. Ballantyne seems to regard a blastophthoric 
effect of testicular and ovarian degeneration as a thing to be 
expected and as almost proved, tie accepts the researches of 
Stockard and Papanicolaou as establishing as “a great and out¬ 
standing fact that alcohol produces an injurious effect upon the 
so-called carriers of heredity in the germ cells of one generation, 
which can be seen not in less, but in more marked, degree in the 
great-grandchildren of the original animals.” The ill-effect upon 
their immediate offspring that Dr. Ballantyne finds due to the 
use of alcohol by parents is, of course, well borne out by 
Professor Laitinen’s experiments. Those upon animals seem 
especially valuable because the dose was carefully graduated 
to the weight of the guinea-pigs; they received only as much 
alcohol as was proportionate to that taken by a full-grown maa 
in a glass of 4 per cent. beer. His research upon human offspring 
again stands out because his control was ample, and also because 
his field of research—Finland—has as few other (confusing) 
degenerative factors as could be found anywhere. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Organic to Human : Psychological and Sociological. By 
Henry Maudsley, M.D. Pp. 386. London: Macmillan and Co. 
1916. 

Limitations of space imposed by war conditions do not permit of an 
adequate notice of this important work. Although the perusal of it has 
afforded us unmixed intellectual pleasure, it may be said at once that it is 
not the kind of book which a parish priest would put in the hands of his 
Sunday-school teachers. Dr. Maudsley finds no evidence of a soul apart 
from brain, and evinces little enthusiasm for the achievements of Christ!-* 
anity. He sees (if we mistake not) the operation of spirit in all phenomena, 
in the activities of electrons within the atom, in the marvellous social 
instincts of the bee, no less than in the workings of self-conscious mind in 
man ; and he can find no more evidence of disembodied personality in his 
case than in that of the most lowly sentient creature. A vein of oynicism 
runs through the book. It is clear that the writer has an uncompro¬ 
mising detestation of shams, hypocrisies, and cant. His way is to look 
things fairly and squarely in the face, and to discover what lessons they 
have to teach, whether those lessons be acceptable to man’s self-love 
or the reverse. His final verdict on man is that he is an incontinent 
egoist who interprets the whole universe in terms of self, imagines that 
Nature is achieving in him her consummation, and that when he shuffles 
off his mortal coil his disembodied spirit will persist through all time, 

whereas- Although many will not agree with these views, it is safe to say 

that this work of Maudsley’s will rank as a classic, much as Thomas 
Brown’s 44 Confessio Medici ” has done. It embodies the mature thought of 
a man of exceptional gifts exceptionally cultivated. The author, although 
he has reached an age when most men cease to be receptive, displays a 
remarkable familiarity with recent thought in the realms of science, socio- 
logy, and psychology, and writes with all his old command of telling, 
impressive English. HARRY CAMPBELL, M.D. 

41 THE Nation AND Alcohol." By Miss A. W. Richardson, Vice- 
Principal of Westfield College. Pp. 64. London : Student Christian 
Movement. 92, Chancery Lane, W.C. 1914. Price 6d. net. 

Amid the many temperance works which have appeared, there is still 
ample room for this reprint of articles by Miss Richardson. As will bo 
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expected from her public addresses, the presentation of her ease is elear, 
and her book shows wide aequaintanee with the leading writers and 
speakers, whose most telling phrases, dexterously interwoven into her 
argument, enrich every page. In spite of the limits imposed upon her by 
space, she surely will go far towards her avowed object, which is “ at a 
great crisis in our history to arouse young men and women to study the 
temperance question in all its bearings." They are adjured, " in view of our 
splendid heritage," to “ face the obstacles in the far-reaching reform which 
is required, and find some way out." Of Irish parentage—she is daughter 
of the late well-known manufacturer in liquor-free Bessbrook—it is not 
surprising, in view of Mr. Lioyd George's futile liquor proposals for 
Ireland, that she puts the power of “ the trade " foremost among those 
obstacles. It will be found a valuable short introduction to the subject for 
thoughtful persons; and chapters, or passages, will serve most usefully as 
readings for intelligent audiences—attention will be arrested, interest roused, 
and the conscience stirred. 

Theodore Neild. 


“ THE Hiddbn Scourge.” By Mary Scharlieb, M.S., M.D. With a 
Foreword by the Lord Bishop of London. Pp. 96. “ CRADLES OR 
COFFINS?" By James Marchant, F.R.S.E. With a Foreword by the 
Lord Bishop of Birmingham, Pp. 96. London: C. Arthur Pearson, 
Ltd., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 1916. Priee Is. net 
each. 

These two volumes are the first members of the timely aind serviceable 
manuals of “ The National Life Series," issued under the authority of the 
“ National Council of Public Morals for Great and Greater Britain," the 
headquarters of which are at 42, Great Russell Street (opposite the British 
Museum), Bloomsbury, London, W.C., and the aims of which are concisely 
summarized as “ The Regeneration of the Race—Spiritual, Moral, 
Physical." The first book is a oalm, clear, convincing exposition of the 
calamities incident to venereal disease, and an appeal for the spread of 
knowledge and the growth of ideals and purposes which shall secure the 
recognition of principles and the adoption of principles making for the 
purity of personal life and the protection of public health. Every parent, 
minister, teacher, and worker for human betterment, should study Mrs. 
Scharlieb's able and much-needed manual. The second book is devoted to 
a consideration of the problem of our decreasing birth-rate and associated 
race questions. It presents facts and figures in arresting forms With 
directness, delicacy, and opportune explicitness. There is much matter 
for criticism and perhaps controversy, but the aims and purposes of the 
volume are patriotic. It is certainly a work which thoughtful men and 
women should study without prejudice, and it is particularly to be 
commended to the consideration of the newly married and those about to 
enter on the married state. 
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MBNTAL Nursing. By W. H. B. Stoddart, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lecturer 
on Mental Diseases to St. Thomas's Hospital; late Resident Physician 
and Medical Superintendent, Bethlem Royal Hospital. Pp. 98. 
London : The Scientific Press, Ltd., 28, Southampton Street, Strand, 
W.C. 1916. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

This practical handbook consists of Lectures originally published in the 
Jtfurnmg Mirror. These were intended to meet the needs of prospective 
mental nurses. The book, however, is one which will be of value to all 
engaged in any capacity in the care of all classes of mental eases. The 
information, advioe. and general guidance afforded is based on exceptional 
experience, and a broad outlook on the requirements of an important 
section of deranged humanity. We commend the study of this helpful 
handbook to medical practitioners, as well as to all classes of nurses. Dr. 
Stoddart has provided the manual which has long been wanted. 


BCLIPSB OR EmPIRBP By Herbert Branston Gray, D.D., and Samuel 
Turner. Pp. x+316. London: Nisbet and Co., Ltd., 22, Berners 
Street, W. 1916. Price 2s. net. 

This is a book for the needs of the moment, but its lessons touch the 
secrets of the future : it should be pondered by all patriots. The co-opera¬ 
tion of as experienced educationist and a progressive business man has led 
to the production of a remarkable book. The truths here presented 
required to be known. The defects of our educational system and the 
deficiencies of our business methods are ruthlessly exposed. The authors 
are eager to create the consciousness of a need rather than to attempt any 
dogmatism in regard to the application of methods. The book has been 
born of the Great War, and seeks to prepare Britain for the greater 
conflicts in thought and action whioh arc to follow. The major part of the 
volume, designated a glossary, eontains data regarding Great Britain’s 
industrial inefficiency. The facts presented should provide food for 
energizing thought. We trust the authors may be able to furnish a further 
volume, which shall deal with the disabilities and defects which hamper and 
hinder progress by derangement and deterioration of the human units 
through alcoholism and other anti-social agencies and morbid influences. 


From Warfare to Welfare : Essays in Social Reconstruc¬ 
tion. By R. Dimsdale Stocker. Pp. 244. London: Cecil Palmer and 
Hayward, Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 1916. Price 
3s. 6d. net. 

This collection of sociological, studies of problems connected with so- 
called reconstruction in thought and effort merits- the serious consideration 
of all workers for human betterment. Some idea of the author’s aims and 
the range of his book will be afforded by an enumeration of the titles of the 
essays: From Chaos to Reconstruction, Nationality and Cosmopolitanism, 
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The Justification for World'Madness, The Place of Sacrifice in Life< Group 
Morals and Social Ethics, Democracy and Leadership, A Future Substitute 
for War, and Some Religious Aspects of the Situation. The-writes is 
moved by the catastrophic happenings of the present to anticipate and to 
forecast the coming of the New Heaven and the New Earth. His essays 
are pregnant with thought, expressed in clear, lucid, virile English, and stir 
the great fountains of spiritual energy and intellectual force. It Is a buek 
which so-called pacifists will be wise not to neglect. As a helpful study of 
present-day tendencies and a serviceable guide to their shaping and 
direction for the future betterment of society, Mr. Stocker’s book may be 
sure of a sympathetic welcome. 


THB SC1BNCB OF PBACB: being A Study of Educational Causes and 
Bffeets; Specially Addresyed to Woman as the Directress of the Life 
Forces. By Stanley De Brath. Pp. 256. London: George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., Ruskin House, 40, Museum Street, W.C. 1916. Price 
4s. 6d. net. 

Here is a book which, although addressed to women, will be studied with 
interest by all minds influenced by the great and grave happenings of these 
war*wasted days. The volume is divided into two parts: The Causes of 
War, and The Causes of Peace. It is a fine study of Germany’s vision of 
world-dominance and her purposes and methods In attaining it, and the 
apposing principles and practices by which such gross materialistic aims 
mmt be opposed and vanquished. The book is eminently religious, 
patriotic, and educational. The spirit of Christianity is manifest through¬ 
out. The analysis of our educational ideals and the means adopted for 
their fulfilment is thorough and effective, and is not only destructive, but 
constructive. There is much that is intensely practical, as, for instance, 
the admirable seetion on the formation of habits. The concluding 
chapters on the new democracy and “ After the War” are imbued with 
the spirit of the seer and the energy of the reformer, but the faith of the 
religionist outdistances all, and anticipates the fulfilment of the prophecy 
of the heralds of the New Kingdom—Gloria in Bxcelsis Deo, et in terra 
pax hominibus bone voluntatis. 


Thb Way OF THB WlNBPRBSS. By W. Riley. Pp. viii+311. London : 
Herbert Jenkins, Ltd., Arundel Plaee, Haymarket, S.W. 1917. Price 
6s. net. 

The author of “Windyridge” well maintains his power as a novelist of 
Yorkshire scenes of religious, commercial, social, and human interest. 
His latest book possesses the charm of style and picturesqueness of 
dietion whioh characterized its predecessors. There is the fasoination 
of the dales and the moorlands; the irresistible attraction of simple, virile, 
commonplace folk; the spirit of real religious aspiration pnd insight into 
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verities of being; and the clear-cut delineation of living characters, the ways 
of which are ouriously shaped by faith, fatalism, restricted outlook, and a 
narrow creed fettered by traditional beliefs and scriptural miseonoeptions. 
Mr. Riley’s book is one to be read by those who desire a good story of 
Yorkshire business methods, religious life, with glimpses of the natural and 
spiritual forees which have for so many generations shaped the souls of the 
men and women of the hills and dales.. 


“ The Scottish Temperance Annual, 1917,” eompiled and edited by 
Tom Honeyman (Glasgow : Grand Lodge of Scotland, I.O.G.T., 204, St. 
Vincent Street- Price, paper covers, Is.; cloth covers, Is. 6d.), is now in 
its nineteenth year, and is a remarkable collection of articles and gathering 
of facts and opinions which all students of the alcohol problem will do well 
to consult. The Annual contains a serviceable list of British Temperance 
Periodicals and a Directory of Temperance Organizations. 


“The R.P.A. Annual for 1917” (London: Watts and Co., Johnson's 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C. Price 9d. net), contains a symposium on “ Will 
Orthodox Christianity survive the World War?” with contributions from 
Sir Ray Lankester, Leonard Huxley, Sir Bryan Donkin, the Hon. John 
Collier, Professor J. B. Bury, Sir H. H. Johnston, the Right Hon. 
J. M. Robertson, M.P., and others. There are also artioles by Arnold 
Bennett, William Archer, A. G. Whyte, Edward Clodd, Eden Phillpotts, 
Joseph McCabe, and C. T. Gorham. 
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PREPARATIONS : NEW AND OLD. 


STIMULANTS, NUTRIENTS, AND BEVERAGES. 

WAR has stripped us of many delusions. In the course of the Great Con¬ 
flict prejudices have had to be discarded, and thoughtful men and women 
In all ranks of society have awakened to a new sense of personal responsi¬ 
bility and opportunity, and are eager to recognize the working of 
fundamental principles and anxious to engage in the conduct of measures 
which shall mitigate ills and prevent human wastage and make for an 
increase in individual health and happiness and a progressive development 
in national efficiency. All unbiassed minds now admit the menace which 
comes from the prevalence of Alcoholism. The evil is an ancient one, and 
has its roots firmly embedded in the constitution of man. The human 
being in his slow evolution has built up a highly complex and still 
unstable psycho-physical system in which alcohol can, and often does, 
exert deranging influence. Man is essentially a drinking animal. Man is 
also a social creature. The action of alcohol in encouraging both social 
and anti-social tendencies requires to be fully understood if wise measures 
are to be adopted in restricting its powers for evil. The rdle of the public- 
house in our community life is being better understood. It is now becoming 
clear that one of the most effective ways of abolishing the old-fashioned 
alcoholic public-house, with all its associated evils, is to substitute the new 
and up-to-date non-alcoholic public-house, with its many advantages for a 
hygienic and aesthetic provision of the social needs of the majority of men 
and women. And it is further being recognized that the most effective 
way of abolishing the use of dangerous intoxicating drinks is to provide 
healthful and pleasant substitutes. The policy of substitution is undoubtedly 
easier than the application of measures of suppression. It is the line of 
least resistance, and certainly the many and varied forms of experiment 
which have been under consideration and on trial during the last two years, 
end in many cases for longer, justify a wide extension of the ancient but 
very effective method of casting out evil by the introduction of good. In 
our last issue we asked for information regarding various preparations 
which have been found of service as stimulants, nutrients, and beverages, 
and as substitutes for alcoholic products, and we have been favoured with 
particulars which we venture to present in a conoise form, and which it is 
hoped may be of practical service. 
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“ Bovril ” is a household and hospital word which needs but little 
explanation* “Bovril” products are prepared under strict scientifically 
directed supervision by Bovril, Ltd., the well-known firm of food 
specialists and Government contractors, 152-166, Old Street, 73-77, Bunhill 
Row, and 2 and 4, Banner Street, E.C., from whom full particulars can 
be obtained on application. “ Bovril ” is available in the ordinary form of 
nutritive and stimulant beef extract which is increasingly popular among all 
sorts and conditions of men and women, and has proved invaluable at the 
Front, in munition works, and in all centres where refreshments are 
required or supplied. As a substitute for alcoholic drinks it is of the 
greatest service. “ Bovril” has both a direct and an indirect food value, 
and it is interesting to note that experiments have proved it to possess 
valuable body-building properties. It is a preparation which is of the 
greatest service in dealing with many inebriates and in the treatment 
of various derangements commonly met with in alcoholics. In numerous 
acute cases it is of the utmost value. For use in hospitals and for ad¬ 
ministration to sick, wounded, and convalescent cases a special invalid 
brand of “ Bovril” is provided. It should also be noted that “ Bovril” is 
extensively used for improving the nutrition of ohildren and for adminis¬ 
tration to expectant mothers, and for nursing mothers it is in great measure 
ousting the unsatisfactory stout which has for so long found favour with 
old-fashioned nurses and prejudiced and ancient advisers. 

“ Oxo ” is another preparation which has just won world-wide distinc¬ 
tion as a reliable stimulant and nutrient. The ordinary form is being ex¬ 
tensively used in the army and navy, and in canteens both at home and 
abroad. A hospital form is now available, and is invaluable in the nursing 
of wounded, sick, and convalescent men. It is a highly accredited adjunct 
in the restoration of practically all forms of disease or disorder where 
a palatable, readily absorbed stimulant and nutritious agent is required in 
a form which can be easily and readily administered. Children of all ages 
love “ Oxo.” Brain-workers and others undergoing heavy calls entailing 
fatigue find much benefit from the use of “ Oxo ” with hot milk. 

Under the designation of “ Gong Soups” the manufacturers of “Oxo” 
.have recently introduced an excellent series of concentrated soups, avail¬ 
able in packets at the low price of 2d. each. Twelve delicious varieties are 
now available, and the soup oan be provided With the minimum of trouble 
in a few minutes. These soups are finding much favour in trenches and 
dug-outs, on board ship, and in munition-workers 9 canteens, Y.M.C.A. 
rest and refreshment huts, and elsewhere. The ordinary housewife is also 
finding these condensed soups of much value in saving time and trouble, 
snd providing a highly nutritious dish which everyone can appreciate. 
Full particulars regarding “ Oxo ” and the “ Gong Soups 99 can be obtained 
on application to Qxq, Ltd., Thames House, Queen Street Place, 
London, E.C. 
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Sir James Crichton Browne, M.D., F.R.S., has recently been directing 
attention to the merits of coffee as a beverage, and has prophesied that the 
increasing use of it abroad by large numbers of our men will probably lead 
to its becoming the most popular form of drink in this country in the 
ooming years. Be this as it may, coffee deserves to occupy a foremost 
place as a reliable stimulant and exceedingly palatable beverage, and it is 
to be hoped that the ordinary British housewife will be willing to make it 
in the way it should be made. It should then become a still more effective 
substitute for intoxicating drinks. 

The well-known firm of Lipton, Ltd., City Road, London, G.C., is 
now manufacturing excellent forms of coffee and cocoa preparations. 
Essence of Coffee and Essence of Coffee and Chicory are supplied in bottles 
sufficient to provide for twenty-five or fifty cups. The coffee is of the finest 
procured direct from the firm’s own plantations, and roasted, ground, and 
prepared in their own works under the most approved scientific methods. 
The coffee is delicious, and possesses a fragrance which can well be excelled. 
For use in camp and canteen, hospital and convalescent homes, as well as 
for ordinary domestic use, these essences will be much appreciated. The 
preparations of Coffee and Milk and Cocoa and Milk put up in tins ready 
for immediate use will also be of value in providing means for the ready 
supply of hot, nutritious, and stimulating drinks. The Cocoa and Milk is a 
new preparation made from a carefully prepared cocoa and full-cream milk, 
condensed with the necessary quantity of sugar for keeping purposes. The 
method of manufacture is designed to bring out the fullest flavour of the 
cocoa and milk without in any way injuring the nutritive properties of 
both, at the same time producing the mixture in a convenient and con¬ 
centrated form which will keep well, and should be particularly serviceable 
to soldiers and sailors and for use by munition and other workers. The 
Coffee and Milk is a similar preparation, which has both nutritive and 
stimulating properties. The nutritive value of these preparations will be 
apparent from the undernoted figures, which are from aotual analyses : 



Cocoa and Milk. 

Coffee and Milk. 

Fat . 

. 9*3 

4-3 

Sucrose and lactose 

. 41-0 

49*0 

Proteids (chiefly casein) 

. 9*0 

41 

Other eoooa materials 

. 6*3 

— 

Coffee extractives ... 

... ... — 

7-6 

Water. 

. 34-4 

35*0 


100*0 

1000 


The great point about both these preparations is that they only require hot 
water added to make a complete beverage, and even on emergency oould 
be used with cold water, while Cocoa and Milk might be used as a feed 
without water, jvst as milk ehooolpte. It should also be noted that Messrs. 
Upton, Ltd*, are supplying Lemonade Crystals and Powders for the 
quick and easy preparation of palatable drinks. 
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Messrs. Shear ns, of 231*234, Tottenham Court Road, W.C., and 42, 
Store Street, E.C., the well-known house for health food products, are 
now supplying a variety of attractive and highly nutritious preparations 
which should prove of much service as reliable substitutes for alcoholic 
drinks. “Vena” is a non-fermented, non-alcoholic, pure product of 
Portuguese grapes. It is prepared by carefully regulated pasteurization, and 
contains the essential elements of grape-juice without any of the prejudicial 
products resulting from fermentation. The wine is highly nutritious and a 
valuable restorative, and it, moreover, forms a particularly agreeable 
beverage. “ Sipit ” has been introduced as a substitute for coffee and tea. 
It forms an inexpensive stimulant, with a pleasant aromatio flavour, and is 
easily prepared and does not deteriorate by standing. Messrs. Shearns 
have also introduced a specially prepared pale roasted coffee which has 
found much favour with many, as it seems to be devoid of those elements 
which make the usual forms of roasted coffee unsuitable for some persons. 
“ Postum Cereal ” is another preparation which makes a pleasant beverage 
for those who find tea and coffee prejudicial. It contains no tannin, and is 
free from caffeine. It is prepared for drinking with the greatest simplicity. 

Messrs. Ayrton, Saunders and Co., Ltd., 34, Hanover Street, Liverpool, 
are the manufacturers of Emergency Rations, Thirst Quenchers, and 
other similar preparations which are now in great demand both at home and 
abroad. The firm have introduced novelties in the form of Tablets of 
Tea, Sugar and Milk; Coffee, Sugar and Milk; Cocoa, Sugar and Milk; 
and plain Tea. They are supplied in tins at popular prices, and provide 
convenient means not only for the provision and carriage of drinks in port¬ 
able and durable forms, but they enable delightful and nutritious and stimu¬ 
lating beverages to be made anywhere and practically at any time. All the 
ingredients are guaranteed, and evidently every care has been taken in the 
preparation of these ingenious and effective novelties. 

“Ovaltine” is described as a tonic food beverage, and well merits the 
designation. It consists of a concentrated malt extract, with milk and 
eggs in soluble granular form. It possesses a high food value, is readily 
digested, can be easily prepared, and is very palatable. For delicate and 
fast-growing children it is an excellent nutritive. It is also of much service 
for brain-workers and others bearing heavy mental and physical burdens in 
these war days. “ Ovaltine ” is a British-made product, and a sample will 
be sent free to any medical practitioner or qualified nurse on application 
being made to the manufacturers, A. Wander, Ltd., 45, Cowcross Street, 
London, E.C. The works of the firm are at Kings Langley, Hertfordshire. 


BOOTS' BOOK-LOVERS' LIBRARY. 

War has exercised a remarkable influence on the intellectual and moral 
powers of vast numbers of the community. Among all classes of society 
there is an eagerness to know, and this in many instances has as its 
moving impulse the insistent desire to serve. In spite of many difficulties 
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books are being written, and printed, and published, and sold. But for 
many, if not most, financial considerations exercise serious limitations. 
Fortunately there are means whereby this hindrance may be overcome, and 
foremost among them is the admirable Book-lovers’ Library, instituted and 
efficiently conducted by the Boots’ Pure Drug Company, the well-known 
Nottingham firm. The Head Librarian’s office of the Book-lovers’ Library 
is at 29, Farringdon Road, London, E.C., from whence full particulars may 
be obtained, together with copies of 44 A Periodical Guide to the New and 
Popular Books.” The Book-lovers’ Library has a simple system whereby 
a small 44 passport ” is issued to subscribers, and this provides means for 
the exchange of books at any of the numerous branches of the library 
which are now established in nearly all the important towns of the 
country. The terms of membership are most moderate. We commend 
this excellent library to the consideration of all our readers. 


CALENDARS AND DIARIES. 

Even war cannot stop the necessity for calendars and diaries. Many 
old favourites appear in their customary forms, although diminished in size 
in some cases. 

The Boots’ Pure Drug Company, Ltd., of Nottingham, have sent us 
specimens of their issues for 1917. The 41 Commercial Diary” and the 
44 Scribbling Diary ” are in every way admirable, and interleaved as they 
are with blotting-paper, will be found most practical in actual service. 

44 The Home Diary and Ladies’ Note-Book” will be much appreciated by 
wives and mothers and women responsible for the management of house¬ 
holds. The pocket forms of Diary are admirable. All are published at 
popular prices. 

Educationists will find the 44 Year Book and Diary of the London 
Teachers’ Association ” an indispensable pocket companion. It is issued 
from the Headquarters of the Association, 9, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

Messrs. Eason and Son, Ltd., 42, Great Brunswick Street, Dublin, have 
issued their 1917 editions of their much appreciated Time-Saving Indexed 
Specialities. The popular 44 Every Hour” Diary appears in its customary 
form. For pocket convenience and general 44 The Swift Diary” can 
scarcely be beaten. The cheapest complete diary we have seen is Eason’s 
4< Index Diary,” which only costs 2d. 

All photographers should be reminded that “The ‘Wellcome’ Photo- ' 
graphic Exposure Record and Diary ” is to be obtained in its usual effective 
form and at the old price of Is. This admirable pocket book is a multum 
in parvo for all amateur photographers, and as providing a convenient 
veoord of negative exposure will be found invaluable. 

The Women’s Employment Publishing Company, Ltd., 5, Princes Street,. , 
Cavendish Square, London, W., have issued 44 The Workers’ Calendar,” ; 
which may well be given a place in every office and business centre. 
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MEMORANDA. 


THE Society for the Study of Inebriety occupies a position among scientific 
bodies which must be considered unique* It seeks to apply scientific 
methods of study and research to a problem which has far-reaching medico- 
sociological ramifications, and touches not only questions of personal well* 
being, but matters relating to national health and efficiency. The Society 
is not in any sense an ordinary temperance organization. It makes no 
effort to control the actions of its Members and Associates in regard to 
their individual habits in abstaining from or partaking of alcoholic drinks. 
Its primary purpose is the systematic consideration and investigation of all 
aspects of the Alcohol Problem which are capable of study in accordance 
with scientific methods. At no previous time in the history of the race 
was there a greater need for a full, unbiassed, unprejudiced inquiry into all 
questions relating to alcohol and alcoholism. The Council of the Society 
are anxious to render the fullest service possible in furthering all 
scientifically directed studies touching the so-called Drink Problem. They 
are anxious that the aims and methods of the Society should be better 
understood, and that a larger number of students interested in the. 
investigation of social matters and workers engaged in the conduct of 
practical measures making for human betterment should seek election 
to the Membership and Associateship of the Society. It is further 
hoped that those on the roll of the Society will make a special point 
of bringing the work of the Society before the notice of those likely 
to be interested. The Society is steadily increasing in numbers and 
influence; already this session a large number of Members and Asso¬ 
ciates have been elected or nominated for election. In these strenuous 
days, many difficulties surround the work of such a scientific body 
as the Society for the Study of Inebriety. Financial considerations 
exercise severe restrictions. The annual minimum subscription of Ihe 
Society is merely a nominal one of five shillings, and in times of peace this 
barely provided funds for meeting the necessary expenses of the Society 
entailed in connection with the oonduct of the Quarterly Meetings and 
Discussions, the preparation of copies of the papers presented, the regular 
issue of the official journal, the rental of rooms from the Medical Society 
of London, outlay on postages, and the unavoidable like expenditure. Oar 
publishers now report that during the past year a definite loss has been 
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incurred in the publication of The British Journal of Inebriety. The great 
increase in the cost of paper and printing and the falling off in advertise¬ 
ments makes it necessary for the present to restrict somewhat the size of 
the journal* We trust this may only be a temporary measure of short 
duration* Meanwhile, we count on the sympathy and support of all 
Members and Associates and friends of the Society* The Council trust 
that many will see their way to increase the amount of their annual 
subscription, or to make a special donation to the Reserve Fund, which has 
had to be called upon and is nearly depleted* The Council are most 
anxious that in these great days of mental endeavour and practical effort 
the Society shall not be crippled or hampered in any way, but that it may 
be able to take an honourable and effective part in furthering knowledge 
which shall make for an increase in the national weal. The Hon* 
Treasurer, Dr. Claude Taylor, 29, Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, London, N.W., 
will be glad to acknowledge donations to the Reserve Fund or contribu- 
tions to meet the general working expenses of the Society. 


The Society for the Study of Inebriety since its foundation in 1884 has 
devoted special attention to the study of the inebriate and measures for his 
protection and treatment. In order to meet the wishes of many Members 
and Associates for an increase of opportunities for considering the methods 
adopted in various institutions specially organized and administered for the 
treatment of inebriate cases, the Council are arranging for visits to be 
undertaken to some of the chief centres where alcoholic cases are undergo- 
ing treatment* The Council are glad to be able to announce that the 
Committee of Management of the Dalrymple House Retreat for Inebriates, 
at Rickmansworth in Hertfordshire, have invited Members and Associates 
to visit this well-known establishment on the afternoon of Saturday, 
June 1, 1917* Further particulars will be announced in due course. 
Rickmansworth can be easily reached from London by the Metropolitan 
Railway (Baker Street Station), the journey taking 45 minutes, or by the 
Great Central Railway (Marylebone Station) in from 25 to 30 minutes. The 
station common to these lines is less than half a mile from the Retreat. 
Cabs can usually be obtained at the station. The London and North- 
Western Railway also has a station in the town, distant about a mile from 
the Retreat* Watford is the junction on the main line, from whence trains 
on a local line take 10 minutes to reach Rickmansworth* There are not 
usually cabs available at this station. Dr* Hogg, the Medical Superinten¬ 
dent of Dalrymple House, has very kindly favoured us with the following 
information : The late Dr. Norman Kerr, Founder of the Society for the 
Study of Inebriety, was the leading spirit in the agitation for scouring 
legislation aiming at the provision of means for the placing of an inebriate, 
voluntarily in such a position that personal liberty would be temporarily 
suspended for purposes of treatment. The result of the endeavours of Dr. 
Kerr and kit friends led to the passing of the Habitual Drunkards Act, 
1879, which was subsequently amended, and the extended provision of 
VOL* XIV. 12 
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which nqw forms the Inebriates Act* After the passing of this measure 
it was necessary to find a suitable spot for the reception of inebriates 
desiring treatment, and it was decided to commence with one for men only. 
The Dalrymple Home for Inebriates was thus established at Rickmansworth 
in a house called “The Cedars.” This was purchased, together with 
several acres of garden and land, by the Home for Inebriates Association, 
a body which included among its members Archbishops, Bishops, and minor 
clergy, members of the upper and lower Houses of Parliament, several 
eminent medical men, and others well known as leaders in philanthropic and 
educational work. The object of the Association was thus defined, to quote 
the words of the Committee, published in their second Annual Report, “ in 
view of the great importance of accurate and full records,” to note “ various 
particulars of all the cases which have been admitted into the Home,” with 
the hope that they “ will be found of some value in obtaining a knowledge 
of the cause and condition of inebriety, that this distressing disease may be 
more effectually prevented, as well as treated, in the future.” A further 
object of the Association, the materialization of which a lack of funds has 
so far prevented being accomplished, was the establishment of a similar 
Retreat for women, one where, as at the Dalrymple Home, the proprietors 
would have no pecuniary interest in the undertaking. Up to 1899, Dr. R. 
Welsh Branthwaite was resident Medical Superintendent at the Dalrymple 
Home, when he vacated the post on becoming Inspector of Retreats. The 
duties were then taken over by Dr. Hogg. Dr. Norman Kerr, who had 
taken a very great interest in the working of the Retreat, died the same 
year. 


The Society for the Study of Inebriety is increasing not only in numbers 
but in the interest and practical service of its work. In evidence, refer¬ 
ence may be made to the forthcoming meetings of the Society in 1917* On 
January 9, Sir John Kirk, J.P., Director of the Shaftesbury Society and 
Ragged School Union, opens a discussion on “Alcoholism and Child 
Welfare in War Time”; on April 10, Dr. R. Murray Leslie, Chairman of 
the Woman’s Imperial Health Association, deals with “ The Instruction of 
the Public in the Importance of the Prevention and Arrest of Alcohol¬ 
ism” ; and on July 10, Professor A. F. Stanley Kent, M.A., D.Sc., of the 
Chair of Physiology in the University of Bristol, will deliver an address on 
“ Fatigue and Alcohol.” It is hoped that it may be possible to arrange for 
the delivery of the Seventh Norman Kerr Memorial Lecture at the Autumn 
Meeting of the Society. 


The Gulick Hygiene Series of School Readers, edited by Luther Halsey 
Gulick, M.D., and published by Messrs. Ginn and Co*, 9, St. Martin’s 
Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C., deserve to be known and used in 
the schools of this country* In the two latest volumes of the series, 
“ Physiology, Hygiene, and Sanitation,” and “ Health and Safety,” both by 
Franees Gulick Jewett (prices-3s. and 2«.), there are: valuable ohapters 
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dealing with alcohol and its pernicious effects on man and anifnals. In 
the latter book illustrations and descriptions are given of the experiments 
of Dr. Hodge, Professor of Physiology in Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass., U.S.A., on alcoholized kittens and dogs. 


Many readers of this Journal will be glad to welcome the new edition of 
the well-known, much-appreciated, and widely used “ Bellows’ French 
Dictionary.” The appearance of this revised and third issue is in every 
way timely. The inscription of the title-page reads thus : “ Dictionary of 
French and English, English and French. Compiled by John Bellows. 
Revised and Enlarged by his Son, William Bellows, with the Assistance of 
Auguste Marrot, Officier de ^Instruction Publique, etc., and Gustave 
Friteau, Professeur d’Anglais au Lyc6e Hoche, Versailles.” The work is 
published by Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co., 39, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
(price 5s«, pocket edition 9s.). The Dictionary is unique. British, American, 
and French travellers and students have testified to its value ; it is used and 
valued in many a schoolroom, office, and library; and many voyagers count 
the volume as an indispensable companion and counsellor. The initiator 
and moving spirit in the production of the original Dictionary was John 
Bellows, the well-known archaeologist and Quaker of Gloucester, who 
died in 1902. His son has worthily maintained and extended his father’s 
fine work. The book presents many praiseworthy features, among which 
may be mentioned the distinguishing of masculine and feminine genders by 
different types; the indication of typographic marks or signs; the special 
manner of arranging the verb conjugations, and the reference by number 
to such conjugations from the text of the dictionary; the use of figures 
showing equivalent weights or measures and their money values; a table 
setting forth at a glance the principal dates in French and English history ; 
and the translation of all words and phrases given in the Dictionary, and 
which have previously appeared in no other work of the kind. The out¬ 
standing feature, however, is the most effective and useful arrangement of 
both the French-English and English-French divisions concurrently on the 
same page, the value of which can only be fully appreciated by those who 
have used the volume. Mr. Bellows and his coadjutors have accomplished 
a fine piece of work, which Britishers and our Allies should not fail to value 
to the full. We congratulate all who have participated in the preparation 
and publication of this notable Dictionary. 


“ A Medical View of the Temperance Question,” by Sir Thomas Barlow, 
Bart., M.D., F.R.S., is the title of a brochure in which the drink problem 
is discussed in its relation to national economy, efficiency, and morals. It 
is published by the Women’s Total Abstinenoe Union, 4, Ludgate Hill, 
E.C., price Id. _ 


Dr. James C. Dunlop, H.M. Inspector for Scotland under the Inebriates 
Acts, has just issued his Eleventh Report for the Years 1914 and 1915. 
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A copy may be obtained from Messrs. Wyman and Sons, Ltd., 29, Bream’s 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, B.C., price id. 


“ Notes on First Aid Simplified, being a Synopsis of First Aid to the 
Injured," by Sydney H. Lamb, Sergeant, St. John Ambulance Brigade, and 
Member of the Royal Naval Auxiliary Sick Berth Reserve (London: 
Dale, Reynolds and Co., Ltd., 46, Cannon Street, E.C., 1916, price 
6d. net), is a concise, tabular, simple summary of the essentials of First Aid 
work. Such a framework as this will be a real help to the conscientious 
student preparing not only for examinations, but for patriotic service. 
There is one advertisement which might with advantage have been omitted. 


The Friends’ Temperance Union, 15, Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C., continue to issue their effective series of “ F.T.U. Broad* 

' nr-- 

side” posters. 


Practical workers interested in food problems may be well advised to 
consult the suggestive “ Farmers’ Bulletins” issue from the office of 
Home Economics by the States Relation Service of the^ United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington. 


Messrs. Elders and Fyffes, Ltd., Bow Street, London, W.C., have 
published two informing booklets, “ A Few Points about Jamaica Bananas” 
and “Many Ways of Cooking Bananas,” copies of which may be obtained 
on application. __ 

Bibby 9 s Annual , edited by Mr. Joseph Bibby, of Messrs. J. Bibby and 
Sons, Ltd., King Edward Street, Liverpool, is a wonderful collection of 
beautiful reproductions in colour of some of the most notable of classical 
and modern pictures. Many of these are worthy to have a permanent 
place in schools and other centres where developing souls can be touched 
by artistic influences. We oommend this unique annual to all teachers. 
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ALCOHOLISM AND CHILD WELFARE 
IN WAR TIME.* 

BY SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., 

Director of the Shaftesbury Society and Ragged School Union. 

ONLY once did I hear the late J. B. Gough, but his introductory 
illustration I have never forgotten. . A Yankee strolled over to 
a neighbouring store with the morning’s greeting: “ Anything 
fresh to-day, neighbour?” “No,” was the reply; “only the 
paint on the door against which you are leaning.” The point 
about this arrestive opening was, of course, that there was 
nothing new about temperance, except perhaps a fresh setting. 
If this was so in the days of the popular temperance advocate, 
what must it be to-day? And yet the subject is of such vital 
importance that I could not refuse the request of my good friend, 
your devoted Honorary Secretary, to contribute my humble 
part to the proceedings of your Society. My natural reluctance 
to undertake the task was removed by the promise of help from 
my friend and colleague, Mr. Arthur Black, a promise which 
has been amply fulfilled, and is herein at the outset gratefully 
acknowledged. Possibly it was thought that in view of my 
personal association for the past fifty years with the very poor 
of London and their needy children, amongst whom alcohol 
works such unceasing and distressing havoc, my paper, though 
scarcely scientific in form, might fittingly constitute a basis for 
a practical and profitable discussion of the subject of alcoholism 
in relation to child welfare in war time. 

* An address introductory to a discussion held by the Society for the 
Study of Inebriety, on Tuesday, January 9, 1917, in the rooms of the Medical 
Society of London, 11, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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THE WAR’S COST TO CHILDHOOD. 

It is easy enough to talk glibly of war necessitating an expendi¬ 
ture of five millions and more every day, A moment’s reflection, 
however, will show that the financial side of this enormous 
outlay represents but a fraction of the actual cost to the 
nation. To this war bill must be added the frightful price paid 
in many other ways, and not always to be estimated in pounds, 
shillings, and pence. The most serious item would be the 
amount paid by the budding childhood of the nation. With 
father absent from thousands of homes, and mother doing her 
own as well as much of her man’s bit for the little ones, it 
follows that in the majority of cases home life and influence are 
shorn of some of their best factors. Father might not be an 
ideal head of the household, but in times of peace he was 
generally there as a restraining influence, and ready to serve as 
a final court of appeal. Can it be wondered at, that social 
and moral disintegration has set in in many a home circle ? 
Even at the day-school the mistress rules instead of the former 
master, the classes are larger, some of the amenities have dis¬ 
appeared, with the result among large numbers of the older 
boys of a slackened discipline, and an ominous increase of 
juvenile crime. 

It would be unfair to attribute to the drinking and immoral 
habits of one or both parents all the juvenile crime and disorder, 
so largely increased during these last two years. Yet these 
have an enormous influence. The constant example of elder 
people in the home is the most potent character-making or 
character-marring force in young life. General and Mrs. 
Bramwell Booth wrote in 1913: 

“ As has been pertinently said, alcohol tends to weaken 
and ultimately to overthrow the authority of the family, to 
the great injury of the children. Discipline is a part of life. 
Without it the world would be a riot of disorder, if not a 
hell of despair. But how can such training be possible if the 
father, or, more dreadful still, the mother, is seen to be a 
self-indulgent habitu£ of the public-house, or lapses into 
habits of secret drinking? The young people instinctively 
lose the natural respect for such parents. Their words 
cease to be anything to them, and parental law loses all its 
claims upon them. Punishments inflicted by such parents 
are in the eyes of their children transformed into acts of 
brutal injustice.” 
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I have no exact data available on this point, but I have a 
conviction that in the greatest number of juvenile delinquencies 
the ultimate cause lies in the home, the fine atmosphere of which 
has been fouled by drink and by the kind of moral and social 
attitude to life familiar to public-houses in low neighbourhoods. 

There has been a necessary but lamentable interference with 
all that fine type of service amongst the poorest children for 
which our Shaftesbury Society, with other co-workers, stand. 
The loss of leaders and teachers, of brigade and club workers, of 
scout masters, the darkness and danger of the streets, and the 
distracting excitements of the time, have all tended to deprive the 
children of many of the constant uplifting influences formerly 
enjoyed. We are all conscious, too, of the increasing part which 
childhood is taking in connection with actual labour—a labour 
which is often hard, prolonged, and terribly fatiguing. Truly 
small backs are bearing exacting burdens and suffering a stress 
and strain which must hinder development, and ultimately 
discount effective industrial service in adult life. To the fore¬ 
going must be added the prejudicial influence of the long and 
daily increasing roll of orphanhood, with its incalculable 
suffering and loss, and the accumulation of lifelong burdens 
of heavy taxation upon future generations. 

The supreme compensation for all the material sacrifice and 
misery that the war has brought upon the children of the nation 
ought to have been made in some great effort and sacrifice to lift 
childhood to a new moral and spiritual level, to make evident to 
the young and simple that this greatest of wars has been under¬ 
taken in a high spirit of religious devotion. The opportunity, 
more than once so near, was missed. A multitude of children 
are learning the news of the war from soulless cinemas, drink- 
inspired gossip, and music-hall ditties, while day-schools are 
impoverished and Sunday-schools depleted of their best male 
teachers. We may well look at Russia with envy. What 
might have been in my loved country and adopted city had 
our Government been as brave to assure the innocence of 
British children as to defend the neutrality of Belgium ! Under 
the amazing national impulse at the beginning of the war any¬ 
thing would have been possible, and the conflict might have 
been the indirect means of a new social environment and of a 
redeemed home life for the poor children for whom I have 
laboured for half a century. 
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It is not out of place, then, briefly to outline these considera¬ 
tions which are deeply affecting the prospects and well-being of 
childhood before seeking to estimate the influence of alcoholism 
upon it under these new and unparalleled war conditions. It is 
an obvious truism that our future as a nation and empire hinges 
upon the children, unique in value as God’s greatest gift, the one 
hope of the race, and the strongest link between the seen and the 
unseen, the temporal and the eternal, for truly “ of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 

WAR CONDITIONS AND INCITEMENTS TO ALCOHOLISM. 

Coming to the question of the effects of the war, and of the 
altered conditions of the liquor traffic upon child welfare, many 
points must be considered. 

There are hopeful indications that full employment and higher 
wages have, on the whole, bettered the physical condition of the 
children of the working classes. Mr. Robert Parr is of opinion 
“ that, taking a broad view of the situation, the coming of more 
money into the home has meant less suffering to the children.” 
The great diminution of school feeding may be cited as evidence, 
though I suspect that part of the reduction is due to the econo¬ 
mizing spirit of Education Authorities. It is quite easy for 
teachers to lower the standard of nutrition to fit in with the 
local decision to save the rates. There are fewer ragged and 
shoeless children in our streets; many of the shops in poor 
neighbourhoods have had more than their usual share of 
patronage. The cheap cinemas draw their crowds of young 
admirers. The sudden demand for juvenile labour, sometimes 
of children below the statutory age, has helped to swell the 
family purse. These paltry gains, though lessened by steadily 
rising food prices, have helped to popularize the war among 
many of those to whom the struggle for existence was more 
acute in peace times. 

On the outbreak of war there was undoubtedly a great 
increase of heavy drinking, especially among women, the 
evidence compiled for the Board of Control a year ago affording 
conclusive proof of this fact. I have looked through many pages 
of printed reports and correspondence from many quarters. 
These leave little ground for doubt that the opening months of 
the war, before the gravity of the conflict was realized, or the 
demand for men and munitions became overwhelming and irre- 
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sistible, and the restrictions made necessary by exceptional 
conditions were imposed, witnessed a state of things in tens of 
thousands of homes most prejudicial to child welfare. 

PRACTICAL EVIDENCE. 

I give a little of much evidence relating to the effect of war-time 
alcoholism in its relation to child welfare. It could be multi¬ 
plied a hundredfold. 

Officers of the Church Army a few months ago replied to four 
questions sent out in respect of excessive drinking among women 
in their respective parishes since the war began. Forty replied 
with practical unanimity that there had been a marked increase. 
This was attributed to a variety of causes, such as “ more money 
than usual,” “attempt to drown care and anxiety,” “husband’s 
absence,” “ less to do at home.” 

In a widespread inquiry made by the Women’s Total Absti¬ 
nence Union it was found that— 

“ In many cases children were left outside the public- 
houses, sometimes for long periods—some in prams and 
mailcarts; some, scantily clothed, on the doorstep, and this 
on rainy, chilly nights. One baby was left outside for an 
hour and a quarter. Children were constantly looking in at 
the doors to find their parents. One night, at 8.45, a group 
of miserably-clad children stopped a worker and inquired : 

* Please could you tell us what time they turn the mothers 
out of the pubs ? We are so cold and hungry.’ 

“ A lady School Manager said : ‘ Homes and children are 
neglected. Elder children are kept from school to look 
after babies while their mothers go off for a day’s outing. 
Truancy, especially of children from eight to ten, is greater 
than for years.’ 

“ A woman Sanitary Inspector said : * Women who drank 
nothing before the war are now moderate drinkers ; women 
who were moderate drinkers now drink to excess.’” 

Inquiry towards the end of last year by the Manchester City 
Mission showed that— 

“ Practically all the missionaries declare that there has 
been a very large increase in the drinking by women. 
Further, that in most districts it is not merely that those 
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who drank before the war are drinking more now, but that 
beyond doubt many more women drink to excess than 
before. Many more women are to be found in the public- 
houses, the proportion of women to men being generally 
three to one. The women go in groups to get their pay, and 
then foregather to the public-house for a drinking-bout. 
Children are often left at home for hours, and much more 
neglected than formerly. Almost all of the excess seems to 
be among the wives, mothers, and dependents of the soldiers. 
It is to be remembered that in many districts the soldiers’ 
wives and mothers are of a very different class, and in every 
way commendable. Their homes are improved by using 
the extra money for furniture, and they are constantly 
sending things to the husbands at the front. But the evil is 
in many districts widespread, and the results degrading. 

“ In five streets in one district nearly every man has gone, 
and the houses and children in these streets are very dirty 
and neglected. 

“ The return of father on furlough, or on final leave before 
he goes to the front, is, in so many cases, and for several 
days sometimes, an occasion for unlimited treating of drink, 
and men, who have been excellent away, deplore the mess 
they have got into when they have come home. 

“ The closing of the houses early in the day has lessened 
the morning drinking and made it easy for the men to go 
straight to work, and with overtime and night-shifts there is 
not so much drinking by the men at the public-houses of an 
evening. There is, however, no doubt that drinking at 
home has largely increased. As a result of earlier closing, 
however, the streets in the drinking parts are quieter at an 
earlier hour than they used to be.” 

An important representative committee of the Borough of 
Lambeth reported: 

“That since the outbreak of the war there has been an 
increase of excessive drinking compared with the period 
previous to the outbreak of war. That this increase has 
been mainly confined to women living under degraded con¬ 
ditions and inclined to excessive drinking in normal times, 
and to some who, living under similar conditions, have been 
most susceptible to their influence. That amongst the con¬ 
tributory causes, due to the war, are. firstly (related to 
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character), the general conditions of increased strain, nervous¬ 
ness, excitement, and anxiety; and, secondly (related to 
circumstances), increased opportunity owing to augmented 
income, extra freedom and leisure owing to absence of men, 
and the exceptional calls for hospitality and a generous 
treatment of neighbours.” 

One East End worker contrasts the Jewish mother carrying 
the milk-jug and the British with the beer-jug, an illustration of 
the undoubted sobriety of these alien mothers in our midst. 

The restrictions of the Board of Control and their gradual 
application over the country, the provision of canteens, the 
steady enlistment of millions of men, the growing number of 
women workers in regular employment, the better supervision of 
soldiers’ families, have all tended to correct this deplorable excess. 

NATIONAL STATISTICS. 

The national liquor bill, however, for last year, March 31 
(182 millions), reached the highest figure for many years, and 
shows an increased expenditure per head of about 8s. But this 
was due to additional duties and prices, the amount of pure 
alcohol consumed having declined from 85 million gallons to 
78| millions, or 7 \ per cent. The consumption of beer declined 
by some 5 million barrels, while that of spirits went up by 
3£ million gallons. It must be borne in mind, however that in 
the year April, 1915-16, hundreds of thousands of men, increasing 
through the period to perhaps a million and a half, were on 
foreign .service, and so removed from the ranks of home drinkers. 
Hence there is very little margin left to argue a striking improve¬ 
ment in sobriety. The arrests for drunkenness showed a very 
marked decline, from 183,800 to 135,000, but these returns are 
not to be taken at their first face value. Eleven-twelfths of the 
decrease were among men, and only one-twelfth among women. 
'And not only the actual shortage of men, but the depletion 
of the police force of many of its most alert and active men, 
the general unwillingness to arrest, prosecute, or convict of 
drunkenness soldiers or their wives, except in extreme cases, the 
drift towards drinking in the home rather than in public- 
houses, the darkened streets making arrests more difficult, and 
the lowered public standard, with its abundant excuses of war¬ 
time excitement or depression, have all played their part in 
minimizing the number of convictions, thereby making com- 
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parisons with the ante-war days most delusive. We are, alas! 
so used to these commitments for drunkenness that even these 
reduced figures fail to awaken that concern which their gravity 
implies. Why should we have even 1 per cent, of drunks ? 

The decrease is still more marked in figures obtained from 
certain large cities up to September, and corresponds to the 
diminution of consumption of beer in the first seven months of 
this year as compared with last of 2,300,000 barrels. The returns 
of the N.S.P.C.G. during the year from April, 1915, show a 
drop in drink cases from 41 per cent, to 32 per cent. 

Closely related to, and a fair index of, home morality and 
parental habits are the statistics of infant mortality, for without 
any epidemic or unusual seasonal causes, and notwithstanding 
a rapid and widespread development of infant welfare work, last 
year’s figures (110 per 1,000 births) showed a small increase. 
It is a ghastly commentary on our present-day civilization and 
parental habits that 140,000 perish in the ante-natal period, and 
110,000 infants die before their first year is completed. 

I fear, when all things are taken into account, there are few 
signs of genuine improvement in popular habits. The present 
restraint is artificial, arbitrary, and temporary. The very heart 
of the problem has not been reached, and I do not know any 
social workers but look forward with serious misgivings to what 
will happen after the war unless radical and permanent reforms 
are made. To quote the famous words of the Royal Commission 
of a dozen years ago, “A gigantic evil remains to be remedied.” 
That is still lamentably true, and at this time when all the 
resources of the nation are needed at their full strength. 

REGENT REPORTS. 

Here are snatches of recent evidence which I have gathered 
from many quarters: 

Mr. John Rose, Chairman of Glasgow Parish Council, 
May, 1916 : 

“ From ten o’clock in the morning, hour after hour, we sit 
listening to case after case. What is the cause ? Drunken¬ 
ness, drunkenness, drunkenness. The chief cause of poverty 
in Glasgow is intemperance. There are 2,300 children 
under our care, and 2,000 of these children have parents 
living. Deserted by drunken parents.” 
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Mr. Robert Blackwood in the Dundee Advertiser , May, 1916 : 

“We sit every Tuesday at the Relief Committee, and 
members know as well as 1 know that but for the drink our 
labours would practically cease. After five years’ experience 
of Relief Committee work, my opinion is that the committee 
is almost solely dependent upon the public-house for its 
weekly supplies of battered humanity and deserted wives 
and children. In short, the committee’s raw material is in 
the vast majority of cases the finished product of the public- 
houses.” 

A very representative deputation in Liverpool interviewed the 
Chairman of the Board of Control last November, and sub¬ 
mitted evidence showing the grievous amount of home drinking 
and intemperance, with all that that meant in loss and damage 
to child life, due to the off-trade in beer and spirits, and con¬ 
tended that no material improvement could be looked for until 
this off-sale were dealt with. 

“ Many of the London City Missionaries report that the 
exposure of young children to all weathers, and the danger 
of leaving them outside public-houses unattended, is fruitful 
of much evil, and a cause of infant mortality. 

“ The war-time expedient of putting children out to mind 
while their mothers are at work—a practice by no means 
confined to munition areas—is also considered detrimental, 
the ‘ guardians ’ in very many instances being women who 
frequent saloons, and evince little more than a monetary 
interest in their charges. 

“Separation allowances in the hands of morally weak 
mothers have resulted in a large number of ruined homes 
and neglected children. The scenes described by some of 
the missionaries in this respect are extremely affecting.” 

Here is a case from quite a different quarter. A business 
gentleman of the suburbs keeps a little house going for children’s 
holidays near his own residence by the sea. One girl guest 
from a miserable home insisted on returning when Saturday 
came. Questioned about it, she explained that father always 
came home drunk on the Saturday night; as he lay helpless on 
the floor she rifled his pockets for mother. She always got two 
shillings as her share, which she spent at the cinema and on 
sweets. From such associations and training only one result 
can be expected—ruin of body and soul. 
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I fear it is only too true that many of our children have drink 
given to them by their mothers, and that there has been a great 
increase in the number of young working lads and girls who are 
starting to drink, and exposing themselves to moral dangers. 

An extract from a valuable report by one of my staff, a com¬ 
petent and keen social worker in a comparatively new poverty 
area in South London populated by dishoused residents of some 
central improvement areas, declares that: 

“From our centre 3,000 soldiers’ wives are being dealt 
with, and while nearly two-thirds of the wives are splendid, 
the remainder are gradually sinking to lower and lower 
levels.” 

Then follow a dozen cases dealing with drink and immorality, 
giving practical evidence of the serious process of deterioration 
which has set in, of which I quote a couple : 

“A. D., wife with five children, led astray by woman 
lodger, drank continuously, ate very little. Husband came 
home from Dardanelles, found wife lying drunk on the floor, 
children on the streets; wife admitted to Brompton Hospital, 
almost hopelessly ill through self-neglect and improper 
nourishment; children sent to Homes. 

“ E. B., woman with six children, getting £2 4s. weekly. 
By Tuesday all money spent on drink and dissolute neigh¬ 
bours. Found six children almost naked in house devoid 
of furniture, sucking bones picked up anywhere. Woman 
got three months; children sent into the country until end 
of war.” 

This worker helps to run a School for Mothers, opened rather 
more than a year ago, which has already cared for 500 babies. 
One seems to get in this one district a glimpse of the national 
battle now being waged, for, to adapt the words of a great brewer, 
“ the war between the Church, the School, and the Infant Wel¬ 
fare Centre on the one hand, and the public-house on the other, 
is but one development of the eternal struggle between heaven 
and hell.” No infant life-saving campaign will have full chance 
of success until the homes of the poor are counted of more value 
than the “tied houses” of the brewer, and the life-chances of 
the baby than the sale profits of beer. 
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EFFECTS OF PARENTAL EXCESS. 

What alcoholism means in the home has been vividly depicted 
in one of the publications of the N.S.P.G.C. Here is the sort 
of house from which so many of the worst cases come : 

“The windows are broken and stuffed with rags; the 
walls are filthy; the beds, where there are any at all, are 
filthy and rotten ; the odour of the rooms makes a visitor 
sick and faint. On the floor lies somebody drunk. On the 
table lies a beer-can: around it half-naked children stand 
perplexed, pale, hungry, and ill. They would be in tears 
were they ordinary children, but tears in them have long 
since dried up. Their skin is alive with vermin. Their 
heads are sore with festerings. There is no food in the 
cupboard. The monotony of their existence is weekly 
broken by frenzies at midnight. In their drunken fury 
father and mother fight each Saturday night. Furniture is 
broken on each other's heads. Baby is flung at the wall. 

Mother is felled with a chair. Sleeping youngsters are 
dragged from their bed, and, amid cursings and screams, the 
Sunday morning begins.” 

Such homes are death-traps for infants and torture-chambers 
for boys and girls. They are the incessant “ baby-killers," and 
I could wish that some journals, so violent in their condemnation 
of German Zeppelins, would lift an effective voice against the 
known enemy in our midst, whose tiny, innocent victims since 
the war began outnumber many times those of the air raids. 

If also evidence given before the Royal Commission be true, 
that venereal diseases in parents are the cause of more than half 
the blindness, cases of deafness, imbecility, idiocy, and various 
skin, bone, and other diseases, and also that alcohol is somehow 
involved in the contraction of a considerable proportion of such 
diseases, I am bound, as a lover of pure and healthy childhood, 
to curse the drinking habit that indirectly, but effectually, 
damns so much human life from the start. 

It would be hard to find a better summary of the existing 
situation than that of your esteemed Ex-President, Dr. Scharlieb:_ 

“ It is alcoholism in the mothers and fathers that ' * 

our graveyards with premature infants and miserable little 
children who die before their fifth year is completed. ^ It is 
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the alcoholism of the mothers that gives the children such 
an environment as makes it little less than a miracle if they 
grow up to manhood and womanhood, and which makes 
it perfectly impossible for them to become the men and 
women that they might be under better circumstances. It 
is alcoholism that renders vain the efforts of the school¬ 
master, the philanthropist, and the legislator; it is alco¬ 
holism that provides the atmosphere in which too many of 
our working class live and move and have their being; and 
it is alcoholism that is at the present moment threatening, 
not only our national efficiency, but our very existence as 
a nation.” 


TOWARDS REFORM. 

You will expect me as a practical man, and not an expert in 
theory, to indicate the direction in which one may look for such 
an improvement in child welfare as will help to repair the losses 
of this war, and to build up for the new age a race of healthy, 
industrious, and moral citizens. 

Naming first restrictive measures, I was proud to be one of 
the first thousand signatories to the famous “ Strength of Britain 
Movement Memorial ” in favour of the prohibition of the traffic 
during war time and for six months after. Whatever its direct 
result, its value as educational propaganda must be enormous. 
From the child welfare point of view the case is unanswerable. 
There can be scarcely a sane-minded man in the country who 
would deny the immediate and enormous gain to child life at 
every stage and in every department, if this land were to be 
purged of alcoholism by prohibition as Russia has been. Much 
of the worst impairment and destruction of young life would 
automatically cease. The Englishman’s sense of justice may be 
relied upon in dealing with the vested interests involved. 

Failing total prohibition, I should hail with satisfaction the 
stoppage of spirits, as in France, and of the sale of all drinks 
beyond a certain low alcoholic strength. The food thus saved 
would be a most valuable addition to the national stock under 
the new food controller. As things are, it is an inevitable work¬ 
ing law of our social system: the more spirits for men and women, 
the less milk and bread for children. Sir George Newman’s 
last report reminds us that 13 per cent, of the nation’s children 
are ill-nourished. Whole armies also of the least nourished do 
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not live long enough to come under the kindly eyes of the 
school medical officers. As I picture the scarcity of sugar and 
grain and potatoes on many a table round which hungry growing 
children sit, I grudge any ton of these life-sustaining materials 
being converted into ardent spirits for injuring their parents. 

Existing conditions of labour and lighting make the provision 
of counter-attractions almost impossible. These in the main 
must await the close of the war, and I have great hopes that 
the Y.M.G.A. and similar bodies will adapt their war-time 
machinery to meet some of the then social needs and demands 
of the nation, for one realises that the people must have abun¬ 
dant facilities for wholesome intercourse and recreation. 

As to more general and constructive measures, the discussion 
and preparation of which may perhaps be better attempted in 
war time than in the exciting upheaval that will follow, I should 
like to recall a paragraph I communicated to your Society’s 
journal in 1907: 

“I am satisfied that there is no royal road to the reform 
of these un-Christian conditions, but that alongside legis¬ 
lative restriction, hygienic instruction must be sedulously 
given, and ethical principles steadily taught in our primary 
schools. 1 am also convinced that, whatever be the cost, 
the Municipality or State must make it possible for the great 
masses of the community to live, both in town and country, 
in sufficiently large cottages or flats to promote both health 
and morals.” 

As to education in its fullest sense of the development of 
personality, body, soul, and spirit, my experience leads me to 
lay growing emphasis upon this as the chief hope of our ever 
becoming a wise and self-controlled nation. This training must 
not be confined to the present elementary school years, but 
reach back to early infancy, and extend to fully two years 
beyond the usual school-leaving age. I cherish the vision and 
hope that the nation will exercise supervision, including pro¬ 
tection from alcoholic temptation, and will undertake its share 
of responsibility for the health, training, and morals of each 
young person until ready to fill his or her place in the ranks 
of working citizens. Medical inspection must continue from 
the maternity hospital or infant welfare centre right on through 
the difficult troubles of early adolescence, and must be made 
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effective, whenever necessary, by appropriate treatment. The 
young person would then pass under the provisions of the 
State Insurance Scheme, which, by the way, will escape a good 
deal of its burdens when this thorough care and attention are 
given in childhood. Only so will a large proportion of our 
poorest children actually secure the right guaranteed them in 
Clause 12 of the Children Act “of the provision of adequate 
food, clothing, medical aid, and lodging, and of the avoidance 
of all unnecessary suffering and injury to health.” 

I see, too, that to develop interests and tastes that will 
effectually lift these young people above the low passions 
gratified by indulgence in immoderate drinking and in vice, the 
education in the schools must be made more personal and 
vital, more natural and open air, more moral and social by 
exercise and service. And it must include more specific instruc¬ 
tion in hygiene and temperance, as urged by Sir George Newman 
in his last report, and by the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of London in these terms : 

“Instruction of the young in temperance as an integral 
part of their ordinary school teaching is the only power, in 
my judgment, that is capable of coping with an evil that 
has existed for generations, and has intimately associated 
itself with every detail of our social life. Teach the facts 
about alcohol to children, and they are accepted as simply 
as the multiplication table; try to impart these same facts 
to adults, and they are regarded as matters upon which it is 
allowable to hold ‘individual opinions.’ The school must 
be made the saviour of the State.” 

As to the housing of the people question, I am more than ever 
in favour of the eradication of deadly slum areas both on imperial 
and on Christian grounds. Much stronger pressure should be 
made possible for compelling landlords to remodel or rebuild 
insanitary dwellings in the best interests of the community. 
Municipalities and County Councils also should be compelled 
to carry out effectively their responsibilities. In our social legisla¬ 
tion so far there has been too much may and too little shall. The 
suggestion has been made that a maximum infant mortality-rate 
should be fixed, beyond which no local authority should be 
exempt from compulsory duties and penalties. The Local 
Government Board should be entrusted with coercive powers 
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analogous to those under the Defence of the Realm Act; for, 
after all, is not this preventable evil, crippling and crushing the 
physical and moral life of vast numbers of His Majesty’s sub* 
jects, a threatening and undermining of the national security and 
well-being ? Localities must be held responsible before the bar 
of the nation for securing a chance of a healthy and moral life for 
even the poorest and humblest. If they fail, they must be 
stimulated to action by grants in this direction, by fines in that. 
Everywhere there must be inculcated the recognition of a 
higher standard of human values, and of the first duties of local 
administration. 

“ And beyond all we must recognize that the power to 
fight this demon can be had, that both men and women can 
be saved from sinfulness, and that a right system of educa¬ 
tion, combined with a sure faith, fervent hope, and never- 
failing charity, is sufficient to save our country from an 
age-long reproach, and from the insidious poison that is 
sapping her vitals.” 

It is here that the National Mission of Repentance and Hope, 
and the awakened and united efforts of the Churches, may, 
under God, accomplish much. 

• 

There must also be a revival and combination of voluntary 
efforts. There is a vast amount of earnest but sporadic effort 
that loses largely its results because it is so ill-directed and 
ill-sustained. The Child Welfare Associations already existing 
in a few centres need extension all over the country—bodies 
awake and intelligent, with initiative and executive ability, 
blending science and sympathy in the service of the children of 
poverty and pain, and daring to face and to attack the root 
causes of evil. Such leadership would secure a constant 
stream of workers and helpers inspired with enthusiasm for 
this sacred cause, ready to study and undergo training so as to 
be of the utmost benefit to the movement. It would also slowly 
but surely lift the ideals of society, and secure for the coming 
generations an atmosphere and environment that would in time 
render unnecessary both a large part of the benevolent work of 
my Institution and of the research and study of your own 
invaluable Society. 
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THE ALCOHOLIC AS SEEN IN 
COURT. 

BY VICTOR V. ANDERSON, M.D., 

Director of the Medical Department of the Municipal Court of the City 

of Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 

THIS study was originally undertaken with the aim in view of 
getting at the problem presented to the court by the chronic 
alcoholics; the so-called “ old rounders,” who are repeatedly 
arrested for drunkenness, and seem more or less unmodified by 
any form of treatment, who serve many terms in the house of 
correction, in jail, or at State farm, but invariably find their 
way back into court when turned out into society. This report 
is based upon an investigation of one hundred such cases, chosen 
at random from habitual and periodic drinkers (fifty of each), 
who have been repeatedly arrested for drunkenness. 

It is assumed that these one hundred cases fairly well represent 
the class of alcoholics just referred to, and are average cases; 
many more serious cases, individuals arrested as many as fifty 
and one hundred and more times, were known not to be included 
in this group. The occasional drinker, the mild social drinker, 
and such, who appear in large numbers in court, and profit 
by lessons learned from arrest and detention, or judicial repri¬ 
mand, or probation, or short-term sentences, do not form difficult 
problems, and may for the practical purposes of this paper be 
wholly disregarded. 

The following table shows that each individual under investiga¬ 
tion averaged a little more than seventeen arrests apiece ; though 
some were known to have old records that were not obtain¬ 
able : 
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Table I., indicating Statistics of Arrest in respect to 
One Hundred Chronic Alcoholics. 


Number of Cases. 

Number of Times each 

Total Number of Arrests 

Individual was Arrested. 

of Group. 

50 steady drinkers ... 

21 

1,050 

50 periodic drinkers ... 

14*5 

725 

100 alcoholics 

17-75 

1,775 


The frequency of arrests serves to call attention to the serious¬ 
ness of the situation from the standpoint of the court. These 
one hundred alcoholics totalled one thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-five arrests. It is obvious that the usual methods of 
punishment had failed to modify their alcoholic tendencies, for 
after short terms of imprisonment and then freedom, they appear 
again in court to go through the same procedure over and over ; 
off to prison, out in society, back into court, and so the process 
is repeated as the years go by. Eventually they become a burden 
to the court, and needlessly clog its machinery. 

If we now turn to another aspect of the problem, their 
ability to support themselves out in society, we find the 
following facts: 

Table II., indicating Statistics of Economic Efficiency 
of One Hundred Chronic Alcoholics. 


Employment. 

Percentage. 

Steadily employed 

. 10 

Irregularly employed ... 

... 40 

Odd jobs . 

... 18 

Do not work at all . 

... 13 

Housework at home (women) 

. 19 


100 


Only 10 per cent, were steadily employed, and practically one- 
half of these one hundred cases were not self-supporting. The 
actual returns are: 

Percentage. 

Self-supporting. ... ... 51 

Not self-supporting ... ... ... ... 49 

100 
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Almost universally now are earnest students of the situation 
attributing society's failure in properly handling the alcoholics 
to the fact that their physical and mental conditions have 
been disregarded. The nervous system of every one of these 
one hundred cases showed some impairment, whether it in¬ 
volved sensory capacity (vision, hearing, touch, etc.), or 
disturbed reflexes, or poor motor co-ordination, or muscular 
tremors, or what; while mental inferiority was evident in 
more than three-fourths of the cases, as the following table 
will show: 

Table III., indicating Mental Level of One Hundred 
Chronic Alcoholics as shown by Mental Tests. 


Mental Level 

Number of Cases. 

8-9 years . 

. 15 

9-10 years . 

. 21 

10-12 years . 

. 20 

Subnormal 

. 21 

Adult . 

. 23 

Total . 

. 100 


Seventy-seven per cent, showed an inferior substandard men¬ 
tality, while 56 per cent, had a mental level below the limit of 
twelve years. 

Finally, the following table of diagnoses will explain the most 
important causative factors underlying the frequency of arrest, 
the economic inefficiency, and the low level of mentality of these 
one hundred cases. 


Table IV., of Diagnoses. 


Pathological State. 

Percentage. 

Feeble-mindedness . 

. 37 

Insanity. 

. 7 

Epilepsy. 

. 7 

Alcoholic deterioration 

. 17 

Psychopathic constitution 

. 32 

Total . 

. 100 


These are all essentially medical problems, and might more 
profitably be handled as such. 
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A study of our cases leads to the following conclusions : 

We find that the chronic alcoholics spend a good proportion of 
their time in and out of institutions. When out in society, in 
not more than half of the cases are they able to support them¬ 
selves. They suffer from physical and mental handicaps that 
are in general considered as serious medical problems. They 
are in need of such care and treatment as are given to those 
suffering from physical and mental diseases or defects, rather 
than the ordinary penal treatment in the past afforded them. 

The alcoholic himself would be better off, for he would be 
handled in the light of what he is and what he needs, rather than 
what he has done ; the best interests of social welfare would be 
better served, in that society would be more securely protected 
from those that are a menace and a burden ; and, finally, there 
would be an economic saving, in that the cost for maintaining 
these individuals in penal institutions, handling them over and 
over in the courts, and supporting them out in society, would go 
towards building them up physically and mentally, and so 
equipping and training them that they may eventually become 
self-supporting. Such a plan would not be revolutionary and 
would have no reference to the handling of drunkenness in 
general, but would simply provide ample farm-colony and 
hospital facilities for those chronic alcoholics whom the courts 
may consider in need of prolonged confinement and treat¬ 
ment. 

A further analysis of these one hundred cases discloses two 
distinct types, important to recognize ; essentially different in 
make-up, and apparently requiring different methods of handling : 
(a) The steady drinker ; (b) the periodic drinker. 

The steady drinker has been in the habit of imbibing alcohol 
more or less steadily, and perhaps in small quantities, for a 
prolonged period of years. He shows an insidious, progressive 
impairment of his nervous system, and a lowering of the functional 
activities of the entire organism. 

“ The periodic drinker has drink paroxysms which subside and 
are followed by periods of sanity and rational thought and 
conduct. Then suddenly the storm breaks out again, and he 
drinks to great stupor; from this he recovers only to have 
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another paroxysm.” In the intervals between “sprees” he may 
not touch alcohol at all, and remains for months without it. He 
is a neurotic individual with a nervous system that is unstable 
and poorly balanced, which instability is the prime factor under¬ 
lying his drinking habits and his impulsive conduct in general. 

The following table illustrates very clearly the difference in the 
make-up of these two types of alcoholics : 


Table V., indicating the Mental Level of One Hundred 

Alcoholics. 


Level of 
Intelligence. 

8-9 Years. 

9-10 Years. 

10-12 Years. 

Subnormal. 

Adult. 

50 steady 
drinkers 

15(30%) 

19 (38%) 

9 (18%) 

5 (10%) 

2 (4%) 

50 periodic 
drinkers 

— 

2 (4%) J 

11(22%) | 

16 (32%) 

21 (42%) | 

Totals 

15 i 

21 

i 

20 : 

21 

23 j 


Comparing the two types from the standpoint of intelligence, 
we find from the above table that only 14 per cent, of the steady 
drinkers have a mental level above twelve years, while 74 per 
cent, of the periodic drinkers are above this level; that 
86 per cent, of the steady drinkers have a mental level below 
twelve years, while only 26 per cent, of the periodic drinkers 
possess so low a grade of intelligence. The steady drinkers in 
general show a low level of intelligence, though adult in years 
and in physical development fully-grown men and women ; still 
they have the mental capacity of children. Is it any wonder that 
they fail to measure up to the standards set for them ? Pos¬ 
sessing as they do a defective or deteriorating mentality, they are 
unable to compete on equal terms out in society with those more 
favoured in intelligence, and are in a larger proportion of cases 
unable to support themselves. The periodic drinkers possess a 
higher grade of intelligence and are far more capable individuals; 
but, a$ will be seen later, have certain character anomalies, 
certain personality maladjustments, that are responsible for their 
alcoholic outbreaks. 

If we now turn to the table of diagnoses it will at once be 
evident why the difference in these two types is more funda- 
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mental than is implied merely in the terms “steady” and 
“ periodic ” drinkers. 


Table VI., indicating Diagnoses of the Pathological 
Condition of One Hundred Alcoholics. 


Classifica¬ 

tion. 

Mental 

Defective. 

Psycho¬ 

path. 

Epilep¬ 

tic. 

Insane. 

Alcoholic 

Deteriora¬ 

tion. 

Totals. 

50 steady 
drinkers 

29 (58%) 


oo 

'w' 

5 (10%) 

12 (24%) 

50 (100%) 

50 periodic 
drinkers 

8 (16%) 

32 (64%) 

3 (6%) 

2 (4%) 

5 (10%) 

50 (100%) 

Totals 

i 

37 

32 

7 

7 

17 

100 


The feeble-minded predominate among the steady drinkers, 
while the psychopaths predominate among the periodic drinkers. 
Only 24 per cent, of the steady drinkers could attribute their 
condition purely to alcohol. Only 10 per cent, of the periodic 
drinkers showed no other important causative factor. In 66 per 
cent, of cases did the steady drinker start his career with a 
mental and nervous handicap (feeble-mindedness and epilepsy). 
In 86 per cent, of cases did the periodic drinker start his career 
with a mental and nervous handicap (feeble-mindedness, psycho¬ 
pathic constitution, or epilepsy). 

Finally, the following table of economic efficiency will be seen 
to correlate well with the foregoing mental findings in these two 
types of alcoholics: 


Table VII., indicating the Degree of Economic Efficiency 
of One Hundred Chronic Alcoholics. 


Working* 

Capacity. 

Steadily 

Employed. 

Irregularly 

Employed. 

Odd 

Jobs. 

House¬ 
work 
at Home. 

"No Work 
at all. 

Totals. 

50 steady 
drinkers 
50 periodic 
drinkers 

1(2%) 

9 (18%) 

13 (26%) 

27 (54%) 

16 (32%) 

2 (4%) 

7 (14%) 

12 (24%) 

13(26%) 

50 (100%) 

50 (100%) 

100 alco¬ 
holics ... 

10 (10%) 

40 (40%) 

18 (18%) 

19 (19%) 

! 

13(13%) 

100 (100%) 
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From the above it will be seen that 72 per cent, of the steady- 
drinkers are not self-supporting, while 74 per cent, of the periodic 
drinkers are self-supporting. If we now recall that 74 per cent, 
of the periodic drinkers possessed a mentality above the twelve- 
year limit, and 86 per cent, of the steady drinkers possessed a 
mental level below the twelve-year limit, the connection between 
the two will be evident. 

It is possibly safe to conclude that in general the chronic 
alcoholic who has been drinking steadily over a period of years 
is either a mental defective to begin with, or, from the continued 
abuse of alcohol, suffers such an insidious impairment of his 
nervous system and degeneration of his higher mental faculties as 
to be unable to properly support himself out in society, and is in 
need of proper institutional care and medical attention. Merely 
locking them up for short periods, and then turning them out 
again, would, in the light of the above facts, hardly seem to meet 
the needs of the situation. Prolonged hospital care and farm- 
colony treatment are indicated. 

With the periodic drinker, on the whole, a different problem is 
presented. The proportion that are insane, or feeble-minded, or 
suffering from alcoholic deterioration, is small. In general 
the periodic drinker is a neurotic individual, possessing the 
mental characteristics of the psychopath. He is impulsive, 
unstable, lacking in inhibitions, and highly emotional; often 
possessing good intelligence, and being quite capable, but 
apparently unable to make proper use of whatever mental facul¬ 
ties he has, because of his remarkable instability. He works for 
short periods fairly well, but tries all sorts of occupations, and 
succeeds in none, because of his lack of continuity of purpose 
and capacity for the continuous expenditure of effort in any one 
direction. Out of a clear sky comes an outbreak of alcoholism ; 
in this he appears so irresponsible as to be often thought insane. 
He drinks for days, or even weeks, and sometimes to great 
stupor, and then, just as suddenly as it started, the attack is 
over, his mental condition clears up, and he may not touch 
alcohol for months. His difficulty lies in his character make-up 
and temperamental peculiarities. He cannot take things as they 
are in life; cannot see things in their proper light; is over¬ 
sensitive ; broods over imaginary wrongs; is unable to shoulder 
responsibilities, and desires to place a veil between himself and 
reality. In short, he is constitutionally unequipped to fight the 
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battles of life, and when things become too strenuous for him, he 
seeks forgetfulness in alcohol. 

These individuals are little modified by any form of treatment 
that does not take into account their mental make-up, or does 
not tend to develop in them new habits of thought and action. 
Rather than needing prolonged confinement in hospitals and 
farm colonies, these individuals have to be incorporated back 
into society by means of well-directed medical and social service 
methods of treatment. 


SUMMARY. 

In the study of one hundred alcoholics who were found to 
have been repeatedly arrested for drunkenness, and who repre¬ 
sented fairly well the typical “ old rounders,” so-called, who 
have spent much of their time in and out of penal institutions, 
and whose conduct seemed little modified by such treatment, it 
was found: (1) That not more than one-half were capable of 
supporting themselves out in society; (2) that 56 per cent, had 
the mental level of children below the age of twelve years; and 
(3) that they were all suffering from conditions in general re¬ 
garded as medical problems. 

For purposes of treatment they, in general, fall into two 
classes (this must be taken in the very broadest sense): (a) The 
steady drinker, whose mentality is either defective to begin with, 
or is so deteriorated from the insidious effects of alcohol as to 
require that he be confined for prolonged hospital care and 
treatment; and ( b) the periodic drinker, who, though in many in¬ 
stances may require short periods of detention, as well as 
hospital treatment, is in general to be handled on probation and 
incorporated into society’s scheme of living by means of well- 
directed medical, psychological, and social service methods of 
treatment—methods that take full account of his peculiar mental 
make-up, his character defects and temperamental difficulties. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


“STAND Up, Ye Dead.” By Norman Maclean. Second Edition. 

Pp. xii + 200. London : Hodder and Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 
1917. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

This is a prophet’s warning. It is the indictment of a true seer. Dr. 
Maclean has written a soul-searching appeal which should reach every 
citizen. It is a terrible description of Britain’s failure to recognize the 
Vision. “We were called to put an end to social evils which are sapping 
our strength and enfeebling our arm in battle, but we refused. We wanted 
victory over the enemy, but we deemed the price of moral surgery too great 
even for victory.” No more vivid description of the deadly influence 
of drink on all that is best has ever been penned. “ At last the nation was 
told that our armies were wellnigh paralyzed for lack of munitions, while 
thousands of men were daily away from their work because of drunken¬ 
ness ; that the repairing of ships was delayed and transports unable to 
put to sea because of drunkenness ; that goods, vital to the State, could 
not be delivered because of drunkenness ; that Admiral Jellicoe had 
warned the Government that the efficiency of the Fleet was threatened 
because of drunkenness ; and that shipbuilders and munition manufacturers 
had made a strong appeal to our rulers to put an end to drunkenness. It was 
then that the King, by his example, called upon the people to renounce 
alcohol, and the nation waited for its deliverance. But the Government 
refused to follow .the King. There is but one law for nations, as for 
individuals, if they would save their souls : ‘ If thy right hand offend thee, 
cut it off.’ But our statesmen could not brace themselves to an act of 
surgery; they devised a scheme for putting the offending member into 
splints. And, since then, it looks as if the wheels of the chariot of victory 
were stuck in the bog of the national drunkenness. The vision of God has 
faded before the eyes of a nation that refused its beckoning.” Dr. 
Maclean’s book probes deeply and reaches the cankers of our social life 
born of selfishness. His first chapter is entitled “ The Empty Cradle,” and 
deals with the problems of race suicide. A stern condemnation is given to 
the doctrines of the Neo-Malthusians. Pitiful pictures are drawn of the de¬ 
pletion of the countryside, and the horrors of the slum. We particularly 
commend to our readers the chapters which deal with the drink problem; 
they are written with scientific knowledge, moral earnestness, and rare 
literary skill. The book is a notable one : it is the bearer of a Divine 
message. 
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Defeat ? The Truth about the Betrayal of Britain. By 
Arthur Mee and J. Stuart Holden. With an Introduction by Dr. C. W. 
Saleeby, F.R.S.B. Pp. 111. London: Morgan and Scott, Ltd., 12, 
Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 1916. Price 6d. net. 

This powerful and passionate exposition provides facts, figures, and 
authoritative opinions regarding the prejudicial influence of alcohol on the 
effectiveness of Britain in war-time. It is a brochure which every patriot 
should read. Some will think that the authors have somewhat weakened 
their case by extravagance in language, although all will agree that the 
existing alcoholism and its concomitants are so far-reaching and disastrous 
as to justify the greatest fervour of appeal. The book is an unmitigated 
condemnation of the liquor traffic. It is shown that the National Drink 
Bill during the war has reached over £400,000,000. The authors claim that 
“we owe it to ourselves and to our Allies to adopt the plain and simple 
policy of Conscription of all the elements of victory and Prohibition of all 
the elements of defeat.” Startling evidence is presented as to the ways in 
which drink is wasting food, materials, and fuel, reducing the production of 
munitions and other essentials of war, congesting railways and docks, and 
hampering transport, interfering with Red Cross work, multiplying diffi¬ 
culties in connection with Y.M.C.A. efforts and other beneficent 
endeavours, and causing irreparable damage to the bodies and souls of 
multitudes of lives. Our Allies have bravely faced the menace of the 
traitor within the gates, but Britain seems content still to permit alcohol to 
remain as a handicap on her forces. The authors of this noble appeal 
write with open minds as to ways and means whereby the drink brake 
on our war strength can be removed: “ If it is best to stop drink slowly, 
with drink tickets for a week or two, let us have drink tickets. If it 
is better to stop spirits entirely and make light beers, let us stop spirits and 
make light beers. If it is better to guarantee the dividends of this ghastly 
trade as we do for the railways, let us guarantee the dividends. If it is 
better to nationalize the trade and stop it afterwards, let us nationalize the 
trade. Drink in every country on the earth has one tremendous purpose : 
to all mankind it says, Your money and your life!” This remarkable little 
work gives one furiously to think. It is not condemnatory of alcohol as a 
source of energy, but would limit its employment to legitimate purposes : 
“ Prohibition is not destructive : it is constructive. We should keep busy 
night and day all our distilleries for making munitions. We should convert 
all our breweries into manufactories of light beers within the limit of the 
Excise. We should turn our public-houses into houses of refreshment. 
Nothing is stopped ; nothing is lost; and we could guarantee the dividends 
until industrial alcohol had come into its own. We should have an alcohol 
trade on a firm and enduring foundation.” The brochure is apparently 
issued under the auspices of the Strength of Britain Movement, the head¬ 
quarters of which are at 20, Denman Street, Piccadilly Circus, London, W., 
and it is hoped that a million copies will be distributed throughout the 
Empire. 
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DOWNWARD Paths : An Inquiry into the Causes which Contribute to the 
Making of the Prostitute. With a Foreword by A. Maude Royden. 
Pp. xiii + 188, with Appendices and Bibliography. London: G. Bell 
and Sons, Ltd., York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 1916. Price 
2 s. 6d. net. 

This outspoken, timely, and serviceable book is published under a Trust, 
and many serious and expert social servants have co-operated in its 
production. Much new light is brought to bear on an ancient evil. The 
monograph is mainly a study of causal factors, and it is presented without 
prejudice. The influence of bad homes, deliberate choice, homelessness, 
seduction and desertion, compulsion and exploitation, and feeble-mindedness 
are all carefully considered. There is also an informing chapter on 
44 Prostitution and the Labour Market.” The references to actual cases 
form a valuable feature of the work. 


PROSTITUTION : The Moral Bearings of the Problem. By M. F. With 
a chapter on Venereal Disease by J. F. Pp. xiv + 239. London: P. S. 
King and Son, Ltd., Orchard House, Westminster, S.W. 1917. Price 
2 s. net. 

This little volume is published by the Catholic Social Guild, and the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Liverpool provides the foreword, in which 
he says : 44 Catholics may help to give the death-blow to an opinion which 
from the time of Luther until the present day has been held by many of 
our Protestant fellow-countrymen : that is, the supposed impossibility for 
the generality of men to control the sex appetite. They have against them 
the teaching of the Catholic Church.” It is unfortunate that the book is 
published anonymously. It is in many ways a most helpful study of 
Prostitution, although the problem is of course viewed from the standpoint 
of the Roman Catholic religionist. The description of the venereal 
diseases is excellent, and has been written by a 44 former Resident Medical 
Officer, London Lock Hospital.” The concluding chapter is a sensible one 
on Instruction in Sexual Matters. With regard to the rdle of alcohol, the 
following opinion is expressed: 44 There is the closest alliance between 
prostitution and drink. Souteneurs are frank on this point, and declare that 
without the stimulus of alcohol, with the exaltation and adventurous sense 
which it induces, etc., there would be an immense falling off in demand ; 
without drink inside the establishment itself business would languish.” 
The volume will be of the greatest value to those for whom it has been 
specially prepared, and all social workers among women and girls would do 
well to read it. 


MANHOOD : The Facts of Life Presented to Men. By Charles Thompson. 
With a Foreword by Rev. F. B. Meyer, B. A., D.D., and a Preface by 
Philip Snowden, M.P. Pp. 152. London : Health Promotion, Ltd., 
19-23, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 1917. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

This is one of the useful 44 Life and Race Books.” It is an outspoken, 
conscientious, and serviceable attempt to provide young men with informa- 
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tion and principles which may guide them aright in their social relationships, 
and particularly in regard to the all-important matters of sexual hygiene, 
marriage, and the procreation of a healthy progeny. It is written with 
sound knowledge, delicacy, and a clear apprehension of the needs and 
difficulties of the present day. It is a work which should dispel much 
ignorance and spread a knowledge which makes for righteousness, and we 
commend it to the consideration of ministers of religion, social workers, 
teachers and parents, and all who are striving for the protection and 
betterment of youth, and the development of a virile and clean-minded 
race. _ 

MATRIMONY : Its Obligations and Privileges. By Mona Baird. With a 
Preface by Thomas Holmes. Second Edition. Pp. 123. London: 
Health Promotion, Ltd., 19-23, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 1917. Price 
Is. 6d. net. 

Here is a manual which prospective husbands and wives, fathers and 
mothers of our coming citizens, should read from beginning to end. It is 
an able, reverent, informing, and really helpful exposition'of the essentials 
of a hygienic, happy, and eugenic sex-relationship. The book is written in 
a popular form, but its teaching is sound, and at the present juncture in our 
national history will be specially serviceable. 


HYPNOTISM. By A. Betts Taplin, L.R.C.P., L.M. Second Edition. 

Pp. 135. Liverpool: Littlebury Bros., 3, Crosshall Street. 1913. 

This unpretentious brochure, by an ex-President of the Psycho-Medical 
Society of Great Britain, provides in concise and interesting form a history 
of the evolution of our knowledge regarding hypnotism. The psychological 
aspects and phenomena of hypnotic suggestion are clearly presented, and a 
chapter is devoted to a consideration of the dangers of hypnotism. The 
author is of opinion that 44 hypnotism in the hands of the physician is a 
safe, pleasant, and efficient remedy in many forms of disease and distress 
hitherto beyond the reach of ordinary medical treatment.” 


44 Alcohol Must Go! ” by George A. Parkinson (London : Charles H. 
Kelly, 25-35, City Road, E.C. Price Id.), is a powerful indictment of 
alcohol as an agent making for inefficiency in all the realms of life’s 
thought and activity. It is a concise, incisive, effective presentation of 
data, opinions, and directions for progress. An immense array of helpful 
information has been skilfully compressed and strikingly presented in these 
seventeen pages. _ 

€i Drink and the War,” by James Samuelson, B.L. (Liverpool: 
Philip, Son and Nephew, Ltd. 1916. Price Is. net), is a brochure 
intended 44 to warn the zealous advocates of entire 4 prohibition 9 that the 
evil habit of excessive indulgence in drink has been deeply rooted in the 
human race, and that they must not expect it to disappear before a trumpet 
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blast/* The difficulties of State purchase and so-called nationalization of 
the drink traffic are also emphasized. There is a suggestive section on 
Workmen’s Public Houses and Public House Trusts. The whole pamphlet 
merits thoughtful consideration. 


“ The Licensed Victuallers’ Year Book for 1917 ” (London: The Premier 
Publishing Company, Ltd., at the offices of the Licensed Victualler s’ Gazette 
and Hotel Courier , 81, Farringdon Street, E.C. Price Is., post free Is. 5d.), 
is described as “A Remembrancer, Record, and Calendar for Licensed 
Victuallers, Hotel Keepers, Brewers, Distillers, Rectifiers, Vintners, and 
Mineral Water Manufacturers of the United Kingdom.” The work is now 
in its forty-fifth year of publication. It has been ably edited, and is full of 
practical information admirably arranged for ready reference. In addition 
to a concise 44 retrospect of 1916,” summaries of 44 Important Legal 
Decisions of the Past Year,” and 44 Important Decisions Affecting 
Licensees,” and information regarding the Central Control Board, there 
is 44 A Trade Companion,” affording much serviceable data in directory 
form, and 41 An ABC. of Licensing Law.” The Year-Book is a model of 
effective thoroughness. 

“The Liberal Year-Book for 1917” (London: The Liberal Publication 
Department, 42, Parliament Street, S.W. Price Is. net), is an indispens¬ 
able volume for ready reference. It is thoroughly up to date, and contains 
information regarding alterations and corrections made necessary by recent 
Ministerial changes. As a record of Parliament and Parliamentary Pro¬ 
cedure, and all matters relating to recent legislation, the book is invaluable. 
There is 44 A Diary of the War,” full particulars of War Commissions and 
Committees, and a useful List of Books on the War. It is just the reference 
volume to keep at one’s elbow in these stirring days. 


“The Welsh Housing and Development Year-Book, 1917,” edited by 
Edgar L. Chappell (Cardiff: The Welsh Housing and Development 
Association, 18, Queen Street. Price Is. net), is an up-to-date presenta¬ 
tion of the chief features of the Housing Problem; and the best way in 
which it is to be solved. It deals largely with questions touching rural 
welfare in Wales. All interested in housing reform and social betterment 
should obtain a copy. There are numerous authoritative articles by well- 
known Welsh leaders and experts. 


“ W. T. Stead and the War: Prophecies that have Come True,” by C. 
Sheridan Jones (London : Review of Reviews Office, Kingsway, W.C. 1917. 
Price Is. net), is a book which all seeking to obtain an intelligent under¬ 
standing of war conditions and events which led up to the gre,at conflagra¬ 
tion, will do well to read. The late Mr. W. T. Stead was not only a strong 
independent thinker and courageous journalist, but he was something of a 
mystic, much of a prophet, and possessed the spirit and outlook of a real 
statesman. In this little volume are gathered quotations from his 
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published views on many and varied matters relating to the weal of onr 
Empire, and which history has abundantly proved to have been little less 
than prophetic. . 

"The Next War : The British Industries Fair,” by C. H. Betts, LL.D., 
Ph.B., and Matthias Watts, M.S.P. (London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent and Go., Ltd., 4, Stationers' Hall Court, E.C. 1917. Price Is. net), 
is dedicated to the Right Hon, Neville Chamberlain, and has been pre¬ 
pared with a view to excite manufacturers and distributors to take an 
increasing interest in commercial enterprises for the up-building of that 
which war has in great measure destroyed. As the foreword indicates, 
“ The authors are firmly convinced that the future well-being of the Empire 
commercially depends primarily upon the British Industries Fair.” The 
volume contains artieles specially written by M. Edouard Harriot, Mayor 
of Lyons; Bailie W. B. Smith, of Glasgow ; H. E. Morgan, of the Ministry 
of Munitions; Messrs. W. H. Smith and Co.; Frederick W. Wile, late 
Berlin Correspondent for leading London and Ameriean newspapers, and 
the Director of the Library Bureau. There are a number of interesting 
illustrations. 


“ Wigwam: A Key to Social Reform—After the War Problems,” by 
Watldn Williams (Cardiff: The Educational Publishing Co., Ltd., Standard 
Type Press. 1917. Price Is. net), is a valuable contribution to problems 
which circle round tbe Housing Question. Sir James Crichton-Browne 
recently declared: "We cannot send back the brave men who fought for 
us abroad into hovels and dugouts and funk-holes at home. . . . We must 
recognize the right of every civilized man to a clean wigwam.” In this 
brochure is collected much matter relating to housing, valuation, rating 
and looal taxation, together with wise suggestions for a constructive policy 
of reform. It is a valuable reference book, which all serving on local 
governing bodies will do well to study. Copies may be obtained from the 
author at Gwawrfryn, Llanishen, South Wales. 


“ Poultry Lore for the Small Holder,” by Blanohe H. Stanton (London : 
The St. Catherine Press, Stamford Street, S.E. 1917. Priee Is. net), is a 
practical manual for war time, full of serviceable suggestions, econoauc 
hints, and helpful directions as to poultry farming in a small way. It is 
just the handbook which many people are wanting. In not a few retreats 
the care of poultry forms a profitable and interesting vocation in whioh 
patients may participate. Let them study this sensible broohure. 


“ Household Economy,” by W. S. Rogers (London: Jarrold and Sons, 
10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. 1917« Price 3d. net), is a booklet for the 
needs of to-day. It consists of a collection of practical directions, wise 
hints, and helpful suggestions for reducing expenditure in the home, and 
securing efficiency and economy. Every housewife should possess a copy. 
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Hints for Hospital Orderlies,” by N. Corbet Fletcher, M.B., M.R.C.S. 
(London: Bale, Sons add Danielsson, Ltd., 83-91, Great Titehfield Street, W. 
1917. Price 6d. net), is a w elcome addition to the series Of excellent 
manuals on First Aid and Home Nursing which Dr. Fletcher has already 
published. It is full of wise guidance, serviceable hints, and reliable direc¬ 
tions, which Commandants, hospital orderlies, and V.A.D. nurses will 
know how to appreciate. 

141 Th e Review of Reviews Soldiers’ and Sailors* Guide to London,’’ by 
C. 1 Sheridan Jones (London: Review of Reviews Office, Bank Building, 
Kingsway, W.C. 1917. Price 3d. net), is a timely publication. It con¬ 
tains simple directions, route maps, and interesting information in a form 
which combatants on leave in the Empire’s capitol will know how to value. 
As Field-Marshal French indicates in his “Greeting,” the handbook “will 
be the means of saving many of our soldiers and sailors from the many 
pitfalls to which they are exposed on their way through London without 
guidance.” _ 

“ Whitaker’s Almanack” for 1917 appeared too late to be noticed in our 
last issue. We now add our word of appreciation and thanks to the com¬ 
piler and publishers of this notable and national possession. It is a refer¬ 
ence work which should be within the reach of every progressive citizen. 
Established in 1868, it is to-day the most indispensable of year-books. 
The volume contains up-to-date information respecting Government, 
Finance, Population, Commerce, and other essentials of the British 
Empire. Particulars and general statistics regarding the other nations of 
the world are also given. Data regarding receipts from excise on Beer, 
Spirits; and Licences are provided. The work is published at 12, Warwick 
Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. (price 3s. 6d. net). 


“ Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to London Charities,” edited by John Lane 
(London : Chatto and Windus, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, E.C. 1917. Price 
Is. 6d.), is now in its fifty-third issue. It has been thoroughly revised, 
and is an indispensable reference work to Metropolitan Institutions and 
Societies ministering to human needs and necessities. The information is 
conveniently arranged in alphabetical order, and affords a remarkably 
reliable and complete directory to London Charities. 

“ The . Alliance War Almanack and Yearly Comppndiuni of Facts, 
Figures, and Testimonies, 1917,” issued by the United Kingdom Alliance 
(London : 11, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.; Manchester, Grosvenor 
Chambers, Deansgate. Price Id.), is an attractive, well-illustrated book¬ 
let'whi^h contains much striking information regarding Prohibition in 
Canada’,'together with an article on “Alcohol versus Foodstuffs,” and 
valuable* statistics relating to the Nation’s Drink Bill, Convictions for 
Drunkenness, Number of Licensed Premise's, Registered Clubs, etc. All 
interested in temperance' reform should study this* Up-to-date compendium. 
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PREPARATIONS: NEW AND OLD. 


STIMULANTS, NUTRIENTS, AND BEVERAGES. 

GENERALLY speaking, a policy of substitution is easier, and in the long 
run more effectual, than a policy of suppression. This has certainly proved 
true in regards to human affairs. In dealing with the habits of mankind, it 
is essential to consider their psycho-physiological foundations. Enterprises 
and endeavours to prevent and arrest alcoholism in order to secure success 
must be based on scientific principles. Temperance efforts in these great 
day6 of stress and strain must be practical. In previous issues of this 
Journal we have sought for information regarding preparations which have 
been proved to be of service in dealing with inebriates, and which experience 
has shown to be of use as substitutes for alcoholic drinks. In view of 
restrictions on the manufacture of both intoxicating and non-intoxicating 
beverages, the difficulty of providing palatable and healthful popular drinks 
at a reasonable cost is likely to increase rather than to diminish. We shall 
be glad to receive suggestions or any helpful information on this matter. 


Mr. Eustace Miles, 40-42, Chandos Street, Charing Cross, London, 
W.C., has favoured us with specimens of some of his preparations. 
“Emprote ” is said to contain 37 per cent, of proteids, a certain amount of 
fats, and some necessary salts, and when mixed with boiling water it forms 
a stimulating drink which has been found useful as a substitute for alcohol. 
It can be added to ordinary food, thereby enhancing its body-building and 
energy-giving powers. “Protonic” is a somewhat similar food, and 
possesses valuable tonic properties. The Eustace Miles Soup Powders are 
also of value in the ready production of stimulating, nourishing, and highly 
palatable hot bouillons and restorative drinks; they can also be used in 
combination with nut margarine or as sandwich pastes. These prepara¬ 
tions should prove of service in canteens or for combatants, munition 
workers, and others requiring nutrients and stimulants in concentrated 
and convenient forms. 


We have received specimens of vegetable soups prepared in Australia. 
They have been introduced into this country by the Dominions Producers 
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Agency, Ltd., 41, Great Tower Street, London, E.C. y from whom full 
particulars may be obtained. The soups are in compressed powder form, 
and of sausage shape. One is an excellent pea-soup flavoured with mint, 
etc., and mixed with vermicelli, etc. Another is a mixed vegetable soup 
to which curry has been added. These soups have a piquant flavour, and 
are both highly nourishing and economical. The retail price is 3s. per 
dozen packets, and each packet provides material for the making of 
three pints of splendid soup. 


Reference may be made here to the new “ Esprit de Liege ” prepared by 
the Peace Pillow Company, 17, Manchester Avenue, London, E.C. It is 
an excellent British substitute for the long-popular 44 Eau de Cologne.” 
It is a delicately perfumed, invigorating preparation, excellent for toilet use, 
and of much service for external application in the nursing of the sick and 
the restoration of the fatigued. 


REFERENCE WORKS. 

We have just received a copy of a bulky, well-arranged and indispensable 
volume, 44 Who’s Who in America,” edited by Mr. Albert Nelson Marquis, 
and published by Messrs. Stanley Paul and Co., 31, Essex Street, Strand,, 
London, W.C* (price £1 Is. net). It is a remarkable volume of over three 
thousand pages, a wonderful evidence of patient industry and scientific 
precision. Many Members and Associates of the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety reside in the United States, and we are all now interested specially 
in the personalities of our cousins on the other side of the Atlantic. This 
book provides all that it is necessary for us to know. It should have a place 
in every library in the land, and all who have dealings with America and 
intercourse with Americans should possess a copy. The work is now in 
its ninth volume, and has been scientifically revised and thoroughly brought 
up to date. There are nearly twenty-two thousand biographical sketches 
in this monumental volume. All concerned in its preparation and issue are 
to be congratulated. 


Every student of the alcohol problem must procure a copy of 44 The 
Alliance Year-Book and Temperance Reformers’ Handbook for 1917,” 
edited by George B. Wilson, B.A., and published by the United Kingdom 
Alliance, Grosvenor Chambers, 16, Deansgate, Manchester (price Is. 6d.). 
It contains a number of authoritative articles and up-to-date notes and 
communications on all aspects of the drink question. The volume is a 
wonderful storehouse of facts and figures bearing on the Liquor Trade, and 
a reliable guide to studies on Alcohol and Alcoholism. There is much 
serviceable information regarding Temperance organizations and publica* 
tions. All our readers should possess this valuable volume for reference. 
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MEMORANDA. 

THE Society for the Study of Inebriety, in spite of all difficulties, is 
ateadily increasing in size and influence, as will be evident from recent lists 
of members and associates elected during the past session, and the nomina¬ 
tion list which appears in the present issue. The programme of the Society 
is already arranged for the next year. On April 10, 1917, Dr. R. Murray 
Leslie opens a Discussion on “ The Instruction of the Public in the 
Importance of the Prevention and Arrest of Alcoholism ”; on July 10 
Professor A. Stanley Rent deals with “ Fatigue and Alcohol”; it is hoped 
that on October 9 Major W. McAdam Eccles may be able to deliver, the 
Norman Kerr Memorial Lecture on “War and Alcohol,” but a definite 
announcement will be made in our next issue; on January 8, 1918, Sir 
Robert Armstrong-Jones will deliver an address on “ Alcohol and Mental 
States”; and on April 9, 1918, Dr. W. C. Sullivan will initiate a discussion 
of “Industrial Alcoholism.” As announced elsewhere in this Journal, the 
Council are arranging for Special Visits to certain Institutions engaged in 
the care and treatment of inebriates and the study of inebriety, and the first 
visit of what is hoped may be an extended series will be made to the 
Dalrymple House Retreat for Inebriates at Rickmansworth, Herts, on 
Saturday, June 2, 1917. The BRITISH JOURNAL OF INEBRIETY, the 
official organ of the Society, with this number completes its fourteenth 
volume. Until recently we have been enabled to maintain the Journal at 
its usual size, although no increase in the merely nominal annual subscrip¬ 
tion of five shillings to the Society has been made. At last, however, we 
ore compelled to ask for the sympathy and indulgence of all members and 
associates, for war conditions have made it impossible to continue the 
publication of the Journal at its customary size. The cost of publication 
has increased considerably, and there has been a notable falling off in the 
number of advertisements. We trust, however, to be able to continue the 
issue of the Journal regularly every quarter as heretofore, although some¬ 
what reduced in size. We would earnestly suggest to all our readers the 
importance of circulating the Journal among those interested in the study 
of the alcohol problems. Finally, it may be permissible to express the 
hope that all interested in the welfare of the Society and its Journal will see 
their way to contribute to the Reserve Fund of the Society, and so assist 
the Council in maintaining the work of the Society in fullest efficiency 
during these days of unprecedented difficulty. 



"WET." AND "DRY" MAP OF THE UNITED STATES BY STATES, JANUARY 1. 189$ 




WET” AND “DRY” TERRITORIAL MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, APRIL 1, 1916 



Note.—Virginia's Prohibition law came into effect November 1, 1016. 
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'.Much is being said and written respecting Prohibition of the Liquor Traffic, 
and the Nationalization of the Drink Trade, and other schemes for the 
diminution or arrest of alcoholism are being discussed. The accompany¬ 
ing two maps are informing and highly suggestive. We are enabled to 
reproduce them through the courtesy of the editor of The American Issue 
and the American Issue Publishing Company, Westerville, Ohio, U.S.A. 
No explanation is necessary, for the maps tell their own story, and seek 
to point a very definite moral. 


Students of social subjects and advisers, and practical workers con¬ 
nected with the multitudinous societies and institutions engaged in 
measures directed to secure protection from, or treatment and ameliora¬ 
tion of, the manifold maladies which afflict mankind and seriously 
hinder individual well-being and hamper national efficiency, should be 
reminded that there is now available the twenty-fifth edition of 11 The 
Annual Charities Register and Digest, being a Classified Register of 
Charities in or Available for the Metropolis.” The work is issued 
by the Charity Organization Society, Denison House, 296, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W., and published by Longmans, Green and Co., 39, Pater¬ 
noster Row, B.C. (price 5s. net). This indispensable reference volume is 
so well known and appreciated that no lengthy notice is necessary to indi¬ 
cate its claims to a position which shall be within ready reach of every 
medico-sociological student and worker. The annual contains a valuable 
digest of information respecting legal and voluntary means for the pre¬ 
vention and relief of distress, and measures for the assistance of the sick 
and the improvement of the condition of all necessitous folk. The Intro¬ 
duction on “ How to Help Cases of Distress,” by Sir C. S. Loch, is in 
every way admirable. We hope the “ Articles on Special Branches of 
Charitable Work ” will be brought thoroughly up to date in next year’s issue, 
particularly in regard to methods and measures applicablejn these war days. 
The major part of the work, as in former editions, is devoted to a con¬ 
cise presentation of essential data regarding the aims and work of the 
various societies and institutions providing for the needs of all necessitous 
classes, and the furtherance of every kind of welfare work. 


We have received as we are about to go to press a copy of “ The Master 
Problem,” by the Rev. James Merchant, Director of the National Council 
of Public Morals (London: Stanley Paul and Co., 31, Essex Street, Strand, 
W.C.; price 5s. net). The book is a remarkably full and clear study of 
prostitution and sex problems, and must be read by all social science 
students engaged in efforts for human betterment. A notice of the book 
will appear in our next number. 
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